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THe Yellow Sea was bright 
blue, and the late October 
sun shone down upon the Siberia 
Maru as she glided through the 
dead calm past the bare hills 
of the Korean coast. The young 
Japanese wireless operator had 
invited me to drink coffee with 
him in the Third Class, but 
hitherto nothing had appeared 
on the table but five quart 
bottles of Sapporo beer, of 
which each of us pressed the 
other to take the major share. 
I hoped that my face was not 
of the orange colour which 
suffused that of my companion. 
“Drink up your cup,” he 
insisted, raising his glass un- 
steadily. Several of the kimono- 
clad passengers lifted themselves 
from the mats round the sides 
of the saloon and regarded us 
with amused curiosity. 

The wireless operator emptied 
his dregs on the floor and ex- 
changed glasses with me, filling 
them from the fifth bottle. 


‘“‘ Excuse me; what do you 
think about the Japanese army 
in China?” he unexpectedly 
asked. ‘Very difficult to 
judge,” I replied, “‘ as you have 
only been fighting Chinese.’ 
“Everyone in Japan thinks 
the Japanese army and navy 
the strongest in the world, 
Drink up your cup.” He gave 
vent to an unintelligible song, 
and then inquired whether I 
were in the army. “ British 
army is very gentle army.” 
At first I took this to be a 
deliberate insult, but was en- 
lightened by his subsequent 
remarks. “Japanese Third 
Class very gentle.’’ “ This Boy 
San who brings beer is very 
gentle.’ ‘ All Boys at this 
ship very gentle.” 

My companion handed me an 
ordinary matchbox as a sou- 
venir, and after some groping I 
found the stub of a pencil in 
return. I do not know how 
the party might have ended, 
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for the Boy San was approach- 
ing with a sixth bottle ; but we 
were interrupted by the rattle 
of the anchor cable, and the 
wireless operator made his way 
uncertainly up the companion. 
When I came on deck, where 
the ship’s painter had chalked 
‘““BEWER OF PAINT” in defer- 
ence to the presence of a non- 
Japanese passenger, I found 
that we had anchored outside 
the harbour of Vladivostok. 
In the narrow entrance lay a 
small island with a lighthouse 
perched steeply upon it, but 
the town itself was hidden 
among barren, undulating hills. 

There was a feeling of excite- 
ment in the mere approach to 
@ country still wrapped in the 
mists of ignorance and con- 
temporary literature, which was 
heightened by the arrival of a 
decrepit motor-boat from the 
shore. An official in dark-blue 
uniform mounted the gangway, 
followed by a hirsute female, 
and a man in a green-topped 
mnilitary cap and grey overcoat, 
who turned out to be an officer 
of the Frontier Guards. The 
ship’s company mustered on 
deck while the lady conducted 
the medical examination by 
feeling their pulses ; this caused 
a good deal of giggling on the 
part of the crew, and the two 
Russian officials strode up and 
down with expressions of em- 
barrassed sternness. At length 
the man in dark blue asked 
where the captain was, and 
the first officer answered, in 
Russian, that he was on the 
bridge. “Tell him to come 
here,” demanded the harbour 
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official truculently. ‘“ Please,” 
said the first officer, bowing 
him in the direction of the 
bridge. ‘I insist on seeing the 
captain,” reiterated the Rus- 
sian. ‘‘ Please,’ persisted the 
Japanese, motioning him to- 
wards the companion. The 
Soviet official yielded with a 
bad grace, and followed the 
other to the bridge. 

The anchor was weighed and 
we entered the Golden Horn. 
The Frontier Guards officer 
walked about the ship, peering 
through windows and down 
hatches. The only other pas- 
senger, whose baggage con- 
sisted chiefly of oranges in 
baskets, warned me of the 
strictness of the Customs ex- 
amination at Vladivostok. He 
characterised the place as ‘ very 
undelightful.’ 

It was almost dark when we 
tied up alongside a quay on the 
western side of the Golden 
Horn. A nervous young Cus- 
toms official entered my cabin 
with a couple of porters, and 
directed my baggage to be 
carried ashore. The examina- 
tion took place in a small 
whitewashed room heated by 
an enormous stove in the wall. 
Since there were only two of 
us to be examined, an official 
took charge of the Japanese 
and myself, and every item of 
baggage had to be unpacked. 
My golf-clubs caused consider- 
able excitement, followed by 
smiles when their real signifi- 
cance was explained; but my 
sword, which was packed with 
them, occasioned grave looks 
and much departmental chatter. 
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At length the Customs man 
turned sorrowfully to me and 
said: ‘* I regret to inform you 
that no Cold Arms may be 
prought into the Soviet Union.” 
Much argument only resulted 
in the production of a receipt 
for ‘1 rapier,’ with the promise 
that the weapon would be 
handed over to a member of 
the British Embassy on demand. 
I thought it would be a magnifi- 
cent gesture to break the blade 
across my knee, crying: ‘“ No, 
no, @ thousand times no!” 
until it occurred to me that the 
sword had been made of tested 
steel by reputable manufac- 
turers, and that I should look 
extremely foolish if, as was 
probable, it resisted my 
attempts. 

My shot-gun, however, which 
in Japan had caused the officials 
to inquire about my pedigree 
and scholastic career, was -re- 
garded as comparatively in- 
nocuous. It was merely in- 
sisted on that it should not be 
carried in its case, but that 
the whole outfit should be 
packed in one of my suitcases 
and registered through to the 
frontier. This was accomplished 
after a good deal of repacking, 
but in the end the wrong case 
was sealed and_ registered. 
When I pointed this out, my 
Customs friend only smiled 
and uttered the magic word 
“Nichevo’”? (What does it 
matter ?). 

At this moment a fat little 
Jew entered the room and intro- 
duced himself in English as the 
manager, courier, and sole repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Tourist 
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Agency (‘ Intourist’). He was 
accompanied by a female doctor, 
whose duty it was to examine 
any fruit carried by travellers, 
in case it concealed undesirable 
literature. The Japanese pas- 
senger, with about a hundred 
oranges and apples, had every- 
one carefully scrutinised, after 
which the physician applied all 
her scientfic training to the 
examination of my dried prunes. 
She even tore open three of 
them, since books or documents 
of an inflammatory nature might 
well have been stowed away in 
them. For fear that their 
kernels might also be broken 
into, I offered her one, but the 
fruit was strange to her, and 
she laughingly refused it. 

By the time that I had 
repacked everything we had 
spent an hour and a half in 
the Customs house, and the 
‘ Intourist ’’ agent led me out 
into a waiting motor-car. With 
the baggage piled upon us 
inside, we drove out of the 
dimly lighted docks up a cobbled 
road called Street of the Twenty- 
fifth of October. It was dark 
and cold, but the icy winter had 
not yet descended upon Vladi- 
vostok. 

We stopped before a pair of 
glass doors over which was 
written Gostinitza Zolotoi Rog 
(Hotel Golden Horn). Any 
illusions conjured up by this 
romantic name were dispelled 
when we entered the building. 
Two or three people standing 
about the doorway might have 
been members of the hotel staff 
or loafers from the street out- 
side. We mounted the un- 
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carpeted stairs, avoiding the 
ladders and buckets which ob- 
structed our path. My guide 
explained that the place was 
actually undergoing repairs, but 
that no room was available 
anywhere else. On the first 
landing we found a group con- 
sisting of a forbidding-looking 
man and two or three maids 
with handkerchiefs round their 
heads. ‘‘ Good evening, com- 
rades,”’ said my companion with 
forced gaiety ; ‘ be so good as 
to tell me where is the room 
prepared for the tourist.’”’ The 
man looked at us sourly and 
made grumbling noises. As 
the hotels at Vladivostok are 
managed by the town govern- 
ment, the arrival of a guest 
gave little pleasure to the hotel 
staff. Eventually one of the 
maids went to the end of the 
dingy passage and fetched a 
key, with which she unlocked 
one of the doors. ‘ Pojaluista”’ 
(Please), she said, ushering me 
in. 

My room contained an iron 
bedstead, a ponderous writing- 
table without inkpot or blotter, 
and two chairs, upholstered in 
red plush, which must have 
been contemporaries of Push- 
kin. Every item of furniture, 
including the curtains, had at- 
tached to it a metal label 
bearing a date and number. 
Judging by the atmosphere in 
the room, the double windows 
must have been closed for 
weeks. There was no carpet. 
In one corner was a basin 
with two taps, ‘Hot’ and 
‘Cold.’ Both produced cold 
water. I rang the bell and 
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asked whether it were possible 
to have a bath. ‘ Pojaluista,” 


said the maid, and returned 
with a jug of hot water. 

There was a knock on the 
door, and the ‘ Intourist ’ man’s 
nose appeared round it. ‘Do 
you wish to take some supper ? ” 
he asked. Since it was about 
ten o’clock, I urged him to 
lead on. In the passage we 
passed two young Jews in 
dinner-jackets, mincing as if 
they were practising dance steps. 
One of them was wearing a 
tasselled skull-cap with coloured 
segments. 

Pointing out that the hotel 
did not serve meals, my guide 
took me along the street to 
a restaurant, but we found 
every place occupied, so we 
went to another, also called 
the Golden Horn. Here the 
ground floor was filled, but we 
secured two seats at a table 
upstairs. There were two other 
men at our table, one dressed 
in some kind of uniform, 
and the other in the common 
native blouse and high boots. 
Taking me at first for Russian, 
they paid little attention to 
us, but some peculiarity in 
my behaviour must have roused 
their curiosity; for one of 
them leaned over and muttered 
to my guide. ‘“ Angliski? ” 
he asked. “It is,’’ replied the 
‘Intourist’ agent, to which 
the stranger rejoined: ‘“ Well, 
we welcome Englishmen,’’ and 
offered me a gherkin. My con- 
ductor called to an _ elderly 
waiter: ‘ Father, what dishes 
are there this evening?’’ The 
choice was limited by the fact 
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that soup was only served at 
mid-day dinner, there was no 
fish, and the only available 
meat was beef. By this time 
I was pleased to eat anything, 
and contented myself with a 
glass of tea, an oily plate of 
beef stroganov (chopped meat 
cooked with rice), and some 
stewed fruit. The price of 
this meal was thirteen roubles, 
which, at the official rate of 
exchange, was more than ten 
shillings. 

Around us were tables occu- 
pied by men and women with 
the crudest of table manners ; 
most of them were in uniform 
of a sort, although many wore 
the native dress distinguished 
by some form of badge. Since 
meals could only be served 
within defined periods, business 
was so brisk that there was no 
time to remove the remains of 
one customer’s repast before 
the next was brought. The best 
feature of the restaurant was 
the orchestra, playing classical 
music which seemed to be 
genuinely appreciated. The in- 
tervals between selections were 
filled by the buzzing of flies, 
which gathered thickly upon 
the stained table-cloths and 
enjoyed the dishes just as 
much as the other diners. 

When we descended to the 
hall we found two stout em- 
ployees holding the door against 
a crowd trying to get in. 
“This is the best restaurant 
in Vladivostok,’ explained the 
‘Intourist’ man, “and too 
many people wish to have 
supper here.’”?’ The doorkeepers 
skilfully expelled us through 
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the valve, and we returned to 
the hotel. I spent the night 
in solving the problem of 
whether it were warmer to 
tuck the edges of a thin blanket 
under the mattress, or to lay 
it doubled upon the middle of 
the bed. 

I was virtually a prisoner 
until the tourist agent came 
to my room next morning, 
since it had hitherto been im- 
possible to buy Russian money, 
and the hotel expenses had 
been included in the price of 
my railway ticket. The agent 
spread his hands in a regret- 
ful gesture. ‘‘ Yesterday you 
arrived too late; today is a 
rest day; tonight you will 
leave by the train; tomorrow 
on the train they will not take 
foreign money. What to do?” 
** Can’t you change some money 
today in your office?’ “Iam 
closed today. It does not per- 
mit itself. We must think what 
to do.” At last he hit upon 
a plan. “I will give you 
some of my Own money, and 
tomorrow I will take your 
money to the bank and change 
it. But I fear I will have 
much trouble, because it ought 
to be changed today. You 
must write a letter explaining 
why you could not change it, 
and I can use this when I have 
trouble. Shall we take some 
breakfast?’ It was eleven 
o’clock, and I heartily agreed. 
We gained access to a restaurant 
only after a good deal of talking, 
since the time fell between two 
meal periods, and the only 
food available was a glass of 
sweet coffee, cheese, black bread, 
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and excellent butter. For this 
I was charged the equivalent 
of six shillings. 

The little Jew complained of 
his sciatica, so I wandered alone 
in the town. Trams, filled to 
bursting point, conveyed the 
drab inhabitants up and down 
the cobbled streets; a few 
Soviet-made motor-cars bumped 
past, carrying individuals in 
uniform or Western dress. On 
the whole, the only well-clothed 
people were soldiers and sailors, 
with which the streets were 
filled. All the shops were shut, 
but the crowds seemed con- 
tent to walk up and down, 
looking into the windows or up 
at the lurid banners celebrating 
the twentieth anniversary of 
the revolution. 

As I neared the outskirts of 
the city, the cobbles gave place 
to a muddy track, and the 
houses were replaced by clusters 
of wooden huts. Most of these 
were surrounded by timber 
fences, upon which was written 
BEWARE. AN EVIL DOG. The 
mixed nature of the population 
was indicated by the number 
of notices inscribed in Chinese 
and Korean. From the top of 
the hill I had an attractive 
view of the heights overlooking 
the Golden Horn and Bosphorus 
Strait, names that suggest the 
thoughts of Russian map- 
makers in the nineteenth 


century. 


At about eleven o’clock that 
night my harassed courier ac- 
companied me to the station, 
a yellow and green building of 
baroque design. There were 
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no porters to be seen, s0 
between us we carried my 
baggage into the station build- 
ing, where in the frenzied mob 
of would-be travellers we found 
one. The waiting-hall was filled 
with people, struggling, arguing, 
or quietly sitting on their 
bundles. A burly official held 
the doors that led to the 
platform. 

I just had time to hand my 
companion one of my tins of 
Keating’s Powder in apprecia- 
tion of his services when the 
doors were opened, and we all 
dashed for the train. My porter 
and I made for the nearest 
Hard-Class carriage, where I 
presented my ticket and was 
eventually lodged in a four-berth 
compartment. The berths were 
plain wooden shelves, but soon 
an attendant came in and laid 
a cotton-stuffed mattress, a 
pair of clean sheets, a pillow, 
and one blanket in each place. 
My three companions arrived 
shortly after me, and since, 
owing to the coldness of the 
carriage I was still wearing 
my fur cap and high-collared 
overcoat, at first mistook me 
for Russian. Great were their 
surprise and interest on dis- 
covering my nationality, and 
we soon fell into lively conver- 
sation. One of them, a fat, 
round-faced man with more 
than his fair share of Asiatic 
blood, turned out to be a 
Government engineer and an 
amusing conversationalist. The 
others were of cruder stuff, a 
young naval warrant officer 
and a military Komissar whose 
face gave the erroneous impres- 
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sion that he was permanently 
drunk. 

At a quarter to twelve the 
train started, and my com- 
panions went down the corridor 
in search of supper. I decided 
that it was time for sleep, 
and felt thankful that we were 
travelling at a sort of jog-trot, 
since the jolting at higher speeds 
would have been unbearable 
and dangerous. 

The coupé became tolerably 
warm, heated by pipes from 
the attendant’s closet at the 
end of the carriage, but my 
comfort was shattered early 
next morning by the splintering 
of glass in the outer window, 
followed by the collapse of 
most of the pane. I put on all 
the clothes I could, and began 
to unpack my washing things. 
“Do you have your own razor?” 
said the warrant officer from 
the bunk above. ‘“ How inter- 
esting.” ‘How do you man- 
age?’’? I asked. “I shall be 
shaved at Irkutsk in four days’ 
time. It is possible to be 
shaved in the station.”” When 
I reached the wash-place, which 
the attendant tried to keep 
clean against the combined 
efforts of the passengers, I 
found that only cold water 
was obtainable. The provodnik 
(car attendant), however, kindly 
informed me that there was 
always a little hot water in the 
pipe just after the engine boiler 
had been filled up at a station, 
and that I had better time my 
ablutions to this event. 

On either side of the line 
stretched miles of brown grass- 
land, relieved by an occasional 
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fir-clad hill. A thin snow was 
beginning to cover the ground, 
and to fill up the space be- 
tween the window-panes in my 
compartment. A man with a 
shiny-peaked cap and long fair 
moustaches came down the cor- 
ridor carrying a basket of hot 
pirojki (minced meat successfully 
concealed in cakes). As break- 
fast would not be served until 
after nine o’clock, I stood in 
the corridor eating one of these, 
and was accosted by two young 
officers in long, well-made khaki 
overcoats. Like nearly all the 
Russians whom I encountered, 
they were friendly, and did not 
laugh at the execrable manner 
in which I spoke their language. 
It became obvious that their 
education had convinced them 
that nothing in any foreign 
country could compare with 
conditions in the Soviet Union, 
and they were well satisfied 
with their lot. ‘‘ In your army,” 
one of them inquired, “ what 
happens when an officer strikes 
a soldier? In our army he 
would be shot.” ; 

A girl with a kerchief round 
her head came along the corridor, 
announcing that breakfast could 
be had. There was only one 
restaurant car for the whole 
train, served by two attendants, 
so that it was necessary to 
wait some time for a place 
and almost as long for service. 
The climate was beginning to 
make me understand the pro- 
verbial Russian appetite, and 
I devoured a panful of rice 
porridge made with butter, a 
piece of steak, and some black 
bread. Nearly everyone was 
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an officer or official, although 
the methods of feeding com- 
pared unfavourably with those 
of a London eating-house. An 
exception must be made in the 
case of two dignified and well- 
dressed Russians from the first- 
class waggon, who might have 
passed for senior civil servants 
in England. At the end of the 
restaurant sat the Jewish man- 
ager with his abacus. Very 
occasionally, at hectic moments, 
he would spring from his chair 
and urge the slow - moving 
waiters to greater efforts. 

I found Aleksei Ivanovitch, 
the engineer, sitting in the 
coupé, singing. ‘When you 
arrive in Moscow,’ he remarked, 
‘“‘ you must see our underground 
railway. Have you heard of 
underground railways in Eng- 
land?” ‘“ We had underground 
railways fifty years ago,” I 
answered. Aleksei Ivanovitch 
smiled incredulously. ‘ Those 
must be quite out of date; 
but ours is a new one.” He 
relapsed into song— 


“ The bells of my well-known troika 
Sound o’er the sparkling snow.” 


The girl in the kerchief came 
down the corridor shouting: 
“First turn for dinner, if you 
please,’”’ and there was a move- 
ment towards the dining-car. 
The warrant officer came in and 
discoursed on the superiority 
of his shoes over mine. During 
our talk he made me a sub- 
stantial offer for my wrist- 
watch and induced me to smoke 
a tube-ended Russian cigarette. 

At six o’clock the maid made 
her final appearance, crying : 
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“Sixth turn for dinner, if you 
please ; it is the last one, and 
will not wait.”” The sailor and 
I found a table and swallowed 
a couple of glasses of vodka. 
“ Little father,’’ he called to the 
waiter, ‘please bring us 
zakuska.”’ * Immediately,’ said 
the waiter, and ten minutes 
later set down before us a 
plate of caviare, which appeared 
to be treated with little more 
reverence than butter. 

We stopped at a small station, 
illuminated by lanterns on the 
walls of the building, in the 
light of which I could see fur- 
capped workmen trudging along 
the snow-strewn platform. “ To 
walk,” said the sailor, and we 
went out into the dry, frosty 
air. A number of passengers 
carried their kettles to the 
hot-water shop, while the more 
canny ones held theirs under 
the drip from a pipe labelled 
HOT WATER WITHOUT PAYMENT. 
Others, apparently unable to 
resist the temptation of buying 
food elsewhere than in the 
restaurant car, crowded round 
a stall where an old woman 
was selling loaves, dried fish, 
and ladlefuls of soup. One of 
my military acquaintances, his 
long greatcoat buttoned up to 
his nose, walked up and down 
with us, the dry snow crunching 
under our feet. ‘‘ Winter begins 
itself in the Maritime Province,”’ 
he remarked. ‘ It will be still 
colder in Siberia.’”’ Over the 
station fence I could see a 
party of peasants tramping 
home through the night; one 
carried a lantern, and another 
was encouraging them with the 
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strains of his concertina. It 
was like a scene on a Christmas 
card. 

Nobody can tell when a 
Russian train will start again, 
so we kept to the platform 
until the provodnik cried: ‘Seat 
yourselves, comrades,’ the 
engine belched clouds of white 
steam into the frosty sky, 
and we all jumped on to the 
carriage steps as the train 
moved off. 

The military Komissar had 
left us, and his bunk was un- 
occupied, but at the next stop 
we were joined by a whiskery 
peasant aged about fifty-five, 
who carried his food for the 
journey and began to dispose it 
about the compartment. After 
nine o’clock the procession to 
the wagon - restaurant recom- 
menced for supper, and I went 
there for some bottled water, 
but was told it had all been 
stowed in the luggage-van by 
mischance. A naval officer in- 
vited me to drink a glass of 
portvein, a pink-coloured sub- 
stitute for the product of the 
Douro valley, and we discussed 
the theatre. My companion 
demonstrated the superior 
realism of the Soviet stage by 
the fact that real rubbish was 
used in street scenes to produce 
an atmosphere of squalor. We 
called for another bottle, but 
were informed that the supply 
had been exhausted. ‘“ The 
manager is responsible,” said 
the naval officer with heat. 
“He deserves to sit for this ”’ 
(i.e.,in prison, understood). The 
train rumbled over the great 
bridge at Khabarovsk. The 
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sky had partly cleared, and 
the moon illuminated the snow- 
clad banks of the wide Amur 
River, backed by the white 
roofs of the city. The snow on 
the platform was thin and 
slippery ; clouds of steam rose 
from the hot-water shop ; from 
the station restaurant came 
the sound of many voices. A 
fur-clad Chinaman was finding 
difficulty in seeking information 
from a surly Cossack. The 
genial Aleksei Ivanovitch joined 
me. “And thou sayest... 
to bathe oneself ! ’’ he observed, 
chuckling at some obscure 
humour in his remark. 

A girl came out and struck 
twice on the bell that hung near 
the door of the waiting-hall. 
“Have you in your stations 
such young ladies and such 
bells ? ’? asked my friend. ‘ It 
means that there are yet five 
minutes.”” His eye caught my 
watch, and he inquired whether 
I would consider selling it. 
“Our watches are, of course, 
much better, but there are not 
enough in the shops.” 

I slept that night in my 
thick underclothes, and looked 
forward to breakfast in the over- 
heated dining-car. The begin- 
ning of the breakfast period, 
however, was put back one 
hour each day, and since one of 
my fellow travellers kept his 
watch by Vladivostok time, 
another by Khabarovsk, and 
the station clocks synchronised 
with Moscow, I decided that 
it would be pleasantest to go 
by restaurant time. 

The expanses of snow- 
powdered prairie stretched away 
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southward towards the Amur 
River, and northward to the 
land of the Yakuts and the 
Arctic Circle. The weather grew 
colder with each hour, and the 
wind blew white flakes against 
the double windows. Our coupé 
was invaded by friends anxious 
to play chess or dominoes, and 
the crowd made for warmth. 
The whiskered moujik handed 
me a piece of dried fish from 
his top bunk, where he sat 
washing down his meal with a 
mug of sugared water. “It is 
muksun,” he said. ‘“ The skin 
is also very good.” 

The maid came down the 
corridor, crying: ‘ The third 
turn for dinner, if you please,’’ 
at which Aleksei Ivanovitch 
and I repaired to the restaurant. 
Over a glass of Soviet tokay 
he asked me whether Russian 
was @ subject generally taught 
in British schools. “It ought 
to be,’ he added, “for the 
revolution will soon be in Eng- 
land, and then it will be 
obligatory.”” We passed by a 
Siberian village of wooden 
houses, each with its nesting- 
box for starlings set on a pole 
above the roof. ‘What do 
you think of our country?” 


asked the engineer. ‘“ Sad,’’ I 
answered. “Sad!” he ex- 
claimed; “it is joyous, rich, 


powerful. It is more rich than 
England.” ‘ You read nothing 
except Soviet newspapers,” I 
rejoined. ‘Our standard of 
living is immeasurably higher 
than yours.’”’ He produced the 
Russian official’s stock remark : 
‘‘ You have many unemployed ; 
we have no unemployed.” 
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“Your unemployed are in the 
army,”’ I said. 

We stopped at a small station, 
where a party of old women, 
working under a male overseer, 
swept snow from the line. In 
a@ siding stood a train of some 
fifteen closed vans, each guarded 
by a soldier in dome-shaped 
cap and ankle-length greatcoat. 
The doors of the vans were 
locked, but curious faces peered 
through narrow window-slits 
near the roof. The train ap- 
peared to have stood there for 
some time, since quantities of 
human refuse had accumulated 
about the waggons. It must 
have been cold in some of 
these, for many had no stove- 
pipes. 


In the late dawn of the fifth 
day we found ourselves travel- 
ling along the southern shore 
of Lake Baikal, that vast inland 
sea the length of which is almost 
equal to the distance from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
Near at hand gathered great 
pine forests, the trees laden 
with heavy snow, and beyond 
the dark water I could just 
make out distant ranges of 
high white mountains. It was 
the first beautiful scene that 
I had encountered on my 
journey. “The water is so 
deep that it never freezes,” 
observed the sailor sleepily from 
his bunk. “ The fish are won- 


derfully large; there can be 
none such in England.” The 
moujik corrected him. “ There 


are only very small fish, Com- 
rade Warrant Officer.’ Our 
attention was diverted by the 
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appearance of the maid with 
an urn of hot coffee and a basket 
of pirojki. “ Little daughter,’ 
called the gourmet Aleksei Ivan- 
ovitch, rising fully dressed from 
his bed, ‘“‘be so good as to 
bring me a glass of coffee and 
two pirojki.”” “ Immediately, 
chief,” said the girl, setting 
down her wares. 

The train crawled on, the 
cliffs rising steeply above us 
on the left, the chilly waters 
rippling against the shore close 
beside the line. A _ fur-clad 
fisherman, crouching over a 
stove in the stern of his canoe, 
glided out from behind a wooded 
island. One of the officers, 
puffing at the inevitable tube- 
ended cigarette, accosted me in 
the corridor. “Do you pray 
to God?’ he asked me un- 
expectedly. “Of course,” I 
replied. “ Why?’ “ Religion 
is the opium of the people,’ 
he quoted. “It is an obstacle 
to progress.’? ‘‘ How possible 
not to believe in God?” 
I inquired. ‘ Consider how 
your Government’s Five Year 
Plans merely produce a quan- 
tity of poorly made machines 
and gather natural products. 
Do you really think that the 
whole universe, with its varied 
forms of life and matter and 
its perfectly adjusted laws, can 
have built itself from nothing 
without an intelligent Creator ? ”’ 
He had not read the answer 
to this one, and changed the 
subject to a discussion of the 
impoverished condition of the 
British people. ‘On the con- 
trary,’ I argued, “‘ no man need 
starve in our country, even 
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though he be unemployed. Your 
standard of living cannot com- 
pare with that of our meanest 
workman.” “Ah! that is 
because the English people ex- 
ploit the natives of India and 
Africa. Let us see if breakfast 
is ready.” 

We rolled into Irkutsk, a 
straggling town of snow-laden 
roofs. The half-frozen Angara 
River glided under the bridge 
towards the Arctic Sea. As 
soon as the train stopped, there 
was a rush of hirsute faces to 
the barber’s shop, while those 
who cared more for the inner 
man crowded through the double 
doors into the fetid restaurant. 
“In England have you a 
station as big as Irkutsk ? ”’ 
asked one of my military friends 
as he joined me in my walk 
along the slippery platform. A 
tank engine ran along beside 
our train, hosing water into 
each waggon. ‘ Look,’ ex- 
claimed my companion, “ there 
will be hot water in the taps 
when we start.” 

Old women, with shawls over 
their heads, were sweeping snow 
from the track; a railway 
mechanic was perseveringly but 
vainly attempting to fit an 
excessively long spring to an 
axle grease-box by hammering 
one end of it against a sleeper. 


- Long-coated officers of the Rail- 


way Militia, in their pink-topped 
round fur caps, strode up and 
down among the crowd. A 
sentry with fixed bayonet stood 
guard over the baggage yard. 
A peasant woman stood loudly 
weeping against the wall, but 
nobody seemed to show any 
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interest, and the raucous music 
from the station’s loud-speaker 
drowned the sounds. 

Two bells chimed, and the 
passengers streamed out to the 
train, carrying kettles, bottles 
of wine, and long loaves of 
bread. A handsome, black- 
haired young man in naval 
uniform met me in the corridor. 
“Tt is Siberia,” he observed 
in English, and laughed. His 
knowledge of the language ex- 
tended little beyond these few 
words, but he interspersed his 
conversation with what others 
he knew. “ Let us drink some 
wine, kapitan.”’ He led me to 
his compartment in the Soft 
Class, which was also occupied 
by a recumbent sea captain 
and an untidy woman with a 
baby. My navalfriend produced 
a bottle of Spanish sparkling 
wine and filled two tumblers. 
The woman was fully engaged 
in pouring coffee into her infant’s 
mouth from a saucer, and the 
sea captain obviously required 
no more refreshment, so we 
pledged each other and began 
to eat pears. Before inquiring 
my name, my host introduced 
himself as “Graf Lev Alek- 
sandrovitch of Suvoritch.” 
“You mean ‘von,’”’ I suggested. 
He nodded, and laughed again. 
“ T show you my photographs,”’ 
he continued, and took a packet 
out of his bag. Most of the 
pictures were scenes of places 
visited by Suvoritch in his 
ship, and included Panama, 
Boston, Devonport, Constanti- 
nople, and the Black Sea ports. 
I saw him try to hide one of 
the snapshots, but having failed 
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to do so, he shyly admitted 
that it was a photo of the 
Royal Sovereign. “Do you 
mind ? ” he asked, and refilled 
my glass. ‘I love very much 
to travel in my ship. I do not 
like the politics of this country, 
so that I love to visit other 
countries.”” He glanced hastily 
at the door, which was shut, 
and relapsed into silence. Was 
he speaking his own mind, or 
was he trying to lead me on? 
I shall never know. 

It was dark, and we stopped 
at a small station the lights of 
which revealed the name ZIMA 
(which means ‘ winter’). The 
icy wind blew thick flakes across 
the lamps and piled little drifts 
against the wall. The sea 
captain woke up and looked 
out. ‘Here is winter,’ he 
said, punning on the word. 
The girl from the restaurant 


hustled along the _ corridor 
crying: ‘“ The sixth turn for 
dinner, if you please. It is the 


last one, and will not wait.” 
Next day we arrived at 
Krasnoyarsk, where the frozen 
Yenisei River told us that the 
thermometer was still falling. 
It seemed incredible that, in 
summer, boats from this squalid 
town in Middle Asia should find 
their way to the Arctic Ocean 
and so to Europe. I was 
impressed by the atmosphere of 
confidence suggested in notices 
displayed on the platforms and 
in the waiting-rooms: “It is 


impossible to commit a nuisance 
here.” A crude statue of Lenin, 
capped with a wig of snow, stood 
out from the clouds of steam 
that enveloped the platform. 
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On the morrow the train 
stopped at Novosibirsk, the 
starting-point of the railway 
to Turkestan. The whitened 
platforms were crowded with 
jostling Turkomans and Kazaks, 
who mingled picturesquely with 
the drab and muffled Slavs. 
Romantic but probably ex- 
aggerated visions were conjured 
up by the advertisement of 
departures for Tashkent, Samar- 
kand, and Bukhara; and trains 
were actually arriving from 
these places, packed with 
almond-eyed travellers. Fixed 
to the wall was a board dis- 
playing a number of photo- 
graphs bearing a _ striking 
resemblance to the portraits 
exhibited in British police 
stations. On closer inspection, 
however, it was found that the 
board was headed “ The Best 
People in Novosibirsk,’ and 
had been erected in commenda- 
tion of meritorious railway em- 
ployees. Red banners and flags, 
inscribed with the praises of 
Stalin and his administration, 
contrasted gaily with the white- 
ness of their surroundings. 

Aleksei Ivanovitch jumped 
after me on to the steps of 
the moving train, loaded with 
gold-sealed bottles. ‘ Soviet 
champagne,” he _ explained. 
“Tomorrow is the anniversary 
of the revolution, and we must 
drink. Would that we could 
be in Moscow for the holiday ! 
The theatres, the crowds, the 
parades are wonderful. Let us 
drink waters in the restaurant- 
car.”’ 

All that afternoon the train 
rumbled through an apparently 
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desert country full of frozen 
marshes, and the engineer 
passed the time singing— 


“* The bells of my well-known troika 
Sound o’er the sparkling snow.” 


He argued about the evil designs 
of Great Britain in Central Asia. 
‘If you do not want to annex 
our territory,’’ he demanded, 
‘“‘why did your General Knox 
go to Krasnovodsk? Why did 
he execute thirty-six defence- 
less Komissars in cold blood, 
the English soldiers cutting off 
their heads with swords? We 
shall not forget these things.” 
“We have quite a different 
version of those stories,” I 
replied, offering him a Gold 
Flake cigarette. ‘‘ Even in the 
days of our weakness,’ con- 
tinued Aleksei Ivanovitch, “‘ we 
drove the Interventionists from 
our country ; now we are strong. 
I do not like your English 
cigarettes ; they are like acrid 
straw.”’ ‘ You need not smoke 
it,’ I said. “Thank you; I 
like very much to smoke it, but 
it is more powerful than our 
papirosi. We have tanks and 
aeroplanes ; we could smash in 
pieces the English army. Try 
one of these sweets.” 

It was dark when we reached 
Omsk, where the Irtish River 
glimmered icily below the steel 
bridge. Young Lev Aleksandro- 
vitch- walked me through the 
station exit, and we stood on 
the steps looking down into 
the deserted square. The grey 
shapes of once handsome build- 
ings rose unlighted round the 
open space; a couple of de- 
jected droshki sheltered under 
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the station wall ; shawled black 
figures moved across the snow- 
covered ground. “It is 
Omsk!” exclaimed Lev Alek- 
sandrovitch, waving a hand 
towards the scene. 

We turned back, but were 
stopped at the entrance by an 
old woman, whose duty was 
apparently to prevent undesir- 
ables from entering the station. 
A speech by my companion 
eventually persuaded her that 
we were passengers, and that 
our tickets were in the hands 
of the Chief of the Train. The 
sailor led me into the heated 
atmosphere of the restaurant, 
where I was met by the most 
succulent view that I had yet 
seen in the Soviet Union. This 
was @ table richly decorated 
with fruit, hams, cold meats, and 
a pig’s head, from which issued 
@ cornucopia encrusted with 
sweetmeats. ‘ Little daughter,” 
said Lev Aleksandrovitch to a 
serving-girl, “‘how much do 
those apples cost?” ‘On this 
table are not for sale, chief. 
Please ask at the buffet.” 
We asked. “There are no 
apples, comrades,” said the 
buffet attendant; “of fruit 
just now there is absolutely 
none.” ‘The decoration is 
just for phantasy,” explained 
the sailor. 


Next day, being the 7th 
November, was the twentieth 
anniversary of the October 
Revolution, the apparent para- 
dox being due to a revolution 
having also taken place in the 
Russian calendar. No formal 
celebration occurred on the 
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train, but, as in most other 
countries, such an occasion 
afforded an opportunity for 
drinking more than usual. Even 
the moujik in my compartment, 
who generally confined himself 
to sugared water or soaked red 
currants, drank several bottles 
of weak, sour beer, and kept on 
repeating: ‘‘ And thou sayest: 
‘To bathe oneself!’” after 
Aleksei Ivanovitch. The war- 
rant officer, whose next shaving 
station was now Moscow, had 
caught a severe cold owing to 
the breaking of our window, 
and occasionally succeeded in 
relieving his intense gloom by 
the internal application of 
vodka. He poured me out a 
half-pint tumbler of the spirit, 
saying: ‘“ Drink, kapitan, to 
the bottom ; today it is obli- 
gatory to drink much.”’ Taking 
a deep breath, I raised the 
glass, saying: ‘“ To the health 
of Tovarishch Stalin” (ap- 
plause) “and of His Majesty 
the King of all the Britains, 
Defender of the Faith, and 
Emperor of India.’”’ There was 
a considerable pause, after 
which the engineer remarked : 
“T drink only to the October 
Revolution,” and began to 
uncork a bottle of Russian 
champagne. 

We passed another train of 
Siberian prisoners. The de- 
serted plain stretched away to 
a horizon of snow and grey 
sky. In the late afternoon we 
stopped at Sverdlovsk, a large 
and dreary industrial town with 
a street of great length, straight- 
ness, and unevenness, which 
was pointed out to me as evi- 
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dence of progress. As one 
travels westwards through the 
Soviet Empire, the station build- 
ings steadily improve, and at 
the Sverdlovsk buffet it was 
possible to buy many of the 
foods displayed. Actually to 
purchase things, however, was 
extremely difficult, on account 
of the shortage of attendants 
and the struggling crowds be- 
sieging the counters. ‘“ Host,’’ 
cried dozens of voices, ‘ sell me, 
please, some sausage, some beer, 
some chocolate.” The host, 
conscious that he was selling 
for the Government, refused to 
be hustled, and pursued his 
course as leisurely as any other 
bureaucrat. 

As it grew dark we passed 
into the Ural Mountains, but 
could see nothing through the 
gloom. Our coupé was full 
of people playing dominoes. 
Aleksei Ivanovitch, swelling his 
ample chest, sang— 


** Hail, my darling Mura, 
Hail, my Mura, and good-bye. ...” 


followed by several snatches of 
a martial character, in which 
the others joined. At length 
the warrant officer asked me: 
‘“ Are there any revolutionary 
songs in English?” ‘I know 
one called ‘ The Wearing of the 
Green,’”? I said, “which is 
much older than any of yours,”’ 
and began. Everyone stopped 
to listen to the strange tune and 
foreign words, and smiled in- 
dulgently. I had to translate 
as I went, but much perplexity 
was caused by the words— 


“ And if the colour we must wear 
Is England’s cruel red. . . .” 
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“To the Irish revolution- 
aries,” I explained, “ England 
was Red, and thus red was the 
enemy colour.’”’ ‘ These Irish 
were reactionaries ? ” suggested 
one of my audience. “ By no 
means,” I replied; “ they 
claimed to be fighting against 
English conservatism.” ‘ They 
were like our Bolsheviki? ” 
“On the contrary, they re- 
presented Irish conservatism, 
nationalism, and the Catholic 
Church.”’ 

They gave it up. 

The weather grew less severe, 
and my sleeping companions 
undressed more generously, 
although Aleksei Ivanovitch 
never removed his cotton under- 
pants, which were tied with 
tapes round the ankle to prevent 
the penetration of cold air. 
Next morning we stopped long 
at a wayside station, and I 
ran up and down in the snow 
beside the train, to the great 
amusement of the other pas- 
sengers, who, perhaps on 
account of their style of dress, 
never moved very fast. As I 
passed the mail waggon, which 
had a convenient slit for posting 
letters, a little peasant boy 
called out: “‘ Uncle, please post 
this letter for me; I cannot 
reach so high.” TI slipped it 
into the box and walked on. 
The lad ran after me until he 
had drawn .abreast, when he 
cried: “ Thank you, uncle,” 
turned back again, and dis- 
appeared. It was a pleasant 
souvenir of Russia. 

As we approached Moscow 
there was an atmosphere of 
bustle. Everybody began to 
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take down his luggage and 
pile it on the floors of the 
compartments ; the provodniks 
came in and removed the bed- 
ding ; even the train began to 
run faster. ‘‘ And thou sayest : 
‘ To bathe oneself!’ ’’ remarked 
Aleksei Ivanovitch, as he 
arrayed himself in a smart 
dark-blue suit. ‘“‘ Where will 
you stay when you are in 
Moscow ?”’ he continued. “I 
would like to show you the 
capital of the only free country 
in the world.” ‘“ Free?” I 
exclaimed. “Dear Aleksei 
Ivanovitch, our country had 
more freedom in the fourteenth 
century than you have now.” 
“What is the use of freedom 
when you are unemployed and 
starving?’’ ‘Nobody need 
starve in our country; but 
our people would starve rather 
than lose their freedom.” 
“Let us drink waters in the 
restaurant,’’ suggested my com- 
panion. 

We ran through miles of 
pine-woods, where the snow 
lay thinner than in Siberia. 
We _ passed Yaroslavl and 
approached the suburbs of 
Moscow. ‘ We shall arrive at 
the North Station,’ observed 
@ young officer in the corridor, 
“unless the train arrives by 
chance at some other station. 
Is your watch an English one ? ”’ 
The minarets of an ancient 
church flashed past to the right 
of the line. “Do you think 
that you would like to trade 
your watch ? ” 

We rattled past rows of in- 
elegant buildings such as line 
the railway approaches to most 
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capital cities. Suvoritch invited 
me into the Soft Class to eat 
‘English caviare.’ ‘ There is 
no such thing,’ I protested, 
but my friend insisted that he 
had a tin of it, and drew the 
curiosity out of his baggage. 
When he had opened it he 
thrust in a spoon and proudly 
presented me with a helping of 
cods’ roe. 

It was still daylight when the 
train puffed into the Moscow 
terminus. Aleksei Ivanovitch 
shook me by the hand and 
said “Do svidanya”’ (Till we 
meet again). A muscular porter, 
with the aid of a rope, hung 
all my luggage about him and 
led me to the street entrance. 
Fortunately I had an address 
to go to, but the train was 
twenty hours overdue, and no- 
body had come to meet me. 
“ Vam khotetsya taksi?”’ asked 
the porter. ‘‘ Certainly I need 
a taxi,” I replied, at which the 
man set down the baggage, 
instructed me to watch it care- 
fully, and went off in search of 
one. Several lorries and chara- 
bancs, labelled TAKSI, went 
past and disappeared in various 
directions, but there was noth- 
ing in the way of a motor-car 
visible at the station. 

The porter returned, shaking 
his head. ‘“‘ There are no taksi,” 
he explained. “It would be 
best to hire a mashina.” I 
gathered that a mashina was 
an ordinary motor-car, but it 
was revealed that these also 
were unobtainable. I suggested 
that the porter should telephone 
to the State Tourist Agency 
and inform it that a helpless 
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foreigner required disposal. [ 
knew that the authorities would 
be so pleased to facilitate my 
departure from the country 
that they would rally to my 
assistance. This struck the 
porter as a very good idea, 
and he once more plunged into 
the vortex of the waiting-hall, 
leaving me to stand guard over 
his load. There seemed to 
be better - dressed people in 
Moscow, even to a well-groomed 
lady who spat elegantly into one 
of the boxes specially provided. 

A uniformed tourist agent at 
length arrived with a mashina, 
and I drove to my friend’s house 
in Ulitza Vakhtangova, where 
I had my first bath since leaving 
the Japanese ship at Vladi- 
vostok. 


Just as it would be shameful 
to visit Japan without seeing 
Fujiyama, so a tour in Russia 
is incomplete without the 
Kremlin. The architectural 
medley of ancient and modern, 
of East and West, of elegant 
and barbaric, typifies the 
mingled character of this Eur- 
asian land. Rising above the 
Red Square on one side and 
the Moskva River on the other, 
the old red brick wall is capped 
by battlements and punctuated 
by spire-topped towers. On 
the high ground within this 
fortress-palace stand the yellow- 
walled Italian buildings erected 
on the site of those destroyed 
in 1812; and beside them the 


‘gilded Byzantine domes of 


Uspenski Cathedral. At the 
fortified gateways are sentries 
to deny the public access. 
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The streets were swept of 
snow, though it seems that the 
disposal of this abundant pro- 
duct must present difficulties. 
The resulting slipperiness of the 
road surface makes one thank- 
ful that there are so few motor- 
cars. As in Vladivostok, the 
trams were always filled to 
capacity, and queues formed 
outside any shop which was 
found to have received a con- 
signment of some desirable com- 
modity, such as boots. I paused 
at a Gastronomicheski magazin, 
the window of which was filled 
with tins of caviare, but great 
was my disappointment at learn- 
ing that I should have to carry 
this delicacy to London in a 
paper bag, since the tins were 
only for phantasy. 

I walked through cobbled 
side-streets to the Square of 
the Opera, where the huge red 
banners and heroic portraits 
were being dismantled after 
the October (November) cele- 
brations. The white columns 
of the Opera House, like the 
front of some Hellenic temple, 
lent a classical tone to this part 
of the city, but the heavy-coated 
pedestrians did not. 

Passing up @ slope between 
a corner of the Kremlin wall 
and the red-bricked Pushkin 
Museum, I reached the Red 
Square, where men were also 
busy removing the _ scarlet 
decorations. Along one side 
of this great space ran the 
crenellated walls, with the 
pointed Kremlin towers and 
the yellow palace beyond them ; 
the other side of the Square 
was bounded by what had once 
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been big-windowed shops of 
the Regent Street quality, but 
which were now Government 
offices. At the far end stood 
the quaintest building in 
Moscow, the Cathedral of St 
Basil, surmounted by twisted 
domes and painted in every 
conceivable colour and fantastic 
pattern, a sort of compro- 
mise between the Gingerbread 
House and a demonstration of 
camouflage. 

I had arrived at four 
o’clock, because at this hour 
Lenin’s tomb is opened. The 
Square was already occupied 
by the longest queue I had 
ever seen, stretching for the 
whole length of the forum and 
back again to the windowless 
block of red and black marble 
where the corpse of Lenin is 
spending the rest of its time. 
The door was guarded by 
sentries and orderlies in long 
grey overcoats, but when I 
went to the head of the queue 
with my passport I was ushered 
into the dim interior. The 
other pilgrims were mostly 
poorly dressed people of all 
ages, and shuffled along in 
awed silence, scrutinised by 
orderlies who watched for sus- 
picious faces or bulging gar- 
ments. We descended two or 
three flights of stairs. The 
only sounds were subdued 
whispering, scraping of boots, 
and the padding of unshod 
feet bound in cloth wrappings. 
At last we reached the inner 
chamber in the middle of which 
lie the remains of Lenin in 
an illuminated glass case. The 
procession was shepherded past 
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at a respectful distance, going 
out through another opening. 
The guards kept us moving, 
and from the semi-darkness we 
used, the few available seconds 
in gazing at the weird display. 
Only the yellow wax-like head 
and hands are visible; the 
eyes are closed and the short 
beard is shiny and well kept. 
Sentries stand motionless at the 
four corners of the bier. 

We were out in the crisp air 
of the Red Square once more, 
and those who had completed 
the pilgrimage dispersed into 
the streets. The attraction of 
this spectacle, owing to the 
shortage of theatre accommoda- 
tion and the closing of so many 
churches, seems to be unequalled 
in Russia. 

On my way home I had 
leisure to admire many large 
public buildings, built in white 
stone or concrete, the appear- 
ance of which contrasted with 
that of the expressionless crowds 
passing beneath their walls. As 
I entered my friend’s house, I 
noticed that the policeman at 
the door had been replaced by 
@ man in the uniform of the 
Ogpu guards, a pretty but 
unconvincing tribute to my 
importance. 

The door was opened by a 
neat-looking maid who spoke 
to me in German, a circum- 
stance which puzzled me until 
I had an opportunity of asking 
my host about it. ‘ Nearly all 
our servants in Moscow are 
Volga Germans,” he explained. * 
“They are descended from a 
community which was invited 
into Russia by Catherine the 
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Great, and settled on the banks 
of the Volga. They have, 
however, remained German and 
are bilingual. Their Christian 
names are mostly Russian, but 
their surnames are Teutonic ; 
for instance, our parlour-maid 
calls herself Anna Petrovna 
Neustadt.” 

The following morning the 
red-nosed and heavily mous- 
tached doorkeeper announced 
that ‘an impropriety’ had 
occurred in the hall during the 
night. It was discovered that 
somebody had entered the house 
unobserved either by the Ogpu 
man or the doorkeeper, had 
torn down a heavy curtain, and 
had evidently passed the hours 
of darkness wrapped in this 
improvised blanket. The floor 
was strewn with cigarette-ends 
and the husks of melon seeds. 
“How did this happen?” de- 
manded my host. The dvornik 
shuffed awkwardly. ‘Some 
hooligan must have entered 
the house during the night,” 
he suggested. ‘‘ Obviously,” 
Charles retorted, “‘ but how did 
he get in and out?” ‘ Accord- 
ing to my opinion, he must 
have entered by one of the 
doors or possibly a window.” 
“You were asleep or drunk, I 
suppose.” “No, no; excuse 
me. At about twelve o’clock 
I saw footmarks on the snow 
in the courtyard. I followed 
the footmarks bravely, until I 
saw @ man climbing in through 
this window on the ground 
floor.” ‘* Why the devil didn’t 


you do something ?”’ ‘‘ Excuse 
me; I thought it might be 
your brother, Mr Edward. 
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What to do? I must either 
shoot him or let him go. If it 
had been Mr Edward, I should 
have done wrong to shoot 
him.” 

Before I left the shelter of 
Charles’s hospitable roof I was 
able to watch the bathroom 
ceiling being repaired, a spec- 
tacle which illustrated origin- 
ality and readiness to break 
with tradition, so typical of 
Soviet methods. A workman 
stood beneath the patch that 
needed repair, holding in his 
left hand a palette with a 
lump of plaster and in his 
right a small trowel; from his 
lips extruded the inevitable 
papiros. Taking a dose of 
plaster on the trowel, he flicked 
it up at the ceiling, skilfully 
ducking his head under the 
palette in order to avoid the 
portions that fell back again. 
By dint of perseverance and 
the complete avoidance of 
hurry, the depression in the 
ceiling was gradually filled up. 

My departure from the Belo- 
russki Station differed from 
that in Vladivostok in that 
there were porters in clean 
white smocks, who deposited 
my baggage in the train leaving 
for the frontier at eleven 
o’clock at night. The two upper 
berths were already occupied 
by a couple of Jewish girls, 
probably sisters, who had 
modestly gone to bed in their 
clothes. Just before the train 
moved off, a drunken man in 
the blouse and high boots of a 
labourer staggered into the com- 
partment and flung himself 
down on the bunk opposite 
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mine. Shortly after we had 
started, an officer of the 
Frontier Guards appeared and 
demanded our passports. My 
inebriated companion suddenly 
roused himself, saying to the 
official: ‘ You talk of pass- 
ports, Comrade Chief? I have 
@ passport that will take me 
to the end of the world!’’ The 
officer smiled indulgently, and 
held out his hand for the 
document. The girls looked up 
and giggled. The man was at 
last prevailed on to produce 
his dokument, but its appear- 
ance caused quite a stir amongst 
the officials in the corridor, and 
the owner was quietly but 
firmly led out to a coupé at 
the end of the carriage. 

We rattled on through the 
night, and after nearly an hour 
my strange bed-fellow returned, 
still under the influence of 
liquor but partially sobered. 
‘What a passport have I, 
comrade!’ he exclaimed, sit- 
ting on his bench. ‘“ There are 
visas of every country in the 
world upon it: Austrian, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Czecho- 
slovak, Soviet; now all is 
finished, finished.’”’ ‘‘ You are 
not Russian, then? ’’ I asked. 
“T? I? Iwas Austrian; now 
I am German. Five years I 
have worked as a mechanic in 
the Soviet Union, and now 
they drive me out. When I 
cross the frontier I shall never 
return. Let us go and drink 
waters. You speak Russian 
like a Czech; what is your 
nationality ?’’ During our con- 
versation the two girls peered 
over the edges of their bunks 
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at us, one above the Austrian 
and one over me, like gargoyles. 
The mechanic staggered to his 
feet and caught the wrist of 
one of them. ‘Come, little 
daughter, let us go to the 
restaurant.’’ The girl cast him 
off and shook her head vigor- 
ously ; the man laughed fool- 
ishly and reeled down the 
corridor. 

I did not see him again until 
the morning, when I found him 
nursing his head and looking 
very sorry for himself. “I 
was drunk last night,’”’ he con- 
fided to me. ‘“ Like a swine I 
was drunk. I[ am ashamed of 
it. Let us go to the restaurant 
and drink tea.”’ 

The girls left us at Minsk, 
and the train began gradually 
to empty at each station. We 
ran through pine-woods scarcely 
touched by snow, for the full 
severity of winter had not yet 
reached Western Russia. Every 
now and then we broke into 
the open plain that extends 
from Moscow to the Polish 
border. 

At about mid-day the train 
stopped at a country station 
decorated with the name of 
NEGORELOYE. Porters entered 
the carriage and removed our 
luggage for Customs examina- 
tion. We had reached the 
frontier. A total of four pas- 
sengers followed their belong- 
ings into the large hall, where 
everything was once more un- 
packed. I had finished my 
prunes, but the officials were 
able to peer into several of 
my cigarettes, in the manner of 
Nelson putting the telescope to 
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his blind eye. Soviet Govern- 
ment establishments are, of 
course, quite distinct from Com- 
munist party organisations, but 
above us on the wall hung a 
number of scarlet banners in- 
scribed: PROLETARIT VSYEKH 
STRAN SOYEDINITYES! WORKERS 
OF THE WORLD UNITE! and 80 
on, in French, German, and 
other languages. The Customs 
searchers, as if to compensate 
for their ravaging of all 
property except that on our 
persons, made wild attempts to 
repack the mangled remains ; 
but when I saw one trying to 
force a left-hand tree into a 
right-hand shoe, I cried out 
upon him to desist. 

An hour later we were in the 
train once more for the few 
minutes’ run to the Polish 
station of Stolpce. We passed 
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through a belt of barbed wire 
guarded by long-coated Russian 
soldiers, and espied the red- 
and-white Polish flag fluttering 
above a neat, whitewashed 
guard-house. ‘“ What did you 
think of Soviet Russia ? ”’ asked 
the Austrian exile, taking his 
bundle from the luggage-shelf. 
“The butter is excellent and 
the people are delightful,’ I 
replied. 

The train slowed down, and 
several officials boarded it, wear- 
ing the golden Polish eagle on 
their flat military caps. “ It 
is like another world,’’ muttered 
my companion, gazing out over 
frozen fields that differed little 
in appearance from the country 
we had left behind us. 

I caught sight of a bowler 
hat on the little station plat- 
form, and knew I was in Europe. 
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CHARLES DICKENS TODAY. 


BY GUY BOAS. 


‘ TALENT,”’ said Lowell, “ is 
that which is in a man’s 
power ; genius is that in whose 
power @ man is.”’ 

Authors of talent are masters 
of themselves: we listen to 
them, knowing that, in whatever 
degree their capacities rise above 
our own, they are nevertheless 
men like ourselves. A man of 
literary genius is another matter : 
when we listen to him, we feel 
that it is not he who is speaking, 
but that someone differing in 
kind both from himself and 
from us is speaking through 
him. He is not master of him- 
self, but servant or ambassador 
of some higher power. We are 
in the presence of a phenomenon, 
like a miracle of electricity, to 
which we have grown so used 
that we no longer regard it with 
awe, but which we no more 
understand than we understand 
the first cause of the universe. 

Such a phenomenon was 
Charles Dickens ; apart from— 
or together with—Shakespeare, 
the greatest of such miracles in 
our literature. In three respects 
Dickens stands beside Shakes- 
peare: firstly, his literary and 
intellectual work far outran the 
opportunities of his education ; 
secondly, he breathed life into 
more characters than the rest 
of our writers put together ; 
and thirdly, his novels are 
dynamic. We know Mr Pick- 
wick and Mr Micawber and 


Sarah Gamp as we know Fal- 
staff and Polonius and Juliet’s 
Nurse, not only from what 
their authors make them say 
and do, but from their vividness 
and roundness of personality, 
which make it possible to 
imagine what they would have 
said and done on any given 
occasion outside the covers of 
their books. These are no hard 
mechanical figures fashioned by 
the steel of a writer’s pen and 
marshalled for the million, like 
news of today, by the mechanism 
of the printer’s press. They 
are two or three extraordinary 
people whom on our journey 
through life we first encounter 
in a book, but who, once we 
have become acquainted with 
them, come popping out of the 
pages and vaulting over the 
covers at all sorts of odd 
moments, so that we suddenly 
find them, in vision, standing 
beside us beaming, gesticulating, 
grousing, as the case may be, 
and dominating our thoughts. 
The same is true of the 
atmosphere of a Dickens novel 
and of a Shakespeare play. 
The fog, physical and spiritual, 
in which the events of ‘ Bleak 
House’ and of ‘Hamlet’ are 
wrapped, drifts out through 
the universe until it seems to 
envelop not only Elsinore and 
the Court of Chancery, but all 
pathetic souls who from the 
beginning of time have found 
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themselves shrouded in the im- 
penetrable vapour of cruel cir- 
cumstance; the storms in 
‘David Copperfield’ and in 
‘Lear’ seem to devour not 
only Steerforth and the King, 
but the whole universe with 
them; at the foot of the 
guillotine in ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ as in Desdemona’s bed- 
chamber, Heaven and Hell meet, 
and the cruelty and heroism 
in two scenes of fiction assume 
the burden of the tragedy of 
all the world. 

In one respect Dickens is 
more phenomenal even than 
Shakespeare: the world which 
he created was more purely 
original. Shakespeare reflects 
the whole of life, from palace 
to tavern, as it is. Dickens, 
more at home in tavern than 
in palace, has not Shakespeare’s 
universal knowledge and touch, 
but, perhaps for that very 
reason, he made that portion 
of life which was his own so 
peculiarly his own that he 
seems less to have fashioned his 
world from life than to have 
fashioned life from his world. 

It might be supposed that 
we should be content to read 
and enjoy a popular author— 
using the word ‘ popular’ in 
both senses—and leave it at 
that. But’ this is not the 
usual fate of authors. We are 
not content merely to enjoy 
their writings, even when they 
have made no greater demand 
upon our concentration than to 
leave us works of fiction obvi- 
ously composed for our delight. 
For some mysterious reason we 
insist on putting them to other 
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uses. We lecture one another 
upon them, we examine the 
hapless children in our schools 
upon them, we write articles 
pointing out their defects, as 
though we could have made a 
very much better job of writing 
these masterpieces ourselves. It 
is as though, when an engineer 
has made a bridge, instead of 
walking to and fro upon it, 
for which purpose it was con- 
structed, we must be continu- 
ally poking at the foundations 
to see whether all is well, 
analysing the material from 
which it is made and discussing 
whether some better material 
might not have been used, and 
studying the view from the 
bridge to prove that we were 
intended to get such and such 
an impression of that distant 
vista, and not the impression 
which Professor So - and - so, 
when last he took up his position, 
camera or telescope in hand, 
decreed that the sightseer should 
receive. 

There has appeared lately a 
gesture from Nazi Germany 
which, while it is in direct 
defiance of our English ideas 
of freedom, may find even in 
some English hearts a secret 
measure of sympathy. One 
reads that all criticism of artistic 
works in Germany is in future 
to be suppressed, on the grounds 
that since it is so much easier 
to criticise than to create, 
criticism is impertinent and 
only calculated to depress the 
makers of modern Teutonic 
masterpieces. Something of the 
same kind was suggested in 
England by so non-totalitarian 
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a personality as Sir John Squire, 
who, although a critic himself, 
protested that he did not see 
why, as soon as an author wrote 
a book, a multitude of other 
authors should write to the 
papers articles called critiques, 
in which they hastened to 
point out what a very bad book 
had been written. When some- 
body makes a soap, Sir John 
remarked, other members of 
the soap trade do not imme- 
diately write to acquaint the 
public with the defects of the 
new soap, so why should the 
makers of books allow them- 
selves to be treated in this 
way? The answer is not 
obvious, and one cannot feel 
certain that if the whole body 
of criticism were removed from 
our Pantheon of literature we 
should be any the worse; only 
the critical works which have 
been so good that they have 
themselves become works of 
creation would be worth mourn- 
ing, and even these large fleas 
have had the disadvantage of 
producing lesser fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, proving 
that the ad infinitum factor of 
this literary criticism business 
is of doubtful value. 

Whatever follows in these 
pages, therefore, about Dickens 
will not be in the vein of 
literary criticism. Such critics 
have been put in their place 
once for all by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch when he wrote: 
“Tt is the inestimable gift of 
Charity that Dickens flings over 
all things as his magic mantle : 
so that, whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; 
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whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away ; 
whether there be little critics 
tormented about Dickens 
style, in the folds of that 
mantle they shall be folded and 
hushed.” But granted that 
there does exist an ineradicable 
desire on the part of those 
who read books to analyse why 
they like them, there is no 
reason why we should not try 
to explain to ourselves what it 
is that Charles Dickens means 
to us. 

Firstly, he was big. That 
big head that we know so well 
from pictures, with the luxuriant 
hair, the penetrating eyes, the 
forehead wide enough to em- 
brace his kingdom, and the 
beard flowing with sufficient 
majesty to dominate it, these 
external features seem to be 
Nature’s trade-mark to guaran- 
tee the bigness of the heart 
within. The beard especially 
sets one thinking. Was it 
the cause or the effect of so 
much Victorian impressiveness ? 
Whatever we may think of the 
relative stature of ‘ The Forsyte 
Saga’ and ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
of ‘ The Good Companions ’ and 
‘The Pickwick Papers,’ the 
finely chiselled Roman features 
of John Galsworthy and the 
keen, half-jovial, half- critical 
face of J. B. Priestley cannot 
compete in majesty with the 
leonine head of Charles Dickens. 
But if Galsworthy had had a 
beard, or were Mr Priestly— 
for it is not too late—to grow 
one, would they have a better 
chance? They might: indeed 
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it might be suggested to 
Mr Priestley that if he wishes 
to catch up in reputation with 
his revered and acknowledged 
Victorian master, he should 
consider devoting the next six 
weeks of his creative energy to 
fostering, not another novel or 
play, but a beard. Is not 
Jack Hobbs as great a batsman 
as W. G. Grace? But how 
can Hobbs, beardless, ever hope 
to challenge the throne of the 
Grand Old Man of cricket? 
A whole thesis might be written 
on this subject of Victorian 
beards, on the lines of Carlyle’s 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ but we must 
not pause to do it now; for if 
we once became entangled in 
Dickens’s beard we might never 
escape to consider any other 
of his features. 

His output was big. The 
long uniform row of books, 
many of them running to some- 
thing like eight hundred pages, 
which occupy a whole shelf to 
themselves, and a large one, 
in every library, makes it as 
impossible to think of Dickens 
as anything but big as it is to 
question the magnitude of the 
Alps or the Atlantic. Quantity 
is not everything, but when it 
is allied to quality it is in- 
vincible. The fact that this 
work was done by a man who 
at one period of his childhood 
was half starved, was for many 
years an Over-worked reporter, 
and died before he was sixty, 
makes the prodigality of his 
achievement the more splendid. 
Here again we think of Shake- 
Speare, who died when he was 
fifty-two. Such men make the 
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conventional measuring of time 
by length of years a curious 
fallacy: when Nature decides 
to release her pent-up energy 
through the powers of an indi- 
vidual, she pays no attention 
to trades union hours. Napoleon 
had burnt himself out, like 
Shakespeare, at the age of 
fifty-two, and Julius Cesar and 
Dickens were both only fifty- 
eight when they returned to 
the shades, leaving behind them 
as much work as it would take 
the normal man two hundred 
years to accomplish in quantity, 
while in quality the normal man 
could not accomplish it at all. 

But it is in the sphere of 
the heart that the bigness 
of Dickens is pre-eminent. In 
sheer intellectual and scientific 
grasp of life he had his limita- 
tions. He is not, like Shake- 
speare, at home with all men, 
nor, like Mr Bernard Shaw, 
does he trouble to master the 
technique of whatever subject 
—economics, medicine, prize- 
fighting, or music—may happen 
to come under his review. But 
when it comes to feeling, to 
being moved by passion, as 
St Paul was, or St Joan, or 
Cervantes, or Voltaire, to right 
the wrongs of this evil and 
stupid world, then Dickens rises 
among authors like a knight in 
armour, the St George of Eng- 
lish literature, towering above 
all other literary gladiators who, 
armed with their pens, have 
sought to conquer the Satanic 
hosts. 

Our first usual thought of 
Dickens is that he was a great 
humorist. Certainly his laugh, 
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as Meredith said of Shake- 
speare’s, sounds like “a thousand 
beeves at pasture,” and cer- 
tainly ‘The Pickwick Papers’ 
is one of the greatest of all 
humorous books. And yet it 
is surely inappropriate to think 
of Dickens as primarily a funny 
man. The Oxford Dictionary 
defines a humorist as ‘ a faceti- 
ous talker or writer’’; we 
look up ‘facetious’ and find 
that a facetious person is 
“one who is given to making 
pleasantries or being waggish ”’ ; 
we turn to a ‘ wag’ and find that 
he is “‘ a facetious person.”’ At 
this point we close the dic- 
tionary, the wheel having come 
full circle. This experiment 
proves how futile may be the 
pursuit of verbal truth within 
the covers of a dictionary when 
the matter is divorced from 
real life. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary serves lawyers well 
when the verdict depends upon 
the precise definition of a word ; 
but when all that the dictionary 
can tell us about Charles Dickens 
is that he was a wag, we must 
look elsewhere for satisfaction. 
A wag, like a clown, is one who 
uses humour for its own ends 
and nothing more: the great 
humorist, like Dickens, is one 
who uses humour so that in 
our laughter we may realise 
the vast incongruities of life, 
in which respect he is a philoso- 
pher; that while we laugh we 
may also lament the pathos and 
futility of human endeavour, 
in which respect he is a satirist ; 
that we may resolve to do our 
best even while we smile to 
challenge the absurdities and 
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injustices of our social organisa- 
tion, in which respect he is a 
reformer; and that we may be 
comforted when we look on this 
sorry scheme of things by appre- 
ciating the good feeling which 
interpenetrates the scheme, in 
which respect he is a saint. 

If one were asked to pick 
at random from the novels a 
short passage containing the 
quintessence of Dickens, I do 
not think one could do better 
than choose the description 
of the child Esther Summer- 
son’s encounter with the curious 
stranger in the coach, in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ when Esther is travel- 
ling from the home of her 
deceased godmother to take up 
her residence at school, the 
stranger turning out to be the 
benevolent and eccentric John 
Jarndyce who is acting as her 
guardian. 

In spirit and in detail this 
passage is Dickens in essence. 
Firstly, the scene is moving, 
it is a travel scene, the coach 
is speeding down the road as 
we read, engendering a sense 
of zest in movement and journey 
and change which pulses through 
all Dickens’s books, a sense that 
Life is itself the adventure of 
@ journey, in which anything 
may happen, during which any- 
one may be encountered, and 
in which, however placid the 
present may seem, something 
surprising may occur round the 
next corner. 

The attendant background of 
nature as seen from the coach 
window is as _ stimulatingly 
beautiful as always when seen 
from the window of Dickens’s 
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mind: “ the frosty trees that 
were like pieces of spar; and 
the fields all smooth and white 
with last night’s snow; and 
the sun so red but yielding so 
little heat; and the ice, dark 
like metal, where the skaters 
and sliders had brushed the 
snow away.” “ If God were not 
benevolent,’”’ a former Head- 
master of Oundle remarked, “ I 
do not think He would have 
made the world so beautiful.’’ 
One feels in the landscapes of 
Dickens’s that Dickens needed 
no persuasion to credit the 
divine benevolence. 

The touches of tenderness— 
the orphan girl, friendless ex- 
cept for her bird— with my 
bird-cage in the straw at my 
feet’: the subtle touch that 
whoever else is to be cold in 
the coach, the bird is to have 
the benefit of the straw. ‘“ He 
brushed one of his large furry 
cuffs across my eyes—” and 
then the gentle bracket (‘ but 
without hurting me’’). Finally 
the parting old-world courtesy, 
“he shook hands with me,” 
showing that the spurning of 
the best plum-cake and the pie 
on gastronomic grounds was 
forgiven. 

Then the acute observation, 
which must be a qualification 
in every novelist, but which, 
in the case of Dickens, seems 
of almost uncanny power. The 
gentleman, even when he first 
addressed his question : “‘ What 
the de-vil are you crying for ? ”’ 
“was still looking out of 
his window’; everything is 
noticed and remembered, even 
things which had gone before 
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the present scene: “I thought 
of my dead godmother ; of the 
night when I read to her; of 
her frowning so fixedly and 
sternly in her bed.” Not only 
what is, but what has been, 
and what will be, seems to 
pass like an atavistic and pro- 
phetic vision before the mind 
of the writer. 

Yet, together with these senti- 
mental features, the whole scene 
is shot through with an in- 
finitely amused and hilarious 
good nature, which makes 
Dickens and his readers enjoy 
tragedy and pathos, if one 
may put it so, almost as much 
as comedy and farce. One does 
not think of Lewis Carroll and 
Dickens as writing in one style, 
yet the animals in ‘ Alice’ 
talk in no wise differently from 
Esther and the gentleman: 
“And what are you crying 
for?” said the gentleman ; 
“ don’t you want to go there ? ” 

“* Where, sir ? ” 

“Where? Why, wherever 
you are going,’’ said the gentle- 
man. 

“T’m very glad to go there, 
sir,’ I answered. 

“Well, then! Look glad!” 
said the gentleman. 

But the humour of the scene 
transcends the fun of ‘ Alice,’ 
in that it has a purpose; the 
creatures in ‘ Alice’ have no 
purpose but to enjoy their 
logic and to discomfit Alice ; 
but the gentleman’s purpose in 
the coach, however curiously 
he may express himself, however 
formidable he may appear to be, 
is to comfort Esther, as the 
author’s purpose is to comfort 











us with an assurance of the 
kindness of human nature. 

Lastly, how typical of 
Dickens it is that the comfort 
which is offered is expressed 
in the terms of plum-cake and 
pie. Even though these par- 
ticular viands may have been 
calculated to disagree with 
Esther’s delicate digestion, noth- 
ing could be healthier than that 
enthusiastic delight in food and 
drink which permeates almost 
every story that Dickens wrote. 
“A man may go a long way,” 
said Dr Johnson, “ before he 
finds anything better than his 
dinner at the end of the 
journey.” The ascetic would 
not agree, but Johnson and 
Dickens are instances of men 
who can combine exaltation of 
mind with exaltation of body, 
so that they put themselves on 
good terms with humanity and 
bring their spiritual messages 
home with an ease which 
ascetics, in whose company the 
ordinary man cannot feel quite 
comfortable, may be tempted 
toenvy. The gentleman for the 
moment was ‘floored,’ and 
threw the pie out of the window. 
Dickens in winning our hearts 
is never floored, and, even if 
we become so self-indulgent that 
his spiritual flights no longer 
appeal to us, we can never be 
proof against his reminder that 
so long as plum-cake exists 
with sugar on the outside an 
inch thick, and pies exist made 
from the livers of fat geese, life 
is given to us as a glorious 
thing to be enjoyed. 

Let us now cease from follow- 
ing Dickens througi the con- 
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genial rush of air engendered 
by a stage-coach journey and 
follow him indoors. If we are 
searching for the heart of the 
novelist, where can we more 
appropriately find it than in the 
confines of a school? It should 
be noticed that whenever a 
novelist writes of his school- 
days—the thought should be a 
source of alarm to schoolmasters 
—his writing seems to take on 
a peculiar pang of sincerity. 
School-days are common to us 
all; they are days which come 
upon us when our minds are 
particularly sensitive to impres- 
sions; we are put under an 
authority which can deal with 
us pretty much as it likes, and 
which gives us scant part in the 
shaping of our lives, and that 
is perhaps the reason why, 
when a sensitive soul can express 
itself in the freedom of adult 
years, the remembered experi- 
ences of school-days are apt to 
be so graphic and poignant. 
It is one of the paradoxes of 
education that while school is 
supposed to develop literary 
ability it is the literary man 
who is most apt to arraign his 
school, and, contrary to the 
dictum so often enunciated by 
givers of prizes, to maintain 
that his school-days were the 
least happy of his life. 
Dickens was no exception to 
this. Certainly his actual 
schooling does not merit a 
different attitude: in his case 
it is the lost opportunities of 
education which luckier boys 
enjoyed that he laments, 
though, had he been more 
fortunate, one does not feel 
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convinced that the resulting 
impressions would have been 
any happier. After his father 
had been recalled by his naval 
duties from Portsmouth to 
London, and the family had 
settled at Chatham, Charles was 
sent with his sister Fanny to a 
little preparatory school in 
Rome Lane. We know nothing 
of this school beyond the novel- 
ist’s dim memory that when, 
years afterwards, he went to 
look for it, he found that it 
had been pulled down; but 
out of the long distance of 
time he seems to have remem- 
bered that the school had been 
over @ dyer’s shop, and that 
as he went up to it he had often 
grazed his knees, and that in 
trying to scrape the mud off 
a@ very unsteady little shoe he 
had generally got his leg over 
the scraper. When he was nine 
he was put under the care of 
a Mr Giles, an Oxford man, 
who seems to have encouraged 
him, particularly in the art of 
elocution, in which Mr Giles 
was interested. But when his 
father’s fortunes declined, and 
Mr Dickens was confined to the 
Marshalsea, Charles had to be 
taken from theoretical work 
and placed in the blacking 
factory, to suffer that childish 
agony of soul which will remain 
for ever one of the most poignant 
criticisms of our social system. 
After his eventual release from 
the warehouse he was sent for 
@ couple of years to the school 
of a Mr Jones in the Hamp- 
stead Road, where he began 
to practise literary composition 
and to take that active part in 
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theatricals which remained a 
passion throughout his life. 
But even this brief experience 
of what should have been a 
sympathetic preparation for life 
was marred by the fact that Mr 
Jones had the reputation of 
being a severe thrasher, and is 
probably enshrined notoriously 
for posterity under the name of 
Mr Creakle. 

When he _ was_ fourteen, 
Dickens left school for good. 
A time followed spent in that 
little upstairs room, described 
in ‘ David Copperfield,’ where 
in his father’s house in Chatham 
nobody but the child ever 
troubled to go, but in which 
‘blest little room’ he made 
the acquaintance of Roderick 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, Tom 
Jones, Don Quixote, and other 
transcendental literary company 
which was at such variance with 
the drab reality of his own cir- 
cumstances. It is probable that 
those solitary hours and his 
natural genius were the in- 
gredients which gave to the 
cultured world the cultured 
books that no cultured education 
played any part in making. 

It is in the character of Mr 
Squeers and the establishment 
of Dotheboys Hall that Dickens 
is usually considered to have 
settled his account with educa- 
tion, but he brought an infin- 
itely more subtle indictment 
against the deficiencies of 
schools in his description of Dr 
Blimber’s Academy in ‘ Dombey 
and Son.’ The shafts are here 
the more deadly, because the 
cruelty practised on Dr 
Blimber’s victims is exercised 
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amid the refinement and opu- 
lence of comfortable material 
surroundings. The food is 
ample and good, sufficient to 
nourish the young brains every 
day so that they may be over- 
worked; there is a butler to 
wait at table, to add his im- 
pressiveness to the daily over- 
awing of the boys; the Doctor, 
far from being an ignorant 
rascal like Mr Squeers, is a 
highly cultivated and educated 
preceptor, the extent of whose 
knowledge is a first-class equip- 
ment for overweighing the frail 
intellects of his pupils. 

“¢A Nero, a Tiberius, a 
Caligula, a Heliogabalus, and 
many more,’ pursued the Doctor ; 
‘it is, Mr Feeder—if you are 
doing me the honour to attend 
—remarkable: VERY—remark- 
able, sir ? 

‘“‘ But Johnson, unable to sup- 
press it any longer, burst at 
that moment into such an over- 
whelming fit of coughing, that 
although both his immediate 
neighbours thumped him on 
the back, and Mr Feeder him- 
self held a glass of water to 
his lips, and the butler walked 
him up and down several times 
between his own chair and the 
sideboard, like a sentry, it was 
full five minutes before he was 
moderately composed, and then 
there was a profound silence. 

“¢ Gentlemen,’ said Doctor 
Blimber, ‘rise for Grace! 
Cornelia, lift Dombey down ’— 
nothing of whom but his scalp 
was accordingly seen above 
the table-cloth. ‘Johnson will 
repeat to me tomorrow morning 
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before breakfast, without book, 
and from the Greek Testament, 
the first chapter of the Epistle 
of Saint Paul to the Ephesians, 
We will resume our studies, 
Mr Feeder, in half an hour.’ ” 
Here again are all the typical 
Dickens characteristics: the 
pity for children, the penetra- 
tion through humbug, the un- 
erring eye for the absurd, and 
the joy in life which, even 
while it is recording the scars, 
cannot but enjoy the battle. 
Doctor Blimber may have been 
@ monstrous pedant, yet Dickens 
cannot withhold from him the 
one tribute which he could not 
withhold even from the out- 
rageous Mr Squeers, that he, 
Dickens, enjoyed him, even 
while he detested him. In the 
character of Mr Feeder there 
is an interesting point to 
be noted. When Shakespeare 
or Dickens is in full sail, 
with a plethora of animated 
characters, so that everybody 
on the face of the earth is able 
to put his own point of view, 
to walk abroad in his own 
shadow, and to speak his own 
peculiar language, until it seems 
quite impossible to guess what 
the master-mind who is pulling 
the strings of the puppets him- 
self thinks, one only occasion- 
ally gets a hint of the voice and 
mind of the author himself. In 
Prospero and Hamlet Shake- 
speare seems to push his way 
from the wings on to the stage, 
but it is not any one of the 
author’s striking protagonists 
who is honoured to express 
Dickens himself. Only in such 
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a quiet, unassuming, down- 
trodden personage as Mr Feeder, 
extending what help he can 
almost furtively to the op- 
pressed, shrinking from the eyes 
of the oppressors, does one 
seem to catch the character 
of Dickens, bringing his succour 
to the world, not from the 
cornucopia of privilege and high 
station, but from the tattered 
wallet of a forlorn Dick Whit- 
tington, who, though in the end 
he conquered London and the 
world, never forgot that London 
and the world had done nothing 
to help him, but cast him out 
and threw him on the strength 
of trusting to his own soul. 
Maybe it is all for the best. 
Whatever the French Revolu- 
tionaries and their successors 
preach, men may teach them- 
selves to be fraternal, they 
may struggle to be free, but 
they will never manage to be 
equal. Nor can even the poli- 
ticians remedy this: they may 
give free education to all, they 
may one day distribute the 
wealth of the world equally 
to all; but so long as the gods 
give to a child Dickens the 
genius which is to put Mr 
Squeers and Dr Blimber in 
their places, and the generality 
of mankind, even if they have 
won first classes at Oxford and 
Cambridge, can do nothing but 
sit round and admire, men are 
not equal, and nothing that 
men can do will make them so. 
“The first shall be last, and 
the last first,’’ and in the final 
gradation it will be the boy from 
the blacking factory, who, with 
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oily hands and broken heart, 
will take honours beyond those 
which any university can confer. 

‘A Tale of Two Cities’ may 
not be one of Dickens’s best 
books; Anatole France may 
have done the same thing better 
in ‘ Les Dieux ont Soif’; like 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘ Yeoman 
of the Guard,’ the ‘ Tale’ may 
fall below the author’s usual 
standard in that it is not 
written in the particular vein 
of genius which is the author’s 
unique endowment; but for 
all that the ‘Tale’ is as per- 
fectly constructed as any of 
Dickens’s novels, and in its 
closing chapters he reaches a 
pitch of exaltation never quite 
equalled in his more character- 
istic work. It is perhaps worth 
noting that out of all the 
great English classics that have 
been seized upon by film pro- 
ducers to minister to their art, 
which does not seem, except in 
the case of Mr Walt Disney, to 
be able to produce original 
masterpieces of its own, ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities’ has been 
turned into a film which, with 
Mr Ronald Colman in the part 
of Sydney Carton, comes as 
near to being an authentic 
tragedy of the highest quality 
as any other talking film. As 
Carton and the seamstress 
mount the scaffold the voice 
describing the scene seems to 
take on a universal tone which 
is grander and more absolute 
than is ever heard in ‘ Pickwick ’ 
or even in the other ostensibly 
graver stories. One seems to 
hear other voices too, mingling 
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in the prose, Bunyan’s and 
Hardy’s and those of the 
translators of the Bible; it is 
as though the most eloquent 
and sensitive speakers of Eng- 
lish were uniting to do justice 
to the final episode, but the 
hall-mark throughout is that 
of Dickens, with sentiment 
trembling on the brink of senti- 
mentality, and yet with that 
defect swallowed up, merged, 
and obliterated by the majestic 
impressiveness of the whole. 

‘“ The second tumbril empties 
and moves on; the third comes 
up. Crash :—and the knitting- 
women, never faltering or paus- 
ing in their work, count Two. 

“The supposed Evremonde 
descends, and the seamstress is 
lifted out next after him. He 
has not relinquished her patient 
hand in getting out, but still 
holds it as he promised. He 
gently places her with her back 
to the crashing engine that 
constantly whirrs up and falls, 
and she looks into his face and 
thanks him... . 

“The two stand in the fast- 
thinning throng of victims, but 
they speak as if they were 
alone. Eye to eye, voice to 
voice, hand to hand, heart to 
heart, these two children of 
the Universal Mother, else so 
wide apart and differing, have 
come together on the dark 
highway, to repair home to- 
gether, and to rest in her 
bosom. ... 

*¢ ¢ You comfort me so much ! 
I am so ignorant. Am I to 


kiss you now? Is the moment 
come ? ’ 
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66 Yes.’ 

“She kisses his lips; he 
kisses hers ; they solemnly bless 
each other. The spare hand 
does not tremble as he releases 
it ; nothing worse than a sweet, 
bright constancy is in the patient 
face. She goes next before him 
—is gone; the knitting-women 
count Twenty-Two. 

“*¢T am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord: he 
that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die!’ 

“The murmuring of many 
voices, the upturning of many 
faces, the pressing on of many 
footsteps in the outskirts of 
the crowd, so that it swells 
forward in a mass, like one 
great heave of water, all flashes 
away. Twenty-Three.” 

Of this passage G. K. 
Chesterton wrote not long be- 
fore he died :— 

“JT know nothing in all the 
works of this man of genius 
which is, in the true sense, 80 
imaginative as the last strange 
voice, coming from nowhere, 
those great timeless words put 
into the mouth of no mortal 
character, spoken suddenly as 
by a trumpet out of the empty 
sky, between the click of the 
knitting needles and the crash of 
the guillotine : ‘ I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life... .’” 

The violence, the atrocities, 
the threat to the very exist- 
ence of ordered society, which 
Dickens described in his ‘ Tale 
of Two Cities,’ must have 
seemed to him, writing in the 
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comparative security of the 
Victorian era, phantasmagoric 
and never - to - be - resurrected 
horrors of the past. So changed 
is the world today from that 
which Dickens left, that one 
cannot but wonder what he 
would think of England if he 
could see it now. Nothing 
would depress him more, one 
feels, than to find us making 
preparations to guard against 
possible physical destruction 
vastly more deadly than that 
of the French Revolution. On 
the other hand, it is pleasant 
to reflect that there would be 
a great deal in our post-war 
England which would delight 
him, and into which he would 
enter with the old vigour and 
zest. One pictures him a prince 
at Broadcasting House, receiv- 
ing an even higher fee than 
Sir Harry Lauder for cheering 
us through the ether as we 
sit in our homes. One hears 
in imagination the resonant 
dramatic voice booming from 
our Murphys and our Pyes, with 
@ special appearance sometimes 
in the Children’s Hour, and 
appealing at as frequent inter- 
vals as the authorities will 
allow him for the Week’s Good 
Cause. There is only one wire- 
less institution which I can 
imagine would be as appro- 
priate as that of the King’s 
Message to his people spoken 
on Christmas Day: it would be 
an annual reading by Dickens on 
that day from the ‘ Christmas 
Carol.’ 

What view he would have 
taken, conscientious artist that 
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he was, about the films, it is 
more difficult to know; but 
at least one can be certain that 
he would have approved of 
the pleasure this invention has 
provided for all elements of 
the population, however slender 
their means. He would have 
rejoiced in the improvement of 
our social services, for which 
cause he had laboured so unre- 
mittingly, the improvement in 
our workhouses, our prisons, 
our factories, and especially in 
our schools; though no doubt 
he would not have been slow 
to point out many things still 
to be done, he could not fail 
to feel profound pleasure that 
so much progress has been 
made along the paths where 
he first lighted the way. For 
whatever else may be said 
against our development since 
the turn of the century, no 
one can deny that we have 
more and more given our coun- 
try into the keeping of the 
People, distributed more of the 
common stock of money and 
leisure among the People, and 
given political power and in- 
fluence in the shape of universal 
suffrage to greater and still 
greater numbers of the People. 
And if ever the People had a 
representative and a mouth- 
piece, it was in the person of 
Charles Dickens. He was born 
of the People, laboured among 
the People, thought and felt 
aS the People think and feel, 
and even at the height of his 
fame and affluence he never 
lost the common touch, nor 
failed to devote himself to 
N 
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the common problems of ordi- 
nary humanity rather than to 
the esoteric conundrums of high 
art and statecraft and high 
society and high finance. He 
was the supreme aristocrat in 
ability, the supreme democrat 
in achievement. He was part 
of that extraordinary paradox, 
the English constitution, in 
which the whole country be- 
comes yearly more democratic 
and yearly more attached to 
the Crown, in which men, like 
Lord Nuffield, become million- 
aires in order to give away 
their fortunes for the benefit of 
everybody else, in which those 
who have enough money, and 
even just enough money, to 
pay income tax provide schools 
where the sons and daughters 
of the less fortunate are edu- 
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cated so that they may com- 
pete in securing posts which 
hitherto were a preserve, and 
in which the greatest blemish 
now is not that men are over- 
worked but that so many of 
them are unemployed. In the 
measure in which we have 
succeeded in solving our social 
problems, Dickens, if he could 
come among us again, would 
give us his approbation, and 
in the measure in which we have 
failed the fault would not rest 
with him for having omitted 
to advise, exhort, and warn us 
about the task. 

Dickens is dead, but his 
books are not, nor ever will be 
so long as the English people 
are alive to read them and 
alive enough to understand 
them. 
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COURTNEY’S. 


BY DOUGLAS HALLAM. 


On the morning of 29th April 
1915 we landed on Turkish soil 
at Hell Spit, at the mouth of 
Shrapnel Valley. 

Engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
are given years of technical 
training before they are turned 
loose to practise their profes- 
sion; here was I, a Canadian, 
Lieutenant in the R.N.V.RB., 
in charge of thirty men about 
to go into action, with only 
five months’ sketchy training 
and no practical experience to 
guide me. 

We were the only unit landed 
at this time, and with our 
goods and chattels around us, 
bunched together for comfort 
in what must have been a 
forlorn - looking little group, 
we waited for something to 
happen. We had no idea where 
to go, or how; or what we 
were expected to do when 
we got there. But although 
our unit was small we had 
six of the most destructive 
weapons available, six of the 
very latest thing in machine- 
guns, superior to anything on 
Gallipoli. 

We waited impatiently, and 
as the light increased so did 
the rattle of rifle-fire. 

Then arrived a tall New 
Zealander, who said he was our 
guide and that our headquarters 
were at the top of Shrapnel 
Valley, where it branched into 
Monash Gully. At that time 





these names meant nothing 
to me. 

We picked up our machine- 
guns, tripods, and ammunition 
boxes and followed him into 
the mouth of Shrapnel Valley. 
The ground was everywhere 
covered with arbutus, dwarf 
holly-oak and stunted pine, 
from three to twelve feet high, 
and so thick in places that to 
force a passage through was 
impossible. 

As we advanced up the valley 
the sides closed in and became 
steeper. We came to a place 
where a spring had made a 
little bog, and I saw that a 
dozen or so rifles had been 
thrown down to act as stepping 
stones. We had no rifles; we 
had revolvers and automatic 
pistols, but I had never liked 
the nasty, short little weapons, 
believing them to give a false 
sense of security, and therefore 
to be more dangerous to the 
man using them than to the 
man they were used against. 
I picked up one of the rifles. 
It was short and felt beautifully 
balanced, so I passed it to one 
of my men to carry and clean. 
It proved to be a handy and 
accurate weapon; I used it 
for sniping, and believe its 
possession saved my life on the 
last day I spent on Gallipoli. 

As we neared the head of 
Shrapnel Valley, which is ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a 
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mile from Hell Spit, I heard a 
continual rustling in the scrub 
on each side. It was as though 
a high wind were blowing across 
the slopes. But not a breath 
of air was stirring. With a 
start I realised that the noise 
was made by a continuous 
stream of bullets coming over 
the top of the ridges in front 
of us and driving through the 
foliage. 

And then I saw, over the 
same ridge, black against the 
sky, what appeared to be flock 
after flock of tumbler pigeons 
in flight—empty shrapnel canis- 
ters turning over and over 
after they had been exploded 
above the Anzacs. It was an 
extraordinary spectacle. Now 
I knew where the valley had 
obtained its name. 

At the top of the valley, 
just below the ridge, we met 
our headquarters staff from 
the Inkosa, and sat down to 
await further instructions. The 
first man in our unit in action 
was Surgeon Pain. In a sort 
of shallow bowl formed by a 
fold in the ground the wounded 
were lying thickly. In this 
space every little while a whirr- 
ing empty shrapnel case would 
thump, spent bullets would fall, 
and snipers’ bullets would crack 
across. Pain stripped off his 
tunic and set to work. We 
rigged up a few waterproof- 
sheets as a shelter and left him 
to it. It was a place where 
one did not want to loiter. 

We were told that a tre- 
mendous Turkish attack was 
expected, that the Turks were 
going to try to drive the Anzacs 
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back into the sea, and that we 
were to put gun-pits in care- 
fully selected positions in Shrap- 
nel Valley. We should be 
expected to fight the rearguard 
action if the worst came to the 
worst. Cheery information! §o 
we dug gun-pits. 

While I was resting from a 
spell of digging an Aussie came 
and sat down beside me, [I 
handed him a tailor-made cigar- 
ette. In return he gave me 
good advice. 

“If I was you,” said he, 
“Td take off that belt, and 
that tunic, and that cap.” 

‘¢ You mean my Sam-Browne 
and my naval cap?” I asked, 
for I was very proud of them. 

“And your tunic too,’ he 
continued. ‘ This country’s so 
bloody rough, and so full of 
blasted snipers, that you never 
know when one is going to spot 
you. They’re well hid and 
don’t often shoot us. Officers 
is their meat. If I was you, 
cobber, I’d take ’em off, and 
then they can’t tell you from 
the rest of your mob.”’ 

It was sound advice and I 
took it; it struck me I should 
be more useful as a live machine- 
gun officer without any insignia 
of rank than as a dead one 
dressed up like a plush horse. 
A khaki- coloured _balaclava 
helmet made a fine incon- 
spicuous turban in the daytime 
to guard my head against blows 
of the sun, and at night, pulled 
down, would protect my neck 
from the cold. This headgear 
in time became splendidly 
stained and dirty and took on 
the colours of the ground and 
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scrub, so that it was a great 
help when observations had to 
be made. 

Late that afternoon I had 
my first experience of being 
under machine-gun fire. It was 
undignified and costly. I had 
been told that as soon as it was 
dark I was to take two guns 
up over the crest to support 
an Anzac machine-gun post, 
and that I had better take a 
look-see in daylight. So I 
started up a little path which 
led over the top of the crest 
and was said to lead to the 
gun-pit. In the pocket of my 
riding breeches were thirty gold 
sovereigns, ill-gotten poker 
gains. 

On our trip through the 
Mediterranean in the Inkonka 
the lads had played poker at 
night, and I had watched, for 
the stakes were too high for 
my liking. When the pay- 
masters came aboard while we 
lay at the Bulair Lines and 
insisted on giving me twenty 
gold sovereigns, I did not know 
what to do with them, so it 
was suggested that I should 
sit in the poker game that was 
in progress. I did, and found 
to my surprise that very soon 
my twenty sovereigns had in- 
creased to fifty-two. 

When the game broke up 
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two of the lads insisted on 
teaching me ‘Shimmy,’ which 
was their pet name for chemin- 
de-fer. It seemed a silly game. 
When I was down to thirty- 
five sovereigns I said it bored 
me. But the next evening, 
after we were banished from 
Cape Helles by a despotic 
destroyer, we played again, and 
I actually came out the possessor 
of sixty sovereigns, including 
my original twenty. I gave 
thirty to the first mate of the 
Inkonka to take back to London, 
which he did, and shoved the 
other thirty in the right-hand 
pocket of my riding breeches. 

The pocket was in front and 
the sovereigns were slippery 
and heavy. I walked up the 
little path at the head of 
Shrapnel Valley. Suddenly I 
was out in the open with a 
swarm of angry bees buzzing 
about me and spurts of dust 
flicking up all round. I was 
under machine-gun fire for the 
first time. 

I turned and started to run, 
slipped, and fell. 

As I slid head-first down a 
slope a golden stream of sover- 
eigns poured out of my pocket. 
Not waiting to pick them up 
I crawled to the edge of the 
ravine and dropped over. I 
never went back. 


I. 


Before venturing out again to 
find the Anzac machine-gun pit 
I demanded a guide. Crawling 
on our bellies we reached the 
post, and in consultation with 


the officer there decided where 
our two gun-pits were to be 
placed. 

At dusk we had our two 
guns up and dug two beautiful 
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emplacements strictly according 
to the plans shown in the 
manual. It was the first time 
I did this and the last. Such 
emplacements, when you were 
frequently overlooked from three 
and sometimes from all four 
sides, were quite unsuitable. 

When the pits were finished 
and the guns mounted my men 
were worn out and so was I. 
The Australians had two sentries 
on their gun, so my men lay 
down to sleep, but I could not 
sleep. This was the front line 
and there was nothing between 
us and the Turks. Infantry 
lay on both sides of us, but not 
in our short length of trench. 
It was midnight and very dark. 
Occasionally, searchlights oper- 
ating on the Dardanelles side 
of the peninsula would light up 
the sky. 

I paced up and down this 
trench that ended nowhere. I 
had been told that if it was 
continued thirty feet it would 
join with our front line to the 
right. Evidently during day- 
light the enemy had spotted 
men crawling across from one 
trench to another, and had 
‘ranged and clamped down a 
machine-gun to cover the 
traverse ; for every little while, 
at irregular intervals, a blast 
of machine-gun bullets would 
Sweep across the open piece of 
ground. 

Suddenly, as I reached the 
butt-end of the trench, I heard 
a voice say: “ For God’s sake, 
digger, help us down.”’ There, 
in the open, stood two men, 
one supporting the other. I 
helped them down into the 
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trench. One was a heavy, tall 
Anzac wounded in the leg, and 
the other a little runt of an 
Anzac in the Army Medica] 
Service. When I say he was a 
runt, I mean he was not over 
six foot tall. All the Anzacs 
seemed to be over six foot. 

Under professional instruc- 
tions I made the wounded man 
as comfortable as possible, and 
the Red Cross man started 
back out of the trench the way 
he had come. He was just 
out on the edge when a burst 
of bullets zinged across in 
front of his nose. I caught 
him by the back of his tunic 
and pulled him down. 

““ They’ve got a machine-gun 
clamped down on it,’’ I said. 

“TI know,” he replied. 

‘You can’t go out there,” I 
said. 

“T’ve got to,’”’ he answered, 
and did. 

Five minutes later he re- 
turned with another wounded 
man, and was out again, and 
back with a third. At intervals 
the machine-gun blasted bullets 
across his path. There were 
now three wounded men in the 
trench, but he went out once 
more, and this time returned 
alone. 

“T can’t do it by myself,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’ve got to come 
out and help me. He’s too 
badly wounded to help me move 
him and he’s too big for me to 
carry.” 

What to do? Another burst 
came from the machine-gun. 
I did not like it; but out he 
went and I followed him. About 
forty feet away in a shallow 
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rifle-pit we found the fourth 
man. He was wounded in the 
neck and in the thigh, and, 
while unconscious, still lived. 
As we reached him a flight 
of bullets swept past and we 
flattened ourselves on _ the 
ground. Being out in the 
open with a machine - gun 
trained on you gives you a 
decidedly unpleasant feeling in 
the pit of the stomach. 

Then the Anzac runt said: 
“You get down on your hands 
and knees; [ll hoist him on 
your back; then T’ll walk 
beside you and steady him 
while you crawl across.’ 

At best I am a small man, 
being five foot seven in height, 
and at that time weighing one 
hundred and _ twenty - two 
pounds. The wounded man 
was an oOver-size in Anzacs, 
and an oversize Anzac is a 
very big man. The ground was 
rough and there was consider- 
able thorn. But I was thankful 
that I was to do the crawling 
and carrying and not the walk- 
ing and steadying. 

I went down on my hands 
and knees and the wounded 
man was slowly and carefully 
hoisted on my back, his head 
hanging over my shoulder and 
his arms about my neck, tied 
together with my one and only 
khaki handkerchief. As the 
Red Cross man completed his 
job a swarm of angry machine- 
gun bullets searched the scrub 
about us, and he crouched down. 
When the hate was over he 
stood up. Then I started to 
crawl. I crawled, and I crawled. 
I thought that somebody had 
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stolen our trench. I broke out 
into a heavy sweat. <A wet 
stream poured off my neck, 
over my face, and down my 
chest. 

At last we made it, and eased 
our man down into the trench. 
Just in time. We had hardly 
got in when that infernal 
machine-gun opened again. I 
sat down, ostensibly to get my 
wind, pulled out cigarettes non- 
chalantly, passed the Red Cross 
man one and stuck another 
between my parched lips. Then 
well down, and between my 
cupped hands, I struck a match. 

“* My God, you’re wounded ! ” 
cried the Anzac, starting back 
in alarm. But I was not. It 
was only that the bandage on 
the neck of my burden had 
slipped. I was a gory spectacle. 

Shortly I was left in charge 
of our little advanced clearing 
station with four wounded while 
my friend went off to get assist- 
ance and stretcher-bearers. He 
was not gone long, and on his 
return my amateur clearing 
station was duly evacuated. 
But I did not want to sleep. 

““T don’t want any more of 
that,’? I said to myself. “Tl 
dig this trench across and con- 
nect with the next one.” 

So I set my rifle about 
fifteen feet away and fell to 
with pick and shovel. At home 
I had always considered myself 
a delicate sort of chap, unsuited 
to rough work, but I quickly 
found that under fire I could 
dig faster, and deeper, and 
longer than any man in my 
unit. As I dug, the enemy 
machine-gun would chatter at 
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irregular intervals, and from 
time to time dark figures would 
appear at the end of the trench, 
and I would sing out: ‘“ Here 
itis! Jump in quick!” 

Just as the darkness was lifting 
I became aware of two figures 
looming up above me at the 
end of the trench. I cried to 
them to jump. Instead of doing 
so they shouted out something 
in German. Looking up, I saw 
against the sky two men in 
long coats unslinging the rifles 
they were carrying over their 
shoulders by the straps. They 
looked about twelve feet tall. 

Full of fear I turned and 
ran like a rabbit, shouting, 
expecting every minute to get 
@ bullet in the back. But the 
Anzac sentry on the machine- 
gun saw them, put up his rifle, 
and fired. The two men turned 
and ran behind our lines. The 
serub was immediately full of 
tall, earnest Australians with 
bayonets on their rifles looking 
for my unexpected visitors. One 
was captured almost at once 
about a hundred feet behind 
our trench and the other was 
taken near the beach next 
morning. They were German 
non-commissioned officers who 
had lost their bearings in the 
darkness and wandered into 
our lines by mistake. 

For a first night in the firing 
line it had been exhausting, and 
I was glad when daylight came. 
Just after dawn the Anzac 
machine-gun officer crawled out 
of his gun-pit and told me he 
had spotted a trench full of 
Turks which he could not reach, 
but which he thought I could 
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get by indirect fire. He gave 
me @ compass bearing, the 
approximate range, and said he 
would give me hand signals 
from the point where he could 
observe them. 

It was my first experience 
of the horrible impersonality of 
modern warfare. I pulled a 
double-length belt into the gun, 
swung it round on the compass 
bearing, set the sights to the 
approximate range, and began 
to fire short bursts. Between 
each burst I adjusted the gun 
according to hand signal. Sud- 
denly I got the signal to open 
up. I did. I ran through the 
belt. 

The Anzac machine-gun officer 
crawled down to my position. 

“You were right on,” he said. 
“You got at least thirty of 
them.”’ 

And I never saw one of the 
men I had wounded or killed. 

The morning was fairly quiet, 
and about eight o’clock on the 
30th Loughborough came up 
with two new gun-crews to 
relieve me. When I went down 
to headquarters I found con- 
siderable excitement over an 
expected Turkish attack, and 
was told to dig additional 
gun-pits to cover a retirement, 
which I did. 

Preceded by a storm of 
shrapnel the Turks advanced, 
and I hurried back to my guns 
in the front line. In this action 
Major Risk and Squadron Com- 
mander Lambert, my senior 
officers, were wounded ; Willes- 
den, one of my gunners, was 
killed, and Baynton and Dillon 
wounded. The attacks failed. 
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I used @ machine-gun that 
day for the first time on live 
targets that I could see. That 
night I slept in one of the 
reserve gun-pits in Shrapnel 
Valley with three of my gun 
crew. 

Luck in this war business is 
a funny thing. Just before 
daybreak I climbed out of the 
pit for a time, and on returning 
found that the men had spread 
themselves out and that Watson 
had rolled over into the position 
I had slept in. So I lay down 
just outside the pit. At day- 
break the Turks sent over a 
heavy storm of shrapnel, and 
one of the empty canisters, 
whirling over and over, plumped 
into the gun-pit and struck 
Watson. It caught his elbow, 
completely mangled the flesh 
and crushed the bone. Had 
I been in my position in the pit 
it would have struck me square 
in the middle. 

While Pain dressed Watson’s 
wound I went to discuss 
matters with Commander 
Boothby. It was the first day 
of May. As we talked to- 
gether there was the ear- 
splitting crack of a sniper’s 
bullet, and Commander Boothby 
fell dead, shot through the 
head. 

Through casualties I was now 
in command of the unit, and as 
I was considering the situation 
@ message was brought to me 
that my sub., Lord Lough- 
borough, had been shot through 
the left shoulder. I was now 


the only officer left in the unit. 
I sent O©O.P.0. Mansell to 
take charge of the two guns 
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on the crest, sent a message to 
the Inkonka asking that two 
officers from ‘B’ unit be sent 
to me, and at that moment 
was approached by a grim- 
faced Anzac Staff Officer. 

‘You have machine-guns ? ” 
he asked. 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, “ six.” 

“Lend me two,’ he de- 
manded. 

** T can’t,” I replied. 

‘‘They’re needed for Court- 
ney’s Post: if they don’t get 
them the Turk may break us 
there ; it’s a matter of life and 
death,” he urged. ‘“ They’re 
trying to break through, and 
we need the guns to hold the 
line.” 

‘“* Will it do if I take them up 
myself with two crews?” I 
asked. 

“ Tmmediately ? ”’ 

‘¢ Immediately.” 

“Good luck,” he 
‘‘here’s your guide.”’ 

So I told Trussel to pull out 
two of the guns from their 
position, left Young in charge 
of the remaining two reserve 
guns, wrote a note to O.P.O. 
Mansell, and asked Pain to 
look out for the unit until 
reserve Officers arrived from the 
Inkonka. 

In fifteen minutes, with nine 
men, two guns, belted ammuni- 
tion in boxes, and an automatic 
belt loader, I was following our 
guide across from Shrapnel 
Valley into Monash Gully. 

I did not know where we 
were going, nor did I know 
where Courtney’s Post was. 
I did not know that Courtney’s 
Post and Quinn’s Post, side by 

N2 


said ; 
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side on top of a cliff, were the 
hot spot of Anzac. 

‘The Official History of the 
War’ describes them as “ The 
gateway to the heart of the 
Anzac position.”’ It speaks of 
them as follows: ‘ The situa- 
tion of the two posts at Court- 
ney’s and Quinn’s was almost 
fantastic, and the determination 
of the troops who clung to 
those perilous yet vitally im- 
portant positions during the 
first month of the campaign 
has won a legendary fame. The 
front-line trenches, at first little 
more than shallow rifle-pits, 
were only a few paces in front 
of the western edge of the 
crest. The Turkish trenches 
opposite were at some points 
scarcely ten yards away... 
with a deadly fire beating 
against the parapet from three 
sides; it was impossible to 
peep over the top for an instant 
without being shot.” 

Courtney’s and Quinn’s were 
the spearhead of the Anzac 
position, the ‘ difficult angle,’ 
the ‘ flank in the air.’ Although 
these positions were reached on 
the day of landing the Anzacs 
could not get forward from 
them, nor could the Turks 
drive them out. From the day 
of the landing until the day of 
the evacuation they were under 
continuous assault. The Turks 
themselves, in discussing the 
Anzac position, cannot under- 
stand why they were never 
taken. 

I had, without knowing it, 
let myself in to take two guns 
into this pleasant place, and 
I followed our guide docilely. 
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The entire length of Monash 
Gully, up which we were walk- 
ing, was under observation and 
fire from the Turks posted on 
Deadman’s Ridge and Bloody 
Angle. The Anzac Engineers 
had cut a zigzag path through 
the scrub in the bottom of the 
gully so that men, with care, 
could move up it with reason- 
able safety. But a guide was 
needed ; for while at any given 
spot one side of the path might 
be safe, to walk on the other 
side was sure death. Monash 
Gully was sometimes called by 
the men “ The Valley of Death,” 
and its name was justified. 
Half-way through we came 
to a cutting in the scrub at 
the side of the path, where an 
Australian soldier stood guard 
over a spring. The sun was 


blazing hot. We went forward 
to drink. 
“¢ You can’t drink that water,” 


he said; “ but I’m boiling the 
billy and I'll give you tea.” 
And he did. It was the best 
tea I have ever tasted. 

When we picked up our 


burdens again prepared to move | 


on, Ridley, one of my gunners, 
started off in advance of the 
guide. He stepped to the far 
side of the path. There was 
a crack. <A sniper had shot 
him, the bullet passing through 
both legs. We carried him to 
the spring, gave him first aid, 
and made him as comfortable 
as possible while he had to wait 
for a stretcher. 

As we were pushing on, a 
small, quiet man turned up 
with a donkey across whose 
forehead was a white bandage 
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and on it a red cross. He was 
a bearer from an Anzac Field 
Ambulance and we were glad 
to have him take charge. I 
do not know, but I believe this 
was the man who served under 
the assumed name of ‘ Simpson.’ 
Through his unflinching courage, 
his untiring service to the 
wounded, ‘Simpson’ and his 
donkey ‘Duffy’ became a 
legend in Australian war history. 
On 19th May, while carrying 
wounded in Monash Gully, he 
was shot through the heart by 
@ sniper. 

The farther up we went, the 
steeper and more cliff-like the 
sides of the gully became. 
Finally, the path turned sharply 
off to the right and ended. We 
were in a sort of broad arrow- 
shaped indentation in the banks, 
with steep cliffs, about a hun- 
dred and thirty feet high, form- 
ing the head of the arrow. We 
were protected from the snipers. 

We threw down our guns and 
ammunition. The guide called 
us to him. He faced the cliffs, 
threw up his right arm and 
pointed. ‘Courtney’s is up 
there,” he said. He threw up 
his left arm: ‘* And Quinn’s is 
up there.”’ 

There were a number of 
Anzaes sitting about. One came 
forward and said, pointing to a 
goat track that led up the face 
of the cliff: ‘‘ There’s the way 
to Courtney’s; but you can’t 
go up.” 

We gazed up the path. It 
was as steep as @ mansard 
roof. 

As we looked we saw @ man 
leap out of an indentation on 
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the top and begin plunging 
down in great leaps, spurts of 
dust flying up each time he 
struck the earth. Half-way 
down he suddenly seemed to 
lose his footing; for he fell 
forward on his face like a 
shot rabbit, in a crumpled ball. 
Turning over and over, he 
catapulted down and fetched 
up at our very feet. When we 
reached him he was dead. He 
had three bullet wounds. In 
his hand he clutched a message 
for headquarters asking for help. 

“You can’t go up,”’ said the 
Anzac. “If he couldn’t get 
down travelling at that pace, 
how could you get up crawling 
slowly with your guns? The 
whole of that path is in full 
view of snipers.’ 

His words were unanswer- 
able. We sat down. 

During our wait three more 
men tried to come down; two 
were seriously wounded and the 
third was killed. 

But now, from the top of 
the cliff where Quinn’s Post 
was situated, we heard a roll 
of rapid fire and the chatter 
of a machine-gun. It died 
away. There was a ragged 
cheer. Then through a passage 
cut in the top of a cliff men 
emerged and grouped them- 
selves along a narrow ledge that 
had been dug along the face 
of the cliff about ten feet from 
the crest. Most of them sat 
down and dangled their legs 
over the cliff. Each man had a 
rifle in his hand, and on each 
rifle was a bayonet. 

The last man to emerge from 
the tunnel was an officer. He 
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was one of the biggest men I 
have ever seen. He gave some 
orders, and stretchers began to 
appear. They were the naval 
type, of rattan and canvas, 
into which the wounded man 
is lashed so that the stretcher 
can be handled in any position. 
Three stretchers were lowered 
down the cliff by ropes, opened 
when they reached the bottom, 
the wounded men removed, and 
then the stretchers were drawn 
up again. Hight men in all 
were lowered. 

“Their trench up there is 
right up against the Turks,”’ 
one of the Anzacs told me. 
“The Turks have bombs; we 
haven’t. We clear out of the 
trench. Then the Turks bomb 
it. Then they attack. We pour 
back into the trench and make 
the Turk sorry for himself.’ 

In @ short time we heard 
the banging of bombs along 
the crest. The huge officer 
stood up. His men stood up. 
The scene was like one of those 
highly coloured plates illus- 
trating battles which we looked 
at in the ‘ Boys’ Own Annual’ 
when we were lads. 

The sky was robin’s egg 
blue, without a cloud; the 
merciless sun brought all detail 
out with hard edges in great 
exactitude ; the cliff, in colour, 
ran the complete scale of all 
the yellows from the palest 
lemon to burnt sienna. Some 
of the men on the cliff wore 
tunics, some were in their shirt- 
sleeves, some were stripped to 
the waist, but all wore the 
broad-brimmed Anzac hat. The 
explosion of bombs ceased sud- 
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denly. The officer threw up 
an arm, at the end of which, 
clenched in his fist, was a big, 
long, blue-barrelled revolver, 
He shouted— 

“ Another attack! Come on, 
boys!” 

He disappeared into the 
tunnel, and all the men were 
sucked in after him. There 
was a roll of rapid fire, the 
chatter of a machine - gun, 
shouts and yells, a cheer. Then 
men emerged from the tunnel 
and lined the shelf, and the 
wounded were lowered down 
the cliff. 

I sent a note up to Quinn’s 
saying I had two machine- 
guns for Courtney’s, but that 
I could not get in, and asking 
if my guns would be of any 
assistance. The reply came 
down that in their position 
there was only room for one 
machine-gun, but would I fill 
belts. So we got out our 
automatic belt loader, set it 
up, and as fast as empty belts 
were sent down to us we filled 
them and sent them up on 
ropes. 

During the time we sat there 
a dozen attacks were driven 
back. 

The official history of Aus- 
tralia in the war hardly does 
justice to the fighting that I 
saw. It says, in bald, official 
language :— 

“The foothold was at first 
so slight that, while the men 
in the firing line occupied a 
trench a few yards beyond the 
crest, the supports were main- 
tained on the slope immediately 
behind it. There they remained 
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night and day, on the receipt 
of the alarms fixing bayonets 
and preparing to rush over the 
summit to meet the enemy as 
he advanced, or to drive him 
out of the front trench if he 
should have taken it.’’ 

As dusk turned to night we 
picked up our guns and am- 
munition and prepared to climb 
the path to Courtney’s Post. 
But a man came stumbling 
down, his head in a bandage 
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and his arm in asling. ‘ Wait,’ 
he said, “the wounded are 
coming down.”’ And down that 
steep path came a collection of 
broken men, some stumbling 
down by themselves, some help- 
ing each other, some crawling, 
some on stretchers. 

The pitiful procession came 
to an end; the last man 
passed us and disappeared. The 
way was clear to the cliff-top 
and Courtney’s. 


Il. 


Dead bodies blocked the 
entrance to the sap, at the 
top of the cliff, which led to 
Courtney’s Post. There was a 
score of them completely car- 
peting the bottom of the trench, 
and we had to crawl over them 
in order to get in. 

‘“* Where’s Captain Curtis, the 
machine-gun officer ? ”’ I asked 
of an Anzac, whom, bayoneted 
rifle in hand, I found in the 
trench. 

“You crawled over him on 
your way in,’’ he answered. 

“Where are his men?” I 
asked. 

“You crawled over them,” 
he answered, and volunteered 
the observation: ‘“ This is a 
hell of a place for machine- 
gunners.”’ 

‘‘ Where’s the officer in charge 
of the trench ? ” 

“There isn’t any. There’s a 
sergeant, though; I guess he’s 
in charge.” 

I found the sergeant, who had 
wandered in from another unit 
two days before, and from 


him learned something of the 
position. I asked to see the 
places where the guns had been 
located. He showed them to 
me. The trench at this time 
was only about one hundred feet 
long from one end to the other. 
There was no support trench. 
If you were driven out, you 
went over the edge of the cliff 
and became the meat of the 
snipers. 

““1’m glad you’ve come, and 
sorry too, cobber,’” he said. 
“This is an unhealthy hole 
for machine-gunners.”’ 

“What happens to them ? ”’ 
I asked with understandable 
anxiety. ‘ Bombs, shells, or 
snipers ? ” 

‘They all seem to be shot 
from the side or back,” the 
sergeant replied. 

Immediately I knew what I 
was going to do. 

We had lugged a bundle of 
empty sand-bags all the way 
up with us. “ Against all con- 
vention,” I said to myself, 
“T’m going to put in my guns 
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side by side, with head cover 
all around.”’ 

With the sand-bags and the 
sides of a broken ammunition 
box I built two openings for 
the guns below the parapet, 
taking care that the new work 
should not be visible from the 
front, and set up the guns. 
The axis of each was in a 
narrow opening which the gun 
almost filled, but we moulded 
the parapet so that each gun 
could be traversed more than 
ninety degrees, their fields of 
fire overlapping. 

We had got thus far when 
a night attack developed and 
both guns went into action, 
sweeping across the whole front 
of our short trench. The attack 
died away. But until midnight 
we had frequently to stop the 
work of digging and defend our 
position against attacks. 

During lulls we took about 
a dozen discarded rifles and 
jammed them across and into 
the sides of the narrow trench 
on each side of the gun-pit, so 
that we had to stoop down and 
pass under them to enter, and 
on this foundation we built 
up sand-bags until they came 
to the height of the parapet 
and gave head cover from 
enfilade fire to the gunners. 
Then we built up a parapet 
to the same height at the 
rear. 

My men were dead-beat and 
would lean against the wall 
of the trench and go to sleep, 
and would slither down. But 
I knew daylight was coming. 
I would hammer the soles of 
their feet with a pick-handle 
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until they cursed me; but 
they would get up and work on. 

This was not as brutal as it 
sounds. When I was at the 
University in Toronto there 
was a hotel a short distance 
away much infested by students. 
One night, passing the place 
after closing time, I found a 
student prone on the ground 
with a big policeman beating 
the soles of his boots with his 
night stick. When I remon- 
strated with the officer he 
replied: “It will get him up 
on his feet so that he can 
get home; would you have 
me ring for the waggon and 
take him in, and him a student 
at the University well known 
to me?” 

In our case it was get up and 
dig or die. 

The trench was very shallow, 
and the last thing we did was 
to attempt to deepen it. When 
we had got down about eighteen 
inches the spade of one of my 
men gouged into something soft. 
We struck a match and looked. 
It was a horrible spectacle. 
The match went out. One of 
my men screamed and went 
completely off his head. He 
started to flail at everybody 
in sight with a spade, and we 
had to overpower him, tie him 
up, and lay him in the bottom 
of the trench outside the gun- 
pit. 

We hastily filled in six inches 
of sand over the trench floor; 
we could not spare more of the 
eighteen inches of depth we 
had gained. I asked an Anzac 
sentry if he would watch by 
our guns, and then slumped 
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down dead-beat beside my 
men, who were already fast 
asleep. 

At daybreak we were roused 
to stand to arms, but apart 
from some aimless firing from 
the Turks nothing happened, 
and I hastened out to look at 
the gunner who had gone mad. 
To my horror I found he had 
broken loose and disappeared. 
He was never seen or heard of 
again. 

It was the morning of 2nd 
May. 

As the light grew stronger I 
looked across Monash Valley 
to the level land above the 
cliffs on the far side. Approxi- 
mately five hundred feet away 
I saw a line of our men boil 
over @ parapet and launch an 
attack on a Turkish trench. 
As they came on the Turks 
abandoned their trench and 
retreated, and I turned my two 
guns into them, but they did 
not give me much of a chance, 
for they quickly disappeared 
into a support trench. Just as 
our attack reached the Turkish 
trench it was smothered in an 
inferno of shells. They were 
our own shells. Something had 
gone wrong in timing the attack, 
and the shelling of the enemy 
trench, which should have come 
before, came after the attack 
had been launched. That was 
one of the difficulties in Galli- 
poli. Fire control orders had 
to be sent from the front lines 
to the beach, and from the 
beach to the ships. 

Our line stopped, wavered, 
and began to retreat. The 
Shell-fire ceased. The Turks 
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swarmed out of their support 
trench, back across their own 
front trench, and in a long wave 
charged our retreating men with 
the bayonet. 

With both machine-guns I 
was able to enfilade them. We 
ran through a double belt in 
each gun. Then through an- 
other double belt. The Turks 
stopped, turned, and, leaving 
their dead and wounded, bolted 
back to their trench. My guns 
were red-hot and steaming. My 
targets had been at what would 
be considered point-blank range. 
It was just like squirting a 
garden hose, only the stream I 
was directing was not made of 
drops of water but of lead and 
nickel bullets. 

To my delight I found that 
I had placed the guns better 
than I knew ; for they covered 
the ground in front of Quinn’s 
Post, and I could therefore 
assist in handling attacks on 
that bitterly contested point. 
How exposed these two positions 
were can be gauged by the fact 
that when later Courtney’s and 
Quinn’s were joined up it had 
to be done by an underground 
tunnel. Also I found that my 
guns overlooked a number of | 
Turkish positions. The ground 
was dry and dusty and the fall 
of each burst could be plainly 
seen, so that ranging was perfect. 

Twice that day we were 
treated to a severe dose of 
shells from guns on Mortar 
Ridge, and three times attacks 
developed. But the attacks 
were feeble, were not driven 
home, and faded away under 
our fire. Several times we 
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joined in the defence of Quinn’s, 
and we were continually reach- 
ing out and picking up targets 
all over the place. Our guns 
were never idle. 

We did not lose a man of 
our unit that day. It was 
the head-cover at the sides of 
the pit that saved us. But 
the sand-bags on each side and 
at our backs were torn to pieces 
by rifle-fire, and in the after- 
noon we had to renew them. 

In one of the pauses in our 
activities I had a talk with 
an Anzac, who told me he was 
a kangaroo hunter. He was 
what I then considered old, 
with a brown, wizened-up face 
like a walnut, and he was 
acting as a sniper. He was 
extremely good at it. I saw 
him shoot three Turks. He 
set his sights at two hundred 
yards and never altered them. 

He showed me a spot some 
forty feet in front of the trench 
and told me that a machine- 
gun placed there would en- 
filade the Turkish trench, in 
front of Quinn’s, from which 
all the trouble arose. This 
trench, as I could see for myself, 
started at the edge of Monash 
Gully and ran for some distance 
at right angles to the valley, 
then turned behind a slight 
rise of ground which gave pro- 
tection to the Turks from fire 
from Quinn’s or Courtney’s. 

“Why not do it ? ” I asked. 

“ They tried to dig a gun in 
there two days ago,’”’ he said. 
‘“‘ The field-guns have the range 
to an inch, and they blew the 
machine-gun and crew to pieces. 
You’re well hidden, but don’t 
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let them see any new earth 
turned or they’ll be into 
you.” 

All that day I considered 
the problem, and at nightfall 
asked C.P.O. Trussel if he would 
venture on @ stunt with me at 
daybreak next morning. He 
agreed without asking what it 
was. 

That night several attacks on 
us were developed, and the 
guns were busy. Once or twice 
the Turks must have been very 
near, for in the morning their 
dead bodies lay just outside our 
parapet. 

Shortly before dawn Trussel 
and I crawled out towards the 
spot which had been pointed 
out to me. I had, the night 
before, personally warned every 
Anzac in our length of trench 
what we were trying to do. 
I did not want to be shot in 
the back by our own side. 
We carried with us a waterproof 
sheet, a small piece of board, 
a double belt with five hundred 
rounds of ammunition, and a 
light Vickers. The gun was 
tuned to fire four hundred 
shots a minute. We took no 
tripod. We were not going to 
dig in. Arriving at the chosen 
spot we spread out the water- 
proof sheet on the ground. This 
was to prevent sand from getting 
into the mechanism of the gun 
or into the belt of cartridges. 
At one end I laid the bit of 
board, to give me something 
solid on which to rest the 
gun. We placed it in position, 
pulled in the belt, then lay on 
our bellies and waited. 

Stand-to time came. It grew 
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lighter and lighter, and there 
was desultory firing from the 
Turkish trench. It was hard on 
the nerves waiting. Would we 
be discovered before we did the 
job? We held our breaths and 
lay still. Suddenly I found I 
was looking right down the 
Turkish trench ; its nearest end, 
where it curved back around a 
rise in the land, not over a 
hundred feet away; I could 
see Turks moving about in it. 

Trussel handled the belt to 
see that all was clear. 

‘ Now,’’ I said, pulling back 
the cocking-handle. 

Firing burst after burst I 
raked the trench from end to 
end. The stricken Turks could 
not retreat down the trench 
because it ended on the cliffs 
of Monash Valley. They at- 
tempted to come up towards 
me to escape round the bend. 
The gun leaped under my hands 
and the lead tore into them. 

There was no escape. 

The dead and wounded piled 
up. 
Suddenly the survivors began 
to leap out over the back of 
the trench and dodge about in 
the scrub. My gun stopped. 
I had run through the belt. I 
heard a wild yelling behind 
me. The Anzacs were out on 
top of our parapet shouting 
like mad and shooting the run- 
ning Turks, bowling them over 
like jack-rabbits. 

Getting to my feet I threw 
the gun over my left arm, which 
I burned badly, although I did 
not notice it at the time, and 
raced towards our trench. 
Trussel, the darn fool, ever 
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thrifty, waited long enough to 
snatch up the belt and the 
waterproof sheet, and then ran 
after me. 

We jumped into our trench 
and ran down it towards the 
gun-pit. Just in time. Shell 
after shell searched the posi- 
tion we had occupied, the iron 
hail tearing up the earth in 
great clouds of dust. Then the 
gunners began systematically to 
bombard our trench. We lay 
doggo, and nobody was hurt ; 
but it was an unpleasant fifteen 
minutes, and when it was over 
I found I was shaking like a 
leaf. 

The cleaning out of this 
Turkish trench seemed to quiet 
things at this particular spot 
for the day, and there were no 
attacks. My guns, however, 
were kept busy picking up 
targets here, there, and every- 
where. It was ideal country 
for machine-gunners, and our 
position was excellent. 

Under the blazing hot sun 
the earth in our top row of 
sand-bags dried out and baked, 
and early in the afternoon they 
were no longer bullet - proof. 
Bullets began to smack through. 
We noticed that every time 
our guns opened up bullets 
would come through one of the 
sand- bags and fetch up in 
another at the other side of our 
gun-pit. This gave us a bearing. 
The bullets were coming from 
our right and from some dis- 
tance behind the trench. So I 
went down the trench and con- 
sulted my friend the old kan- 
garoo hunter. 

“We'll do this,” he said. 
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‘* From the shape of the ground 
the sniper can’t be far away, 
and he only shoots when you 
do, so that he won’t be spotted. 
Half a dozen of us will watch 
out over the back and end of the 
trench. You go back and fire 
bursts about every minute.” 

So they did, and I did, and 
after the third or fourth burst 
I heard an individual rifle crack 
two or three times and then 
some yells. I hastened down 
the trench to find three Anzacs 
coming in over the back, one 
with a wound in his arm. The 
sniper had been spotted in a 
shallow but well-hidden pit to 
the right and behind our trench. 
The three Anzacs had rushed 
him, and, as he continued to 
fire, had bayoneted him. 

Later in the day, by the 
same method, another sniper 
was found behind our lines in 
a bottle-shaped pit, but he 
promptly surrendered and was 
captured alive. We fed him. 


At half-past six in the evening 
I received a signal from the 
Inkonka: ‘We have to re- 
embark for Cape Helles. They 
cannot spare your guns. Report 
to Major Fasten and he will 
see to you.” 

Relief guns arrived in trench 
at 7.30 P.M. 

We found that they had been 
brought up in daylight by a 
slow and laborious route along 
the trenches and paths on the 
crest of Monash Valley. If 
we were to get down to the 
coast at a reasonable time we 
should have to start in day- 
light. The path from Court- 
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ney’s to Monash Valley was 
still under fire from the snipers, 
as indeed it was until the very 
end of the campaign. Two 
Anzacs offered to guide us back 
down the trenches and paths on 
the crest, but after we had 
covered a short distance they 
lost their bearings and sug- 
gested that it would be safer 
to slip down into Monash Valley. 

“The cliff is steep here,” 
somebody said, “‘ and if we go 
over one at a time we should 
be all right.” 

“'No,’’ I decided ; “ the first 
and second man would be all 
right, but they’d draw the 
attention of the snipers and 
they’d get the rest of us. We'll 
all go over at the same time; 
but we'll spread out.’ 

So we cautiously approached 
the edge of the cliff, and sud- 
denly all together leapt over 
the edge. Then, bag and bag- 
gage, we did a slide for life 
down into the valley, sending 
up @ huge cloud of dust. The 
jump was at an unusual place ; 
it was made suddenly, and 
although one or two snipers 
took a crack at us, nobody 
was hit. 

We arrived at the beach near 
midnight and could not find 
Major Fasten. We found, how- 
ever, five temporary wooden 
huts, each containing an officer 
on the headquarters staff. 

The first man I tackled told 
me it was impossible for us to 
get out to the Inkonka. No 
transport to the ships was avail- 
able. Anyway, my machine- 
guns would be more useful 
at Anzac than at Cape Helles. 
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The second man I tackled said 
if I could let him have the two 
guns I could have a boat. 
Naturally I refused. I then 
asked which was the hut of the 
senior officer, and it was pointed 
out to me. I do not know if 
it was General Birdwood I 
interviewed ; whoever it was 
he was very pleasant, but he 
wanted my guns. I protested 
vehemently and politely. My 
guns were needed at Cape Helles ; 
I could do no more. 

Finally, he gave an order, 
handed me a drink (of coffee), 
and ten minutes later, guns and 
men, we were on board a 
picket boat on the way to the 
Inkonka. Fortunately her ac- 
commodation ladder was down ; 
I could not have climbed a 
rope ladder. The feel of the 
iron plates of her side under 
my hand is one of my pleasant- 
est memories of the war. 

For me it was good-bye to 
Anzac. 


The man in the firing-line is 
like a man in the depth of a 
forest : he cannot see the forest 
for trees. I have only described 
what I saw and did. 

After a determined night 
attack on the evening of 2nd 
May, in which the Anzacs lost 
a thousand men with no advan- 
tage gained, General Birdwood 
received instructions not to 
attempt to make any general 
advance, but to strengthen his 
line so that he could hold on, 
and just show sufficient activity 
to compel the enemy to main- 
tain a large force in front of 
him so as to relieve pressure on 
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the troops at the toe of the 
peninsula. 

The two strongest Anzac 
brigades were withdrawn and 
sent to Oape Helles, leaving 
General Birdwood with a garri- 
son of 14,500 men, 10,400 actual 
rifles, with about thirty guns, 
to hold Anzac for some months. 

Their entire line was over- 
looked by the Turks from 
higher ground, so that the 
strengthening and consolidation 
of their positions had to be 
done by sapping. In the months 
that followed, the Anzacs, under 
these extraordinary circum- 
stances, built an impregnable 
fortress. Trench warfare had 
started. They had not only 
to guard their trenches but 
had to sap, tunnel, and dig in 
every direction, cut roads along 
hillsides, and carry ammunition, 
rations, and water to the front 
lines on the crests of steep 
cliffs. Eternal vigilance was 
the price of safety ; for at any 
time if the Turks had succeeded 
in rushing the defenders off a 
few yards of hill-crest, the 
narrow break through would 
have enabled them to drive the 
Anzacs into the sea. They 
could not go forward. The 
Turks could not crack their 
position. 

Fighting for Quinn’s and 
Courtney’s Posts continued 
throughout the campaign. Sir 
Tan Hamilton in his Gallipoli 
Diary says he was in Monash 
Gully below Quinn’s Post on 
30th May. He described it 
thus :— 

‘¢ All the time, overhead, the 
shell and rifle bullets groaned 
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and whined, touching just the 
same note of violent energy as 
was in evidence everywhere 
else. To understand that awful 
din, raise the eyes twenty-five 
degrees to the top of the cliff 
which closes in the tail end of 
the valley and you can see the 
Turkish hand grenades bursting 
along the crest, just where an 
occasional bayonet flashes and 
figures hardly distinguishable 
from Mother Earth crouch in an 
irregular line. Or else they 
rise to fire and are silhouetted 
@ moment against the sky, and 
then you recognise the naked 
athletes from the Antipodes 
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and your heart goes into your 
mouth as a whole bunch of 
them dash forward suddenly, 
and as suddenly disappear. And 
the bomb shower stops dead— 
for the moment; but all the 
time, from that fiery crest line 
which is Quinn’s, there comes 
a slow constant trickle of 
wounded—some dragging them- 
selves painfully along; others 
being carried along on stretchers. 
Bomb wounds all: a ceaseless, 
silent stream of bandages and 
blood.” 


I never heard anybody sing 
while I was at Anzac. 
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INTO THE GREEN. 


BY BARTIMEUS. 


THERE was a play by Barrie 
called ‘Mary Rose’ whose 
moral, if I read it aright, was 
‘“‘ Never go back.’? When, there- 
fore, in the spring of the year, 
Gyp suggested we should take 
a caravan to Hire, I reminded 
her that we had done that two 
years ago and had been very 
happy there. All the more 
reason, she protested, to do it 
again. 

I suppose when you are nine- 
teen you can take a chance on 
these things. Snap your fingers 
at the hooded Fates. I only 
stipulated that we should not 
follow the old trail anywhere. 

“We'll just go off into the 
blue,” said Gyp light-heartedly. 

I thought green would be a 
more appropriate colour and 
communicated our resolve to 
the Automobile Association, 
whose business it is to make 
straight the path for those who, 
for an infinity of reasons, are 
not content to stay put. 

Our caravan lived at Chelten- 
ham, and to Cheltenham we 
went in an Austin Ten laden 
with blankets, stores, fishing 
equipment, besides the things 
we forgot two years ago and 
were determined never to go 
without again. I cannot re- 
member what all these were, 
because we had so many argu- 
ments about them; one, an 
eiderdown quilt, without which 
I swore I could never be warm 


at night, Gyp forbade me to 
take on the ground that it was 
‘ sissy.’ 

We arrived at Cheltenham 
at 8 A.M. needing our break- 
fasts ; but as we had to embark 
at Liverpool that night, the 
matter of getting a towing-bar 
fitted to the car was of more 
immediate urgency than meat 
or drink. In the yard of the 
caravan builders workmen were 
turning-to, and in the centre 
of the yard was our caravan. 
The top was green and the 
lower part cream, and it rested 
on its hinder-end with its nose 
to the grey skies, looking for 
all the world like a frog. So 
Gyp thought, anyhow, and ‘ The 
Frog’ it was christened accord- 
ingly, though in the maker’s 
catalogue it appeared in the 
‘Gazelle’ class. We peered 
into the interior with all the 
joy of anticipatory proprietor- 
ship. All was as before: the 
cosy bunks at either end, the 
fool-proof cooking stoves, the 
compact wardrobe and cup- 
board, and shelves of crockery. 
We surveyed them and saw 
that they were good. Then a 
mechanic, who was an old 
friend of ours, took charge of 
the Austin and promised to 
have the bar fitted by noon. 
That left us six hours to tow 
the Frog to Liverpool. 


There was a light drizzle 
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falling when we turned out 
next morning and found our- 
selves alongside at Dublin. The 
moisture trickled in two little 
streams from the gutters that 
projected from the Frog’s back, 
and this delighted Gyp, who 
likes to see things functioning 
efficiently. A large melancholy- 
looking man I took to be the 
chief stevedore approached me 


and indicated the Frog. “ Now 


what way would we be getting 
that ashore at all?” he in- 
quired. I told him about the 
inclined plane they had used at 
Liverpool. ‘‘ Ah, Liverpool! ”’ 
he ejaculated contemptuously, 
dismissing it off the map. He 
vanished for a while and pres- 
ently returned with three others 
dragging a pig-net. They spread 
it on the deck and debated for a 
while ; then one of the party 
produced a letter from his 
trouser pocket and retired into 
a corner to read it. A friend 
joined him and was invited to 
share the perusal. The other 
two continued to debate about 
the pig-net. ‘‘ Come on now,” 
said the melancholy man at 
length, having apparently solved 
the problem. The letter-readers 
returned to the business in 
hand, and between them they 
wheedled the Frog into the 
pig-net. At this juncture I 
felt my nerve unequal to the 
strain, and, consoling ourselves 
with the reflection that the 
Frog was insured against all 
risks (which presumably in- 
cluded pig-nets), we went off 
and had breakfast. 

When we returned, the Frog 
was not only ashore but she 
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was coupled on to the car, and 
not a scratch on either of 
them. I pressed a_ thank- 
offering into the hand of the 
melancholy man. ‘“ Arragh!” 
he said and spat on it. 

There was a policeman on 
the dockside, and I asked him 
the way out of Dublin. 

“Where are you going?” 
he asked, reasonably enough. 

I had to admit that I did not 
really know. 

“Well, what would you be 
after doing then ? ’’ he inquired 
patiently. 

“ Fish,” I said. 

“Ah!” He reflected for a 
moment. “ Have youa map?” 

I produced a map of Ireland. 
His finger strayed across the 
paper, west with a bit of 
north in it. It stopped not 
far from the coast at a village 
near @ lake. ‘ There’s a man 
there called Flaherty, and it’s 
a shop he’s after keeping and 
he’s my father. It’s a great 
one for fishing he is ” The 
policeman’s eyes were on the 
jumble of rods, gaff, and landing- 
nets in the rear of the car. 
“ Tt’s himself would show you 
some good fishing.”’ He gave 
us detailed instructions for our 
route. 

We followed the Liffey till 
we were clear of the cobbled 
slums of Dublin and settled 
down to drive across Hire. 
It was a land of tranquil 
husbandry: fields intersected 
by stone walls splashed with 
flaming gorse bloom, dotted 
with small white farms and 
cottages, with peat-stacks and 
grazing cattle. 
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We drove till we were hungry 
and halted near a little wood. 
I unlocked the door of the 
Frog and found that it obsti- 
nately refused to open; it 
presently dawned on us that 
there was a bolt on the inside 
of the door and the vibration 
had slipped it home. Short of 
breaking a@ window we were 
denied access to food and lodg- 
ing. It struck us as funny at 
first, but the humour of the 
situation quickly wore off. Our 
hunger increased while we 
prowled wolfishly round the 
Frog, trying to nerve ourselves 
to smash a window. Then a 
man came along theroad, driving 
a donkey, and whistling a tune. 
He halted and wished us good 
day. ‘“ That,’’ he said, indicat- 
ing the Frog, ‘is a nice little 
house you have.” 

I agreed, but explained that 
at the moment it had its limita- 
tions. He examined the door 
and peered in at the windows. 

‘* Whisht now,” he said, and 
climbed into the opposite hedge, 
whence he returned with a 
strand of wire. There was a 
little crack at the side of the 
door. He bent the end of the 
wire to a right angle and in- 
sinuated it through the crack. 
There was a brief, tentative 
manipulation of the wire and 
the door opened. 

Gyp admitted afterwards that 
she came near to embracing 
him. We begged him to share 
our meal, but he pleaded some 
mysterious engagement with the 
little ass and went whistling 
on his way. The little ass, 
regaled with sugar, was for 
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staying longer, but the loneli- 
ness of the road had swallowed 
them both before our kettle 
boiled. 

About three o’clock we got 
lost. We had turned off the 
tarred road on to one that had 
never known tar, and in Ireland 
to do that is to invite adventure. 
There was a bog on either 
side of it and in the distance 
the blue rampart of mountains. 
Somewhere between us and 
them lay the lake and the 
village the policeman’s fore- 
finger had indicated. Our map 
divided the roads into three 
grades. The tarred roads were 
coloured red, the untarred green, 
and the bohreens were not 
coloured at all. I believed that 
we were appropriately enough 
on @ green road. 

A herd of donkeys was grazing 
by the roadside, and as we 
approached them a tinker lad 
jumped out of a ditch and 
drove the herd into the road- 
way, blocking our passage. 
“Give me a penny,” he de- 
manded with an impudent en- 
gaging grin. I gave him three: 
one for right of way, one for 
his grin, and one because, in 
a sense, we were of his kin— 
all bad reasons. The clink of 
the coins brought another urchin 
on to the scene. Where he 
came from I do not know, but 
he sprang at the first boy like 
a wild cat, and in an instant 
they were on the ground pum- 
melling each other and rolling 
over and over. The donkeys 
resumed their grazing and left 
the road clear again. We 
drove on. 
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We came presently to a 
couple of cottages. Two men 
were heating the tyre of a 
cart-wheel in a ring of glowing 
peat by the roadside. I wish I 
knew wherein lies the magic 
in the scent of peat -smoke. 
It goes straight to some vital 
portion of my make-up like 
certain music and some lines 
of poetry, and the first clear 
blackbird’s song. Perhaps it is 
linked with the psychology of 
incense, the thin thread of 
whose smoke runs wavering 
backwards through the religions 
of all known civilisations. But 
why particularly peat .. .? 

The men came over to us 
where we were halted, and we 
asked the way to our village. 
‘Pay attention now,” said the 
elder of the two, ‘for the 
minute I’ll be giving to you,” 
and he launched into a detailed 
description of our route. Long 
before the minute had elapsed 
I was hopelessly befogged. 

‘“ That’s not the way I’d be 
going at all,’’ said the second 
man, and he proceeded to give 
us an even more detailed and 
bewildering version. 

We thanked them both pro- 
fusely and I asked how far 
it was. “Ten long miles,’ 
said the first. 

“ Ay, long miles,’’ concurred 
the second. It was the only 
point on which they were in 
agreement. And as events 
proved, they were right. 

The bohreen tipped us eventu- 
ally on to a tarred road. We 
followed it for a couple of 
miles between stone walls and 
woods and so came to our 
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village: at the end of it was a 


little shop with “ Patrick 
Flaherty ” over the door. 

An old woman with a dignified 
beauty of feature so common 
amongst these peasantry sat 
behind the counter. It was 
piled with loaves of bread, 
pieces of bacon, jars of sweets, 
oranges and picture post-cards, 
and had the faint indescribable 
smell of just such a shop I 
was familiar with in childhood. 
There was even a jar of a 
granulated sweetmeat we called 
‘Hundreds and Thousands.’ 
You ate it as an ant-eater 
eats ants. 

We told the old lady about 
her son and inquired the where- 
abouts of her husband. “ Oh, 
himself,” she said in a tone 
of tolerant resignation. ‘ Sure, 
he’ll be fishing on the lake.” 
She gave us directions how to 
find it, and off we went again 
on the last lap of our journey. 
Fortunately it was an easy 
road, and it brought us through 
@ wild stony land blotched with 
gorse to a wilderness of black- 
thorn, bog oak, and bramble. 
Here it stopped. But there was 
@ faint winding track kept open 
presumably by cattle, and we 
followed it hopefully to arrive 
at length on the shore of 
the lake. There was a beach 
of shingle, a stretch of turf 
cropped close by kine, and 
in front of us a wide expanse 
of water backed by purple 
mountains. 

“Good enough,”’ gasped Gyp 
exhaustedly. I pulled up ten 
yards from the water. We had 
arrived. 
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Whenever we camped at the 
end of a day’s journey we 
always opened the door of the 
Frog with some trepidation. 
However carefully we had 
stowed the contents, something 
invariably broke adrift or was 
possessed by the devil to cap- 
size or uncork itself and throw 
somersaults. That evening it 
was a tin of pepper. There is 
a belief held by some com- 
munities that sneezing expels 
evil spirits. By the time we 
had cleared up the mess we 
were purged of every demon 
that can afflict mankind. Then 
I went down to the iake to fill 
the water-tank, while Gyp put 
one of our iron rations on the 
stove to heat. 

There was a boat on the 
shingle, and an old man was 
walking slowly towards me with 
a rod in one hand and a string 
of trout in the other. He wore 
a battered wideawake secured 
to the lapel of his coat with a 
bootlace. I judged him to be 
the policeman’s father, the man 
we had come to seek. 

“T am Patrick Flaherty,’ 
he answered my query in a 
deep, melodious, slightly husky 
voice, and halted, eyeing me. 
His clean-shaven face had a 
philosophical calm and his eyes 
were blue and very direct. He 
was @ bit on the wrong side of 
sixty. 

I told him how we had got 
there and it was him we had 
come to find. ‘“ You are very 
welcome,” he said with dignity, 
and we talked about fishing 
while I filled the water-tank. 
It was growing dusk when we 
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returned to the Frog. Gyp 
had lit the lamp and stood in 
the doorway framed by the 
glow of the interior. I intro- 
duced old Flaherty to her, and 
he stood talking to her about 
the journey and his son and 
the fishing. He seemed to 
accept the Frog as part of the 
landscape and showed not the 
slightest interest in it. Pres- 
ently he laid a trout on the 
grass. It weighed about three 
pounds. ‘“ For your breakfast, 
miss,’’ he murmured. ‘ TI’ll be 
down in the morning,” and off 
he went through the dusk. 
His footsteps died away. 

We blinked with sleepiness 
while we ate our suppers, 
nodded while we washed up, 
and, the last object stowed 
away, we began to make our 
beds. The bunks were athwart- 
ships at either end of the 
Frog, and Gyp chose the one 
nearer the door. In sleepy 
silence we struggled with rugs 
and blankets, and finally all 
was ready for the night. I 
stepped out into the darkness 
for a few moments while Gyp 
turned in, and stood breathing 
in the scent of the unseen 
gorse bloom. It was very still: 
a few stars were reflected in 
the lake. All else was invisible, 
tranquil in a great security. 
At no other time did the 
peace of our nomad life seem 
so satisfying as during those 
moments. Whatever lay be- 
yond the curtain of darkness 
—all the world’s unrest and 
strife—it could not reach us 
then. A hunting otter splashed 
in the shallows. 
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“QO.K.,” said Gyp’s voice. 
I took a long valedictory breath 
of the moist scented air, knocked 
out my pipe, and climbed into 
the Frog. 

“TI think this is a good 
place,””’ murmured Gyp from 
her pillow. ‘“ And old Flaherty 
is a Pet.” And the next instant 
she was asleep. 


When we awoke the sun was 
up and the thicket behind us 
was ringing with the songs of 
willow warblers. 

Old Flaherty was wandering 
about among the flaming blos- 
som of the gorse bushes. Every 
now and again he pounced on 
something and put it in a 
small box under his arm. He 
took no notice of me until I 
hailed him. 

‘“‘ Mayflies,’’ he explained. “I 
have a few in the box here. 
Have you ever dapped with a 
mayfly, Captain ? ”’ 

I said I never had but was 
anxious to learn. 

‘Maybe we’ll have a breeze 
in a while,” he said, and went 
on searching the bushes. Pres- 
ently a mayfly came jigging in 
from the lake, spinning and 
dipping in the ecstasy of its 
life of a day. The old man 
watched it patiently till it 
settled, and with unerring finger 
and thumb pounced on the 
fragile thing and transferred it 
alive to his box. 

I went back to the Frog and 
we ate the trout for breakfast. 
Gyp volunteered to wash up, 
and said she was going to 
spend a lazy day sketching ; 
when I rejoined old Flaherty 
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he was launching the boat, 
He had a bamboo rod fifteen 
feet long for his equipment. 
I brought a ten-foot one and 
some artificial flies. 

We paddled out from the 
shore in silence. A_ breeze 
had sprung up, as he said it 
would, and the frothy waves 
broke against the boulders that 
fringed the shore. There were 
little islands dotted about the 
lake, heavily wooded, and 
woods stretched away into the 
distance on all sides but one, 
where the mountains rose 
against a sky fleeced with 
clouds. The morning sun lit 
their flanks in swathes of light 
reaped and renewed by the 
drifting vapour. In the brave 
young sunshine they looked at 
once mysterious and inviting. 
Here and there a white speck 
betrayed a human habitation. 

“ That looks a good country,” 
I said. Flaherty was rowing 
up to windward, making for 
the centre of the lake, with 
slow deliberate strokes. 

‘““T was there but the once,” 
he said. ‘“ The people are a 
bad people. They’d steal the 
buttons from off the trousers 
of you.” He reflected for a 
while. ‘“‘They are descended 
from slaves escaped from a 
place called Greece. Before 
Christ, a long time.” He laid 
in the oars presently and trans- 
ferred a mayfly to the small 
hook. The line was of lightest 
silk and floated out on the 
wind. The hapless mayfly 


jigged on the crests of the 
little waves. 
“When a trout rises you 
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have to dip the point of the 
rod and count four. Then 
strike,” said Flaherty. 

We drifted down-wind. I 
sat holding the long rod almost 
perpendicular, watching the 
dancing speck that seemed to 
be in everlasting retreat across 
the water. For a while nothing 
happened. We talked about 
the policeman son. 

“‘T had a girl once,’’ said old 
Flaherty, exploring the empty 
bowl of his pipe with his fore- 
finger. ‘‘ Have you a bit of 
smoking tobacco, Captain? She 
was @ strong girl and a fine- 
looking girl, and she married 
the son of a farmer, west a 
little of that hill. Well, I 
don’t know how it was—thank 
you, Captain’’—he handed 
back my pouch—‘“ but the 
baby was coming and she was 
taken ill. I had a grand doctor 
all the way from Dublin and I 
paid him mostly all my savings, 
but he could do nothing. Noth- 
ing at all... .” 

A fish rose with a splash 
and I struck, whisking the bare 
hook back over our heads. 

“Don’t strike. Just lower 
the point and count four. Then 
lift the rod.” Flaherty trans- 
fixed another quivering mayfly 
and released the cast. It floated 
out on the breeze. 

“She died ? ” 

Flaherty lit his pipe. ‘‘ She 
went,’ he said between puffs, 
“like that,’ and tossed the ex- 
tinguished match into the water. 

We were silent for a while 
and then fell to talking of 
how, in Stevenson’s phrase, life 
gives and takes away and of all 
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the mystery behind gift and 
deprivation alike. 

“But God Almighty is not a 
hard man,” said old Flaherty 
after one of the long pauses 
between our spoken thoughts, 
and I had no answer to that. 

For the second time a trout 
rose. With Flaherty’s eye on 
me I lowered the rod point, 
counted as I had been bid, and 
was into my fish. He weighed 
two and a half pounds, and 
came to the net fighting like a 
tribal chieftain. 

‘‘ Ah, they’re great ones to 
fight,’ said Flaherty as he 
stunned him with an old row- 
lock. ‘* And it’s no sense beat- 
ing them with wood. They’ll 
not die so. It’s only iron kills 
the trout in this lake.”’ 

We had half a dozen more 
when we landed on one of the 
islands to eat our lunch. From 
where we sat we could see 
across the water the ruins of 
a tower among the trees. 
‘‘ They’re great fighters in these 
parts,” said old Flaherty in 
his melodious, slightly husky 
voice, munching his hunk of 
bread, a thermos flask of tea 
between his knees. ‘ The trout. 
And in olden times the men too.” 


Gyp was preparing supper 
when we got back. A young 
man stood beside the door of 
the Frog with an empty milk- 
can in his hand. A mongrel 
collie nosed about the grass in 
search of scraps. Old Flaherty 
and the young man exchanged 
sidelong jerks of the head. 

Gyp afterwards explained that 
she had gone in search of a farm 
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to buy butter and milk, and had 
found the young man living 
alone in a thatched and white- 
washed cottage on the hillside. 

I do not think Flaherty was 
too well pleased to see him, 
having in a sense already 
adopted us himself. “ And now 
you'll be after milking ? ”’ 

“T have the cows milked,” 
muttered the young man, 
avoiding Patrick’s eye. He 
was @ nice-looking youth with 
black curly hair and fine proud 
bones under the skin of his 
face. ‘' You'll be walking back 
yourself, Pat ? ” he countered. 

“In a while.” Neither was 
going to be driven off the 
field of hospitality by the other. 
I think they both regarded us 
as their guests. Old Flaherty 
sat on the ground and took off 
his boots to ease his feet pre- 
paratory to the journey and 
discoursed to Gyp about wild 
flowers. He had a surprising 
knowledge of botany. The 
young man, whose name was 
Thomas, stood gloomily eyeing 
his dog, rather stumped by this 
erudite conversation. 

‘“ Have you ever seen a house 
leek, miss ? ’’ inquired Flaherty. 

“Not for a long time,” said 
Gyp, who was busy over the 
stove. 

“ Sure, ’ll bring you one in 
the morning.” 

“Tt’s stealing it she should 
be for luck,” said Thomas. 
“T have them growing all 
over the roof on the old farm. 
Let you come and steal one 
tomorrow, miss. If I see you 
coming I’ll not look at all, so 
it'll bring you luck.”’ 
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Patrick shifted his ground. 
“Did you ever see St Patrick’s 
shamrock, miss ? ”’ 

Gyp said she had not. 

“T’ll bring you a piece to- 
morrow.” 

Thomas was done there. He 
had no purple shamrock. “ ’Tigs 
common old stuff. What time 
would you wish for the milk in 
the morning, miss? And I'll 
be bringing you some eggs.” 

I saw that the only way to 
bring this contest to an end 
was to drive them home in the 
car. The farm, it transpired, 
was inaccessible by car, but 
Patrick resumed his boots and 
climbed in stiffly. Thomas 
whistled his dog and bade us 
all good-night. They had called 
it a day. 


Gyp announced at breakfast 
a couple of mornings later that 
she was going to do a sketch 
of the young man’s head. I 
suggested she should sketch 
old Flaherty too, but for some 
reason this project did not 
seem to appeal to her so much. 

He arrived down as we were 
washing up the breakfast things, 
bearing a paper bag of potatoes, 
the house leek, and a root of the 
shamrock. He pointed out the 
dark purple stain on the leaves. 

“When St Patrick came to 
Treland, miss,’”’ he said, eyeing 
her gravely, “the saint was 
after explaining to the heathen 
the mystery of the Trinity. 
So he picked a bit of the three- 
leafed shamrock the way they 
would understand what he was 
saying to them. But the 
heathen grew impatient with 
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him and they struck him on the 
head. The blood flowed down 
on to the shamrock and stains 
it to this day.” 

Gyp accepted the gifts grate- 
fully and planted them in a 
tooth-mug full of earth that 
already held a house leek. She 
always said that Flaherty’s 
stories reminded her of the Old 
Testament. The potatoes we 
ate buttered with Thomas’s 
butter for our supper. 

There was not enough wind 
for dapping, so we fished with 
the artificial mayfly, Flaherty 
killing three fish to my one. 

“Tt’s the way we do be 
talking all the time,’’ he an- 
swered when I commented on 
this phenomenon. Actually it 
was the way I did be listening 
all the time. ‘‘ D’you see that 
line of trees to the south, 


Captain ? ”’ 

I looked, and it cost me a fish. 
“ Yes,” I said. 

“Well, that was terrible 


country for the potheen in 
years gone by. So the Govern- 
ment thought to put a stop 
to it by prohibiting the sale 
of malt, for the people were 
destroyed by the potheen. Have 
you a bit of smoking—thank 
you, Captain. I wonder now, 
did you ever know King 
Edward. Not the one that was 
after marrying Mrs Simpson, 
but the son of the old Queen ? ”’ 

“He came on board my 
ship once from the Victoria and 
Albert. At Berehaven. I was 
a midshipman and I was at 
the bottom of the ladder when 
he came alongside in the Royal 
barge. He put out his hand 
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towards me—I suppose he was 
feeling for the man-rope; but 
I thought he meant to shake 
hands. I was sixteen and 
scared stiff. I grabbed his 
hand and shook it warmly. 
I thought I was acting correctly, 
but later on, when I returned 
to the gunroom—that was the 
Mess where we lived—I found 
I was wrong.” 

“Ah!” said Flaherty rather 
absent-mindedly, because in the 
course of my narration he had 
hooked a two-pounder and was 
playing it round the stern. Once 
it was netted and dispatched 
with the rowlock, he resumed 
conversational sway. 

“Well, King Edward was 
staying in those parts once, and 
there was a priest near-by he 
would drop in on sometimes 
and pass the time of day and 
maybe take a sup of whisky 
with him. The priest was a 
man who liked his glass, but 
he had nothing to offer the 
King the way the Government 
had stopped the sale of malt. 

“So King Edward said to 
him, ‘ Well, father, and how 
are all the people with you ?’ 

‘¢ Ah!’ gaid the priest, ‘ the 
people’s fine, Your Majesty, 
but their beasts are perishing 
on them, the creatures.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Now what way would they 
be perishing, God help them ?’ 
asked the King. 

“¢Sure it’s the hunger, and 
the Government forbidding the 
people to buy malt at all so 
they are not able to feed the 
little beasts.’ 

“So the King was angry to 
think of all the cattle perishing 
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for want of malt. ‘To hell 
with the Government,’ said 
he, and didn’t himself give the 
order for malt to be sold to 
the people, and there was great 
rejoicing in that part of the 
country. He was a grand 
King.” 

When we got back Gyp was 
making soda bread. Flaherty 
as usual removed his boots and 
sat down to drink a cup of 
tea. The plangent wistful song 
of the warblers in the adjoining 
thicket showered us with a 
fountain of melody. 

“Did you draw that young 
lad’s likeness, miss?” he in- 
quired. 

“It isn’t finished,’’ she said. 

“Will you be finishing it to- 
morrow, miss ? ”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ She looked 
atme. ‘I was wondering when 
you were going to move on.” 

Flaherty’s face fell. ‘ Don’t 
you like it here, miss ? ” 

Gyp said she did, very much, 
but we had all Connemara and 
Donegal to explore and not 
very long to do it in. 

“Tis lonesome for you and 
himself fishing all day. Will 
you not come fishing tomorrow, 
miss ? ” 

“She hates fishing,’ I ex- 
plained. 

“ Ah, well,” said Flaherty— 
he pulled on his boots again 
and laced them up slowly— 
“I’m sorry you’re going.”’ The 
sun sank behind the mountains 
and he stood up. “ I’ll be down 
in the morning to say good-bye.” 

Gyp wiped her hands and 
jumped out of the Frog. “T’ll 
drive you back to the village,’’ 
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she said; “I want to post 
some letters.’”’ Her manner 
betrayed a sudden compunction. 

“Why would I be troubling 
you?” muttered old Flaherty 
as he climbed into the car 
beside her. 

In their absence I occupied 
myself with burying the con- 
tents of the garbage can. On 
the top of it I found, crumpled 
in a ball, the unfinished sketch 
of Thomas’s head. It was 
good—better than Gyp knew 
probably. 

* You don’t think I’m selfish, 
do you, wanting to move on?” 
she asked when she returned. 

I said that I was quite happy 
to go whenever she liked. 

“T think it is a pity to stay 
in a place, however much you 
like it, till it gets stale.” 

I agreed. 

“Old Flaherty is a Perfect 
Pet, but——”’ 

“ You can’t stay in one place 
for ever because somebody’s a 
Pet.” 

“That’s it, exactly,” said 
Gyp. 


In the morning Flaherty came 
down with an assortment of 
flowers from his garden and a 
piece of salt bacon. 

“Where will you be going, 
Captain ? ” 

I nodded towards the moun- 
tains on the far side of the 
lake—the country where the 
descendants of Greek slaves 
steal trouser buttons. Beyond 
those mountains we had an 
invitation to break our journey 
to Donegal, and if there was 
any water, to fish for salmon. 
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“ Ah!” said he doubtfully, 
and pottered round looking for 
mayflies while we inspanned. 
When all was ready he shook 
hands and wished us a safe 
journey. ‘ Will you be coming 
back, the pair of you ? ”’ 

How did we know ? 
world’s wide,” I said. 

“ Ay, full wide.”” He grasped 
our hands again and walked 
with slow steps towards his 
boat. Gyp started the engine, 
and it drowned the song of the 
warblers, whose lilt is half 
mockery, half heart-break. 

I suddenly remembered 
Thomas. I had not seen him 
to say good-bye. 

‘‘T paid him yesterday,” said 
Gyp, who was driving. “I 
expect he’s busy.” 

We jolted back along the 
track, and presently the distant 
farm on the hillside came in 
view. A little figure by the 
doorway raised an arm and let 
it fall. We waved back. 

“Fine and lonesome,”’ mur- 
mured Gyp, watching the road 
for pot-holes. ‘ That’s what 
he said.” 

“Most of us are that,’ I 
answered. ‘* Each in our degree. 
Old Flaherty is one of the few 
people I’ve known who had a 
creed to meet it.” 


“ The 


If the descendants of the 
Greek slaves really do steal 
trouser buttons their looks belie 
them. All day we drove on a 
green road of surprisingly good 
surface through the glens of 
the mountainy country, and 
there was a curious resemblance 
amongst the soft-voiced shy 
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people, dark-haired, grey-eyed, 
whom we passed at rare intervals 
along the road. The children 
were less shy than their elders 
and chatted readily: nearly all 
were pretty, and occasionally 
a little face by the roadside, 
lit with wonderment at the 
sight of the Frog, was lovely. 
It was a country to travel 
afoot: to be walking over at 
four miles an hour so that the 
soft peace of the mountains 
could filter into the soul, as 
it were, drop by drop. No 
man can tow a Frog at thirty 
miles an hour and lift up his 
eyes to the hills with any 
degree of safety or satisfaction. 
The flanks of the mountains 
were @ softer green than any- 
where else I remembered. The 
gorse bloom was aflame along 
the roadsides. There was a 
hint of an invisible sea and a 
tang of peat in the nostrils, 
and the white little cottages 
on the lower slopes were like a 
handful of dice, wide scattered. 

We came in the late after- 
noon to an arm of the sea and 
found the house we were in 
search of in a glen where the 
mountains were piled one above 
the other into the sky. They 
were mirrored in two loughs, 
and the house stood deep in 
trees between them, the love- 
liest, loneliest setting for a 
house in all Connemara. 

We camped beside the farther 
lough, black as ink in the 
evening light, with the sombre 
mountains rising almost pre- 
cipitously on both sides of it, 
and that night we had hot 
baths and dined in civilisation. 
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The fishing members of the 
house party bewailed the lack 
of water in the river, but we 
were grateful to relax in an 
atmosphere of welcome and 
luxury and eat food we had 
not cooked ourselves at a candle- 
lit table that held dim reflec- 
tions, like gems, of glass and 
silver and wine. 

We lingered for a couple of 
days, exploring the untrodden 
solitudes of the mountains and 
even played at fishing in the 
shrunken river with a greased 
line. Then reluctantly we sur- 
rendered to the road again and 
headed north once more. 

We had glimpses of the sea 
during the afternoon and then 
turned inland to collect our 
mail at a little town. I parked 
the Frog in a square dominated 
by a ruined castle, and Gyp 
went off to buy a cabbage while 
I quested round for a cobbler 
to mend the heel of one of my 
shoes. I found one with the 
assistance of a small, very 
grimy urchin, who marched 
ahead of me with the import- 
ance of a drum-major, through 
a maze of back streets. It 
was a small shop with shoes 
in the window, but when I 
opened the door I found the 
interior full of rods and fishing 
tackle. The cobbler came out 
of a back room, a little man 
peering short-sightedly through 
his spectacles. 

“T came to ask you to mend 
a shoe,’ I said. ‘‘ But that can 
wait. Let’s talk fishing.” 

His face lit up. “I am 
willing,’ he said. He climbed 
up on to the counter where 
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he usually worked and sat crogs- 
legged, nursing his knees like 
an Hastern sage about to ex- 
pound the mysteries of his 
faith. His manner of speech 
was in keeping with his pose. 

“T’ve got a caravan,” I said, 
‘‘T want to find somewhere to 
camp tonight—beside a lake if 
possible, where I can fish. Do 
you know such a place ? ” 

“TI do,” he said. “I know 
twenty such places. But if 
it’s one you want to reach 
tonight you’d best go to Lough 
Crean. Have you a map?” 

I said I would go and fetch 
one. 

In the square I met Gyp 
carrying a cabbage in triumph 
as if it were the head of an 
enemy. She retired into the 
Frog to read her mail, and 
I went back to the cobbler. 
He spread the map on the 
counter and showed me a moun- 
tainous wilderness which held, 
he maintained, a score of little 
lakes where trout abounded. 
They were nameless for the 
most part, and only bohreens 
penetrated to the bogs where 
they mirrored the sky. 

“TIT can’t get there tonight,” 
I said. 

“No, go to Lough Crean 
tonight. There is a man there 
who will amuse you. And when 
you grow tired of him go to 
these lakes.” He gave me a 
smiling sidelong glance. ‘‘ There 
are said to be fairies there.’ 

“Can you vouch for that?” 
I asked. 

“T cannot. I can only vouch 
for the trout. I have caught 
four-pounders in one of them.” 
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I sat on the counter and 
examined the flies of his tying 
and balanced the rods in my 
hand, while he mended my 
shoe and advised me on a 
selection of local flies. I often 
thought gratefully of him in 
days to come when a trout 
swirled hungrily at one of them. 
We parted when my shoe was 
mended, and Gyp and I went 
in search of Lough Crean. 

We had some difficulty in 
locating it, and it was later 
than I cared to be on the road 
when we saw the gleam of water 
in a valley. I pulled up and 
went on foot to investigate. A 
narrow gateway led into a 
field that sloped down to the 
edge of the lough. There was a 
whitewashed farm beyond it, 
and near-by a man was hoeing 
a potato patch. I approached 
and asked if I could bring a 
caravan into the field for the 
night. He straightened up and 
glared at me, a giant of a man, 
ragged and unshaven. 

“You cannot,’’ he shouted. 
“Be off with you.” 

I stared at him in astonish- 
ment. It was the first rebuff we 
had ever encountered in Hire. 
Then, as there seemed nothing 
more to say, I turned and re- 
traced my steps. 

The giant followed me to 
the gate, and then, seeing the 
Frog and the car for the first 
time, he let out a great bellow 
of laughter. ‘Sure, I took 
you for tinkers,’’ he shouted. 
“ And you tourists! Come on 
in and camp and welcome.” 
He talked in stentorian tones 
as if shouting against a gale 
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of wind, and his laughter was 
the expression of Homeric mirth. 
‘* And I taking you for tinkers!”’ 
he kept repeating with renewed 
bursts of laughter and the 
smiting of a patched and earthy 
thigh. 

I investigated the gateway 
into the field, and expressed 
doubt whether it was wide 
enough to admit us. 

‘** Is it wider you’d wish it ? ” 
roared the giant. He strode 
up to the bank and proceeded 
to demolish it. He plucked 
boulders as big as suitcases out 
of it as if they were currants 
in a cake. He tore sods of earth 
apart and flung them into the 
field, and in five minutes had 
enlarged the gateway sufficiently 
to let an omnibus through, all 
the while letting out great 
shouts of welcome and bellows 
of amusement. 

The lane was narrow and I 
had disconnected the Frog in 
order to turn her by hand. 
The giant seized the towing- 
bar and dragged her through 
the opening as if she had been 
a perambulator. I followed 
with the car, and we connected 
up again and drove in triumph 
over the outcrops of rock and 
other unevennesses of the field’s 
surface to a camping site by the 
shore of the lough. Our host 
ambled delightedly ahead of 
us, shouting and gesticulating 
for our guidance; he was like 
a voleano for whose furious 
energy all outlets were inade- 
quate. He laughed twice as 
loudly as an ordinary mortal 
with, I am bound to admit, 
twice the ordinary mortal’s 
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enjoyment. He thwacked his 
thigh with an immense peat- 
stained hand whenever he 
laughed, blows that gave off a 
report like a three-pounder gun 
and would have stunned a 
bullock. He set off to his 
cottage, which he shared with 
@ sister, to fetch us milk and 
eggs while we made all ready 
for the night, and we heard him 
engage her in conversation 
across the bog while hundreds 
of yards still separated them. 

He returned while we were 
eating our suppers—a meal 
which he referred to as ‘ lunch.’ 
All meals were ‘lunch’ to 
him, we discovered later, and 
he sat down in the lee of the 
Frog and discoursed in his 
stentorian voice while we ate. 
He still regarded having mis- 
taken us for tinkers as the 
best joke in the world, and he 
had told his sister, who laughed 
the way he thought she would 
burst. But what would you 
expect from a wild mountainy 
man, she had demanded, and 
bang! went his hand on his 
thigh. That was what his sister 
had called him: a wild moun- 
tainy man. It was not, he 
averred, as if he did not know 
a tourist when he saw one. 
Last year he had tourists from 
Africa and all manner of places. 
Wolverhampton—now had I 
ever heard of that place? 
Two school teachers came over 
the mountains one day, and 
they were from Wolverhampton. 
They might have come from 
Mars, so incredulous did he 
sound. 

I asked for further particu- 
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lars of the African tourists, 
What colour were they ? 

“ Ah!” hereflected. “ You'd 
be wondering that yourself, for 
they had beards up to their 
eyes and hats like chimney- 
pots. Priests they were, s0 
they said.” He sucked noisily 
at his pipe. ‘‘ Maybe they were 
Jews,” he said after reflection. 
‘¢ But they were no good at the 
fishing.” 

“ Rabbis,” murmured Gyp. 

Thwack! went his hand on 
his thigh. Rabbis they were, 
Now he remembered the word. 
“You wouldn’t think now, 
would you, that a wild moun- 
tainy man like me would have 
talked to a couple of rabbis 
from Africa and be after learn- 
ing them to cast a fly on this 
very lough ? ”’ 

I admitted that, on the face 
of it, it sounded unlikely. The 
light was fading out of the sky 
and only the last gleam of the 
afterglow was reflected by the 
lake. A couple of pairs of 
wild-duck came splashing down 
into the reeds. Elsewhere the 
night was folding a grey cover- 
let over bog and mountains. 

The giant rose to his feet. 
“Tis backward we are in 
these parts, for all that,’ he 
said, and bidding us good- 
night went off across the dark- 
ling bog, shouting farewells, so 
that we heard him still shouting 
after the night swallowed him. 

He appeared next morning 
while we were breakfasting and 
offered to take me fishing when 
I had finished ‘lunch.’ The 
wind was blowing out of the 
north-east, sharp and cruel as 
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broken glass, clawing at the 
dark smears racing each other 
across the surface of the lough. 
If ever I saw a hopeless day 
for the fly it was that morning. 
However, the mountainy man 
was full of optimism and went 
off to bail the water out of his 
boat, “for she leaks a trifle, 
d’ye see?” 

I said weakly that I hardly 
liked to ask him to pull a 
heavy boat about in that wind, 
having small relish for the 
outing myself. But he shouted 
stoutly that he would pull the 
boat up the side of a house to 
give a tourist gentleman a bit 
of sport, and proceeded to bail 
as if his life depended on it. 

Gyp announced that she 
wanted a quiet day, and was 
going to knit and mend stock- 
ings and make a_beefsteak 
and kidney pudding and bake 
a loaf after she had aired the 
beds and scrubbed out the 
interior of the Frog. So I put 
on a jersey and wrapped a 
muffler round my neck and 
buttoned a wind-proof golf 
jacket over both, and went off 
to join the mountainy man. 

The trout were no more 
responsive than I had antici- 
pated. I had a few half- 
hearted rises, but nothing came 
to the net. Yet the mountainy 
man’s optimism was undimin- 
ished, and he scoured every 
yard of the lough, towing a 
heavy stone through the weeds 
to check our way, bailing every 
few minutes, and stubbornly 
rowing up to windward for a 
fresh drift. The wind made 
conversation difficult and cast- 
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ing a feat of legerdemain, and 
at length I prevailed upon him 
to land and let me fish the 
sheltered bays from the shore. 

While I was thus engaged 
another man appeared, chewing 
a match-stick. He was an 
elderly person and he carried a 
rod under his arm, contriving 
at the same time to keep his 
hands in his pockets. He 
greeted the mountainy man 
with a sidelong jerk of the 
head. His face, with its deli- 
cately chiselled features and 
gentle dreaming eyes, was that 
of an ascetic saint. 

“It’s no good fishing today 
at all,’’ he observed. 

“It is not,’ said the moun- 
tainy man. 

“T thought, maybe,” con- 
tinued the saint, “that if we 
went out in your little boat 
and you rowing her, there’d be 
the chance of a fish.’ 

“There would not,” said the 
mountainy man. 

The saint shifted the match 
from one corner of his mouth 
to the other by some adroit 
manipulation of the tongue. 
He watched my fruitless efforts 
awhile with dreaming blue eyes. 

“Then I’ll go home, so,” he 
said, and off he went across the 
bog and disappeared behind a 
little hill. 

“ Now that one,’ said the 
mountainy man when the visitor 
had disappeared, “ is the laziest 
man in all Ireland.” 

I asked how he lived in that 
empty, hungry land. 

“Sure he does nothing at 
all but bet on the races. He 
lives by himself and grows a 
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few potatoes. That’s what he’ll 
eat and a sup of tea. He has 
the pension to bet with, and 
when he wins a few shillings 
he’ll drink, and when he has 
drink taken he’ll tell you about 
a leprechaun he met one fine 
evening that was after talking 
with him.” 

‘Do you mean he spoke to a 
leprechaun ? ”’ 

“He did. And the little 
fellow taking him by the hand 
like it might have been a child 
and walking along the road with 
him. But he’s not from these 
parts at all. He’s from as 
The mountainy man named a 
bit of Donegal which sounded 
familiar, and then I remem- 
bered it was the place the 
cobbler had mentioned. 

“Was that the only one he 
had ever seen ? ”’ 

“Tt was not. But it was 
the only one that ever spoke 
a word to him. He said that 
bit of country is full of the 
good little people, and they 
lepping and playing on the hill- 
sides like rabbits in the dawn. 
But it’s only when he has 
drink taken that he’ll be talking 
of them at all.” 

I abandoned all pretence of 
fishing, and we sat in the lee 
of a stone wall to smoke. For 
once the mountainy man spoke 
in ordinary tones and refrained 
from laughter. 

“Tt led him along the road 
till they came to a place 
where four roads met and the 
sun was setting. There was 
about a score of them dancing 
in a ring, and when they saw 
Seumas—that’s the name of 
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him—they ran away and he 
after them, holding the lepre- 
chaun he had by the hand and 
it crying. They all went across 
a ditch like a pack of dogs, but 
one tripped and fell, and Seumas 
went to grab it till the lepre- 
chaun he had by the hand 
tripped Seumas, and there he 
was at the bottom of the ditch. 
The whole pack of them turned 
then, and before he could say 
‘Ave!’ they had the clothes 
ripped off his back and made 
off with the lot up the hillside 
into the whin. He said he saw 
one trailing his trousers after 
it, and another had his shirt. 
He said they wore green hats 
and red boots, and they had 
big flat ears and the faces of 
old men. They were no more 
than three feet high.’ 

“So what did Seumas do 
then ? ”’ I asked. 

The question released the 
mountainy man from his un- 
wonted solemnity. He burst 
into a mighty guffaw. “ He 
had nothing but the skin on 
him, and he began to crawl 
out of the ditch when he saw 
a neighbour woman riding along 
on 2 little ass, so down into the 
ditch he slipped again and 
stuck his head out and let out 


a great shout. 
“¢ For the love of God,’ said 
he, ‘lend me a_ petticoat, 


Maggie, for the fairies have me 
stripped entirely.’ 

“The little ass shied and 
tipped the neighbour woman 
into the ditch on the other 
side, so there they were with 
their heads stuck up out of 
the bog shouting one at the 
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other, and the ass running 
home. 
“ ¢ How will I get it to you?’ 


she screeched. ‘God help us all, 
for there is the road between us.’ 

“¢ Take it off and throw it,’ 
said Seumas. 

“So she took it off and 
threw it, but the wind caught 
it and blowed it away. 

“¢ Have you another petti- 
coat, Maggie ?’ asked Seumas. 

‘“<“T have,’ said she, for she 
was a decent woman and kind. 
So she threw that and it fell 


short, and presently the wind 


blowed that away. 

“¢Have you another, 
Maggie ? ’ 

“¢T have,’ and she throwed 
that one, and another and 
another, and the wind was 
catching them till the whin 
bushes was burdened with 
Maggie’s petticoats all over the 
countryside. 

“¢ Now,’ she said, ‘I have 
but the one left, and that I 
need to get home in. So you’d 
best stop in the ditch till it 
is dark the way nobody’ll see 
you walking home in your 
skin. And let that be a lesson 
to you, Seumas, to leave the 
fairies alone, for I don’t doubt 
that you was meddling with 
them.’ And with that she 
climbed out of the bog and 
went her way after the little 
ass.” Here the mountainy 
man’s mirth overcame him and 
interrupted the narrative. 

* But what about Seumas ? ”’ 

“He waited till she was 
beyant the hill ’”’—the narrator 
wiped his eyes with the back 
of his hand—“ and he climbed 
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out too, for he was cold and 
destroyed with brambles, and he 
went off home the way he was.” 

“But what about poor 
Maggie’s petticoats? Did she 
leave them all over the place ? ”’ 

‘Sure, Seumas didn’t men- 
tion them at all,” said the 
mountainy man. He knocked 
out his pipe and twisted the 
bowl ruminatively in his fingers. 
“He had drink taken, d’ye 
see?” 

I told the story to Gyp that 
evening while we were eating 
the steak and kidney pudding. 

“T would so like to see a 
leprechaun,” she said wistfully. 
“They must be awfully sweet 
with their big gnarled ears and 
little red boots.” 

“They don’t like strangers 
much, by all accounts. Per- 
haps it wouldn’t be a good 
thing to see one.” 

Gyp protested that she would 
take a chance on it. ‘ Anyhow, 
let’s move on tomorrow. The 
wind is too cold for sketching 
and I’ve washed all my stock- 
ings. Where is this place 
Seumas talked about in his 
cups ? ” 

‘*‘ Towards the north.” 

““T know. ‘ Where the cliffs 
drop sheer seven hundred feet . 
to the sea and the mighty 
Atlantic surges——’ Here, wait 
@ minute’’—she produced a 
railway folder with some de- 
scriptive notes on the scenery 
of Donegal—“ ‘ thunder against 
the iron coast.’ A man gave 
me that in a hotel yesterday.” 

“What were you doing in a 
hotel ? ”’ 


‘* Buying a cabbage. It was 
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while you were at the cobbler’s. 
None of the shops had a cabbage, 
but they told me to try the 
hotel. So I went there, and a 
perfect old Pet of a man led 
me out to a garden at the back 
and cut a cabbage for me. He 
asked me how many children 
I had——’ Gyp giggled. “I 
said I hadn’t any. In fact I 
wasn’t married. You were com- 
ing across the square then, and 
he looked at you and said, ‘ Oh,’ 
in a very shocked voice. So I 
thought I’d better make an 
honest man of you and I said, 
‘That’s my father.’ He was 
so relieved that he ran back 
and fetched me some parsley 
as @ present and shook hands. 
As I was leaving he gave me 
this folder and shook hands 
again. He was really rather 
sweet.” 

I got the map out and 
studied it. ‘ If it’s leprechauns 
you want to look for ”—I admit 
I had four-pound trout in my 
mind as well—‘‘ we can go 
there first. I know where 
Seumas’s country is. Then we 
can go and explore the iron 
coast and surges and things 
in the extreme north.” 

Gyp began to make prepara- 
tions for washing up. “O.K., 
boss,” she yawned. 

The mountainy man was dis- 
appointed when he arrived next 
morning and found us prepar- 
ing for departure. It was still 
blowing and looked hopeless for 
fishing, but he was prepared to 
row the boat to the world’s end. 

We took photographs of him 
instead, and at this juncture he 
displayed an unsuspected vanity, 
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striking poses and grimacing 
with the utmost enjoyment. 
He had repaired the wall, but 
he tore it down again without 
hesitation to allow us egress. 
“Come back,’ he pleaded 
eagerly. With his large brown 
eyes and stubbly uncouth face, 
his unrestrained gestures and 
abundant energy, he made us 
think of a boisterous old 
English sheep-dog. We shook 
his limp horny hand and 
drove off into the teeth of 
that unrelenting wind, leaving 
him standing by the ruins of 
his wall, his ragged garments 
fluttering against his herculean 
limbs. 

“He was really rather a 
Pet,” sighed Gyp, and solaced 
herself with a lump of some 
sticky confectionery she was 
in the habit of buying in 
the towns we passed through. 
“‘ Still—‘ Up and onward, saith 
the voice of the Almighty.’ ”’ 

The country we drove through 
that day had a softer, kindlier 
aspect. There were hedges in- 
stead of stone walls, and the 
patches of cultivation pressed 
farther up the slopes of the 
mountains. They were burning 
the gorse in places, and the 
high wind carried the blue 
scented smoke streaming across 
the landscape. 

There were green mountains 
in the middle distance on both 
sides of us. One range ter- 
minated in a precipitous wedge- 
shaped bluff as if broken off in 
some titanic upheaval of the 
earth’s crust. It looked for all 
the world like the bows of a 
gigantic ship—a ship such as 
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the Old Ones might have gone 
a-voyaging in, perhaps with 
Angus Og at the helm, and he 
with small knowledge of ter- 


restrial navigation had inad-: 


vertently piled her up there. 
I had a vision of them abandon- 
ing her where she lay canted 
over a little to starboard in 
the grey dawn of a day when 
the world was young. I saw 
them stravaiging and shouting 
through the land with the 
dewy cobwebs about their knees, 
their crowns a-glitter with the 
first rays of the sun, and 
the daughters of men running 
for the shelter of byre and 
rick. ... It was a landmark 
for hours, and I had time to 
give my imagination quite a 
lot of scope. 

The road we had chosen led 
us eventually into a wilderness 
of hills and peat-bog, with small 
villages at infrequent intervals. 
About tea-time we stopped in 
one of these, where there was 
a petrol pump outside a little 
shop. An elderly man supplied 
us with petrol, and his features 
had a curious family resem- 
blance to those of Seumas. 
I told him what we were in 
search of, a lake where we 
could camp and fish, and he 
offered immediately to guide us 
to just such a place if I would 
drive him home again after- 
wards. As he was wearing 
carpet slippers this seemed a 
reasonable enough request. We 
cleared the debris off the back 
seat of the car, and he climbed in. 

The little road we followed 
under his guidance led us for a 
couple of miles into an even 
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more complete wilderness than 
we had left. It was just wide 
enough for the car, with hedges 
of fuchsia and bramble on 
either side, and what its ulti- 
mate destination was I do not 
know. We never followed it 
much farther than the lough 
we came to presently, a stretch 
of water with the hills sweeping 
away from it in soft curves and 
clumps of alder and willow 
fringing it. There was a little 
farm on the hillside behind us 
and one or two cottages in the 
distance, and the peace of it 
all was like a benediction. We 
pulled up on a spit of shingle, 
and our guide climbed out. 
‘‘ Would this be what you are 
looking for? ’’ he asked in his 
gentle, shy voice. 

We said it was the place of 
our dreams. He had guided 
us with such certitude of our 
requirements that I imagined 
it to be a favourite haunt of 
caravans. But it was not the 
case; ours was the first he 
had seen. But he _ himself 
obviously loved the place. He 
came here sometimes to fish, 
he said, and as he spoke his 
eyes dwelt on the water and 
the hills with dreamy content- 
ment. There were plenty of 
fish up to about a pound, but 
they did not rise very readily. 

When I returned from driving 
him home I found a herd of 
cows watering in the lake, and 
Gyp, who was preparing supper, 
in conversation with a little 
bent old woman. She was from 
the farm on the hillside and 
was agog to know all about us: 
our relationship, where we had 
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come from, where we were 
going to. She was a Hans 
Andersen fairy godmother to 
the life, and promised us milk 
and butter on the morrow. 

“You'll sleep well tonight, 
missie,”” she said, ‘for there’s 
nothing to hurt you here. 
Nothing at all.”” And with that 
she hobbled off, driving her cows 
before her with shrill cries. 

“What could hurt us any- 
where ? ”’ asked Gyp reflectively 
as we sat down to our meal. 

“We are in the leprechaun 
country,” Ireminded her. From 
where I sat I could see the 
night folding down on the hills. 
A few stars glimmered in the 
oblong of the open door; a 
sovereignty of utter stillness 
lay over the land and the lake. 

When we had washed up we 
closed the door, wrote up our 
diaries (it is surprising how 
different the observations of 
two companions can be during 
a@ day’s trek side by side), and 
went to bed. 

I awoke to find my watch 
had stopped and the Frog full 
of sunlight. When presently 
Gyp stirred we discovered it was 
nine o’clock and that we had 
slept dreamlessly for ten hours. 

When we had had breakfast 
we walked up the hill to visit 
the old woman. She was baking 
bread in an iron pot over the 
turf embers. <A turkey hen 
and a dozen chicks scuffled 
about in a corner on an old 
sack, and an occasional fowl 
strayed in through the open 
door, pecked half-heartedly at 
the earthen floor, and minced 
out again. The old woman 


dusted a couple of stools, and 
we sat chatting for a while. 
Kindness radiated from her, 
and after each fresh incursion 
by a fowl she sprang to her 
feet, seized a broom, and swept 
the floor. Her husband was 
driving some sheep to market, 
but he would be back that 
evening, and the little old 
woman pleaded that he might 
be allowed to inspect the 
caravan. We promised to show 
him everything, and then, as 
Gyp was going to be given a 
demonstration of butter-making, 
I went down to the lake to fish. 


The husband of the little 
old woman appeared next day. 
He was a spry old fellow with 
a fringe of whiskers and a 
twisted humorous mouth. He 
had once seen a caravan on 
the road and declared he could 
not rest for wondering what it 
was like inside; for it was a 
mode of life for which he had 
@ secret yearning. Gyp played 
the showman, and he was not 
content till he had examined 
every detail, even to the towing 
apparatus and automatic brake. 

‘¢ Isn’t it the great life, now ! ” 
he kept murmuring, wide-eyed 
as a child at the wonder of it 
all. “And you going from 
place to place and not knowing 
at all where you’d be on the 
morrow, and passing the time 
of day with all manner of 
people, and seeing the country 
and the beasts, fine weather 
and foul, and a sup of tea 
when you feel so inclined... . 
Indeed it is a fine life.”’ 

I was moved to ask him if 
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he had ever heard of Seumas. 
I described him as best I 
could. He had not, he said. 
I ventured to tell him the 
story of the leprechauns, and 
he cocked a shrewd grey eye 
at me. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ there’s all 
manner of tales about here, 
but I never set eyes on one of 
them myself,’’ and he changed 
the subject, offering to guide 
Gyp and me over the hills to 
a lough where the trout were 
very large. So we packed some 
food and Gyp’s sketching things 
into a bag and set off. 

It was a rough walk across 
the heather and bog, but our 
guide skipped along ahead of 
us, firing off questions about 
England at intervals which we 
answered rather breathlessly. 
He had been there in his youth 
for the potato harvest, and he 
had a sister who had been in 
service near Liverpool. It was 
“a grand sort of a house, with 
flowers in the garden in front 
of the house.”’ 

The lough, when we reached 
it after a couple of hours’ 
scramble over the hills, was in 
a sort of dell, with ash and 
willow and alder growing round 
the steep sides and a pair of 
heron nesting on an islet twenty 
yards from the shore. I have 
to record that a trout of 
enormous but unknown dimen- 
sions rose at my fly with a 
bang like the slam of a door; 
it snapped the cast, and that 
was the only fish I saw. Gyp 
sketched and watched the 
herons through glasses, and the 
old man went off with his dog 
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to look for some sheep he 
suspected had strayed into that 
vicinity, and the day passed 
very happily—or as happily as 
any day can pass when the only 
fish you rise breaks you and 
he a record fish. 

We explored other loughs on 
the two following days and 
transferred their estimated 
whereabouts to our map, which 
ignored them. I caught fish 
in all of them, but none over 
a pound in weight. Then on 
the fourth day the Road called 
us again. 

The little old woman and her 
husband pressed gifts upon us: 
butter in a saucer, golden as a 
guinea; soda bread hot from 
the pot; water from their 
spring for our tank, because it 
was sweeter for tea-making than 
lake water. And when at the 
last we bade them good-bye 
the old woman kissed Gyp and 
cried a little, which made Gyp 
blow her nose a lot; and so we 
went on our way rather silent, 
as was our wont, leaving a 
black circle of ashes on the 
shingle where our camp had 
been. 

We made for the coast after 
that and skirted it to the 
north all day. The road was 
bad, and followed the indenta- 
tions in a series of bends 
skirting a jade green ocean 
that broke in curved swathes 
of foam on wide sands. There 
were unexpected bits of colour 
that made us catch our breath : 
newly turned plough land violet 
in the instant’s glimpse ; sands 
yellow like ripe corn streaked 
with kelp, purple as Tyrian 
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dye; a tangle-haired girl in a 
scarlet petticoat standing among 
grey rocks and sombre peat- 
stacks, a bare forearm raised 
to shield her eyes from the 
sun. We passed through a 
terrible country all rocks and 
boulders, that looked like a 
city shelled by high explosive 
and abandoned to the mewing 
gulls. That gave place to a 
land green and glowing in the 
sun, dotted with white cottages 
and the salt wind trailing the 
peat-smoke across a landscape 
full of stirring activity. Men 
were ploughing in tiny fields 
and cutting peat, which women 
were stacking. Donkeys laden 
with panniers of kelp were 
being driven up from the 
beaches to the potato patches. 
Nowhere had we seen such 
widespread industry, yet they 
were pitiably poor, and exist- 
ence for all of them must be 
one of ceaseless toil against 
the relentless odds of their 
environment. It is to such a 
people that Mother Church must 
stand in her true colours, heart- 
ening and encouraging, bringing 
a mystic beauty into lives that 
must otherwise have been aban- 
doned to drudgery and despair. 

As we neared the north the 
coast grew wilder and the 
cliffs steeper. The road turned 
inland a bit, and when we saw 
the sea again it was at the 
most northerly point we could 
reach. Between two headlands 
of rock there was a deserted 
sandy bay, some links with a 
few fishermen’s huts, an un- 
pretentious whitewashed hotel, 
and a garage. Such was Ultima 
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Thule. The weather had 
changed, and the northerly wind 
drove the waves into the bay 
in grey tumult under a tor- 
mented sky. 

I entered the garage to ask 
if there was any fresh water 
in the vicinity where we could 
camp. A girl appeared out of 
a@ small den at the back of what 
appeared to be a scrap-heap of 
bits of dilapidated motor-cars. 

‘‘ There’s the lake where you 
can get water,’’ she said doubt- 
fully. 


I was delighted. ‘Is there 
a lake near here ? ”’ 

“ There is. At the back of the 
hill yonder.” 


“Can we camp there ? ” 

She was silent a moment. 
“'There’s not anybody ever 
camping there,” she said. 

“ But surely I could get per- 
mission from the owner ? ”’ 

“Oh, you might do that,” 
she said, as if glad to shoulder 
the responsibility on to someone 
else. 

Two young men in overalls 
appeared out of the scrap- 
heap. They listened in silence. 
I was conscious of something 
in the atmosphere, a vague 
disapproval, although that is 
almost too strong a word. 

“Could you show me where 
the owner of the lake lives ? ” 
I asked one of the young men. 

“ Sure, it isn’t he that owns 
the lake,” he said, and they 
glanced at each other. “It’s 
just the bit of land round it 
he owns. Slattery’s the name.” 
He led me outside and pointed 
to a cabin on the hillside. 
‘‘ That’s his house.” He had 
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the air of washing his hands 
of me. 

I found Mr Slattery digging 
in his potato patch, and ex- 
plained my mission. He was 
an old bent man with a shrewd 
eye. He, too, looked doubtful. 
‘“‘ Will you pay me then ? ” 

I laughed with relief. ‘ Of 
course I will.” 

“ Two shillings ? ” 

I handed him the money, 
and he looked at it as if his 
conscience was giving him some 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Ah well,’ he said 
finally, and stuffed it into his 
pocket to resume his digging. 
“That's fair enough,” he 
grumbled, not so much to me 
as to some invisible mentor 
who gave him no peace. 

Gyp had elicited the where- 
abouts of the lake from the 
girl in the garage. “I don’t 
know why she looked at me as 
if she was sorry for me.” 

‘Probably because you are 
doomed to live in a caravan 
instead of a nice garage.” 

We followed a lane inland 
round the curve of a hillock 
and found ourselves at the lake. 
The hills rose steeply on two 
sides of it, but there was a bit 
of level shingle near the road, 
and we towed the Frog to 
within a few yards of the water. 
Except for a small house in a 
fold of the hills at the far end 
of the lough, we were alone 
in a deserted universe. In the 
centre of the lake was a small 
island with a pile of stones on 
it that suggested the ruin of 
some habitation. 

“Now,” said Gyp faintly, 
“let’s have a meal. I feel dead.” 


I opened the door of the 
Frog with the usual mildly 
apprehensive curiosity. All ap- 
peared well with the interior. 
The two house leeks, old 
Flaherty’s and Thomas’s, which 
lived in a tin mug on a little 
Shelf, with an assortment of 
torches, tooth- brushes, and 
shaving-gear, were usually pos- 
sessed by the devil to leap 
on to the floor, covering it with 
peat-mould, but today they 
were on their best behaviour. 
I was aware, however, of a 
faint smell suggestive of custard, 
which seemed to emanate from 
the wardrobe. Gyp also scented 
it and flung open the door. 

“Oh, my aunt!” she ex- 
claimed, and sat down weakly 
on my bunk. 

I attempted a lightning diag- 
nosis of the sight that greeted 
us. “Egg?” 

“* A dozen of them. I bought 
them from the little old woman 
and put them in a colander on 
the shelf. A colander!’ she 
repeated, and began to laugh 
hysterically. ‘A thing with 
holes in it! There was an 
orange there too.” 

I retrieved the colander and 
held it out for her inspection. 
‘“‘ There’s the orange—but where 
are the eggs ? ” 

“There ! ’? she cried, pointing 
at our garments hanging from 
the hooks. They had been 
literally baptised with yolk of 
egg, but so completely had the 
orange done its work on the 
pestle and mortar principle that 
not even a fragment of shell 
remained. ‘Oh Lord! Can 
you beat it?’’ She lay back 
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limply and went on laughing. 
“Look at your hat!” 

* And look at your coat and 
your best skirt.” 

“T can’t. I should be sick.” 
She sat up, wiping her eyes. 
‘“¢ Shut the door, for pity’s sake.”’ 

I closed the wardrobe door 
on the unpleasant scene. 

“Now let’s make a pot of 
tea and have something to 
eat, and then perhaps we'll 
feel strong enough to cope——”’ 
She began to laugh again. “A 
colander of all things. . . .’’ 

“Oh, shut up!” I snapped 
rudely. 


The next morning we con- 
trived to dry the contents of 
the wardrobe and to remove 
the worst of the damage. A 
safety-razor blade worked won- 
ders with the solidified yolk, 
and soap and water did the 
rest. It took us hours, and by 
the time the interior of the 
wardrobe had been scraped and 
scrubbed even Gyp ceased to 
see anything funny in the 
incident. 

We had just finished restoring 
things to the normal when a 
shadow fell across the open 
doorway and a man’s head and 
shoulders appeared. 

‘“ Good-morning,’’ he said. 
““T live up there at the head 
of the lake. My name’s 
O’Mara.” His face, a dark 
Celtic face with a small grey 
moustache, was vaguely familiar. 

I introduced Gyp and myself. 

“Hang on a minute,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Weren’t you shipmates 
with my cousin Tom? I came 
down to dine with him one 
night at Weymouth, and it 
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blew so hard I had to sleep on 
board your ship.”’ 

It all came back. “ You 
sang a song—‘ We don’t serve 
bread with one fish-ball.’ ”’ 

He laughed  delightedly. 
“Did I? I well might have 
sung anything that night. It’s 
years ago... .” 

“Tt is. Tom’s in China now. 
Somewhere up the Yangtse.” 

“T know.” He stabbed the 
butt of his rod in the shingle 
and began to fill a_ pipe. 
‘Look here, if there is any- 
thing we can do, my wife and 
T’ll be delighted. If you’d like 
a hot bath any time—and we 
shall expect you both to dinner. 
Pot luck, of course.”’ 

We thanked him gratefully. 
The egg incident had shaken 
our morale. 

“T’ve got a boat,’? he pur- 
sued. “If you’d care to try 
for a trout. It’s not much of 
a day, but there’s always the 
chance of a fish. There are 
some Loch Levens in the lake 
—I suppose duck carried the 
spawn—anyhow, if you are 
game—— ? ”’ 

I said I was game, and while 
I put up my rod he went to 
get the boat. Gyp accompanied 
him to make his wife’s acquaint- 
ance. 

I reflected while I waited 
for O’Mara and put a cast to 
soak, on the successive turns of 
fortune’s wheel that had brought 
us there. I thought of the 
policeman on the Dublin quay, 
of Flaherty and Thomas too. 
Of the old house in its perfect 
setting amid the Connemara 
mountains— 


“.. . Loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart,” 
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and our hostess, who, when we 
left there, had made a pretty 
little movement with her hands 
as if releasing two birds she 
had held for a moment on 
their passage into the unknown. 
I thought of the cobbler and 
the mountainy man, of Seumas 
who was mobbed by lepre- 
chauns, and the little old woman 
with smiling eyes and tears 
on her cheek, holding out some 
yellow butter in a saucer... . 
And now here was O’Mara, 
who years ago sang a song 
about fish-balls in a cruiser’s 
wardroom during a gale at 
Portland, coming presently to 
take me out in his boat to 
catch Loch Levens. Like 
bright-coloured beads they were, 
strung on a thread that was 
the Road through Eire. 

“What brought you to this 
spot ? ’’ asked O’Mara presently, 
while we drifted across the lough. 

“Chance, largely. We are 
just wandering about, fishing 
as we go.”’ 

“You couldn’t have struck 
a better place if you want 
solitude. This is a fairy lake.” 

I glanced at him, but he was 
not smiling. 

“The local people avoid it, 
except in broad daylight. They 
just come down to water their 
cattle and go away again. They 
probably think you are pretty 
foolhardy to camp where you 
are.” 

This then was the explana- 
tion of the atmosphere in the 
garage, of the riparian owner’s 
misgivings unallayed by silver. 

“What about you and your 
wife—aren’t you thought pretty 
reckless to live where you do ? ” 


‘“¢ We have a holy thorn in the 
garden. There was a hermit’s 
cell on that little island once. 
It came from there.” 

A trout took my fly with a 
bang on the crest of a wave 
so that he showed all his 
golden side as he turned. He 
was @ lovely two-pounder, a 
cross between the Loch Leven 
and the brown. 

‘‘ What brought you here ? ”’ 
IT asked when he was disposed of. 

“Oh, it’s a long story. We 
had a place in another county, 
a good way from here. They 
sacked it in the Trouble and 
collared the land. And then 
later I remembered this place ; 
we came here fishing once. So 
I built that cottage and we 


settled down. ‘There’s only 
the two of us.” 
We fished till tea-time, adding 


another brace to the first, and 
after beaching the boat walked 
up to the cottage. The little 
garden was gay with flowers in 
narrow borders. I commented 
on the profusion of colour. 
“My wife looks after that,’’ 
said O’Mara. “I do the vege- 
tables. By the way, she’s blind.”’ 
I understood then why the 
borders were all of a width 
that a stooping person could 
cover with the touch of the 
hands. He opened the door 
and led me into the sitting- 
room, where a peat fire smoul- 
dered. Gyp sat knitting on one 
side of it; on the other a 
woman rose from her chair 
beside a spinning-wheel. She 
was laughing when we entered, 
as only the blind can laugh. 
“Your daughter was telling 
me about your adventures with 
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the eggs.”’ She held out her 
hand as she spoke. ‘ What 
fun it must be. Come and sit 
down by the fire. Tea’s nearly 
ready.” 

The little low room had an 
atmosphere of tranquil security, 
of peat-scented warmth that 
was delicious after the chilly 
wind-swept lough. Again we 
relaxed gratefully, and after 
tea sat in the growing dusk 
talking lazily of our adventures, 
of folk-lore, and the people of 
the islands off the coast, while 
the spinning- wheel whirred 
softly and the deft hands that 
had vision in their finger-tips 
fluttered in the firelight like 
birds’ wings. 

After supper, when O’Mara 
had mixed two jorums of smoky 
Irish whisky, they talked of 
the Trouble that had driven 
them to this spot. It was the 
first time I had ever heard any- 
one who had participated in 
them speak of those horrors, 
which they seemed to remember 
as no more than a sort of 
grotesque harlequinade of futile 
hate, ignorance, and destructive- 
ness. 

Later, O’Mara said, ‘* Well 
now, after all that, let’s have a 
little music to take the taste 
of it out of their mouths.” He 
rose and lifted a low Irish 
harp out of the corner and set 
it before his wife. Her fingers 
caressed it. 

‘“ Would you like me to play 
this ? ” she asked. 

We said we would. 

Softly she began plucking at 
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the strings, drawing out of 
them rippling chords that 
seemed to weave themselves 
into the benign influences of 
the room. 

“Sing, Katheen,’’ murmured 
O’Mara, and she sang a low- 
voiced ballad in Gaelic. [ 
could not understand the words, 
but the music sang of love and 
courage. 

‘“‘ It has just occurred to me,” 
he observed when she had 
finished, “ that we need never 
starve while you can do that.” 

‘“‘ That’s true,” she laughed, 
and began a gay little song 
about a boy and a girl and a 
pot of fairy gold. 

It was late when we made 
our way back to the Frog along 
the edge of the lough. The 
moon showed fitfully between 
racing clouds. 

“T would like to meet a 
fairy,” said Gyp. “So I 
would.” 

““ We've seen lots already.” 

‘“¢ Fairies ? ”’ 

“Yes. The welcomes and 
the kindnesses in people’s hearts, 
the bits of colour that peeped 
and ran, the scents of gorse 
and peat-smoke—I don’t think 
we'll find any other fairies in 
Treland.”’ 

“TI suppose you're right.” 
We had reached our camp 
and Gyp opened the door of 
the Frog. ‘“ They’re pretty 
good, anyway,”’ she murmured 
sleepily. 

I struck a match and lit the 
candle. ‘‘Good enough,” I 
said. 
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GLIMPSES OF A SANCTUARY. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


It may possibly be no more, 
that corner of the earth which 
once smiled for us so fair, that 
little sanctuary which a student 
at the Burma Forest School 
once maligned in an essay as 
“the place where they took 
the Governor to when he wanted 
to shoot a bison.’”’ But I like 
to think it has survived the 
upheaval of Separation, and 
that the tsaing and the bison 
are still grazing there as placidly 
as they did in the old days. 

To some the idea of a game 
sanctuary may suggest a vast 
plain furred to its horizon with 
assorted elephants and antelope, 
zebra and giraffe, amidst which 
the visitor motors at his ease 
until a pride of lions drawn up 
in a seated line across the 
road insist on being fed or 
photographed before they will 
let him move on. 

At the other extreme lies 
such @ sanctuary as that to 
which a friend of mine was once 
conducted in North Tenasserim, 
after much the same formalities 
as might have prefaced a visit 
to Berchtesgaden. It was a 
stretch of rather steamy foot- 
hills, preserved for the last 
survivors in Burma of Rhino- 
ceros sondaicus. Next to a 
Dictator, he is perhaps one of 
the rarest large mammals in 
the world. My friend was suit- 
ably impressed, and on arrival 


at the edge of the reserve 
inquired in a whisper about 
how many there were. 

‘At most two or three—as 
far as we know.” No one 
seemed to have seen any for 
nearly eighteen months, and 
after a fruitless tramp my 
friend went away; chafing at 
the thought of these churlish 
creatures, so precious and so 
rare, withal as bluntly insensi- 
tive as undergraduates to their 
heritage and all that the Warden 
was doing for them. 

But our little sanctuary was 
not like either of those. If we 
took the ‘16 up Mixed’ north 
from Mandalay and endured 
twenty-three hours of its jog- 
trot conversational progress 
through Upper Burma, we 
arrived in it at last, if, that is, 
none of the bridges were down 
or the larger streams in flood. 
By then the dust and the 
engine-smuts would be thick 
upon our bedding, the stout 
wooden box of imperishable 
plates that crashed into our 
carriage at dawn disguised as 
a ‘ breakfast hamper’ was no 
more than an uneasy memory, 
and we were stained and worn 
with travel in the fullest sense 
of the word. But at nearly 
the hottest hour of the day the 
train would make its longest 
halt of all, as if it would never 
move again. It was where the 
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guard went off to have his 
tiffin and the engine its most 
prolonged drink; where the 
red high-flood-level mark on the 
booking-clerk’s house was only 
a foot or so below the eaves ; 
and where on Saturdays we 
used to watch the station staff 
skimming through the Rangoon 
papers, doubtless to wire down 
their bets on the 3.30; where, 
too, the cheerful old white- 
bearded Mussulman with the 
blue chaprds was always in the 
crowd on the platform. But 
he, they tell me, was not as 
redundant as he seemed; for 
his employers were the syndicate 
which controlled the local jade 
octroi and which wielded a 
Camorra-like influence over jade- 
stealers from Hpakan even to 
Pekin. 

Here we were wont to descend 
from our carriage in the sizzling 
afternoon and set ourselves to 
identify what at first sight 
seemed like the fruits of some 
pentecostal miscegenation. For 
on the platform, in a crowd 
chattering amicably in all the 
tongues of the East, one might 
well meet anyone from a 
medical missionary on his way 
from the Hukawng Valley to 
recuperate at Bournemouth, or 
a gold prospector with two 
addresses (one ‘Camp’ and the 
other Park Lane), down to a 
Kuki Chin or a Shan-Tayoke, 
a Nung or a Black Lisu from 
the Mekh. We were, in any 
case, sure of meeting Anglo- 
Indians, Indo-Burmans and 
Shan - Kadus, Maingthas and 
Manipuris, Bengalis and Chet- 
tiais, Chinghpaws galore, Sikhs, 
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Marus, Tamils, Punjabi Mo- 
hammedans, an odd Pathan, 
Lisus, Assamese, a Duleng or 
an Atsi, a Patkoi Naga, possibly 
a Hpun, and Gurkhas ranging 
from the smart round military 
policeman to a score of starve- 
ling cowmen of the Chettri 
caste. And round them all, as 
befits the heart of the jade 
trade, were Chinese of every 
grade and province, from the 
old Fohkien millionaire who 
looked so like a Red Indian, to 
a host of Yunnanese porters 
with barely an anna of opium 
between themselves and starva- 
tion and nothing to pawn but 
their scarecrow trousers. All 
along the valley, lured by sugar- 
cane, this medley had swarmed 
and bred, as only the East can, 
in innumerable permutations, 
heedless of such details as 
plebiscites, racial purity, or 
cultural barriers. 

They were, though you might 
not think it, not least among 
our sanctuary’s problems. 

But at long last our train 
would rumble on over that 
bridge which seemed so ab- 
surdly huge for the river, placid 
and dreaming between its white 
sand-banks far below. (But 
you would not have thought it 
too big in August, every now 
and then, when the Indaw 
and the Namyin and _ the 
Mogaung and a score of other 
rivers were hurling three or 
four hundred miles 6f flood- 
water through it any old how, 
and the rest, banked up for 
miles by the road and the 
railway, raced roof-high through 
the edges of the town.) We 
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would rumble through the dry 
thorn jungle where in August 
only an otter could live, and 
watch the cloud-shadows on 
that great hill that seemed at 
times so near, yet was the end 
of the chain of the Kumone 
Bum running 150 miles and 
more up to the Mishmi Hills. 
Past that last curious village 
where the Kachins are Baptists 
now and have shed their sav- 
agery for topees and cinnamon 
blazers . . . then at the seven- 
hundredth mile-post we would 
plunge suddenly into a tunnel 
of green gloom. As. the train 
ground on through miles of 
low scrub and our teacups 
slopped and thuttered their 
slow away across the seat we 
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would feel, like a child playing 
hide-and-seek, that even if 
we had not yet found the 
sanctuary, we were alyway 
getting warmer. 

Twelve miles on, the engine 
slowed for its final drink at 
what seemed a station without 
any raison détre at all; the 
clock-winder got off and put 
the ticket-office clock back so 
that we had arrived strictly on 
time; the guard exchanged a 
few notes on the outer world 
with the station-master, the 
shunter, and the bungalow- 
durw4n, who comprised the 
men of the village; and our 
train pulled itself together for 
the final run-in to Myitkaba. 
We had arrived. 


I. 


Most game sanctuaries have, 
like the Tower of London, a 
dark and bloody past to look 
back on; and ours was no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, 
part of its appeal lay in the 
fact that it was nearly not a 
sanctuary at all; it must have 
been almost shot out at one 
time by hillmen, by officials in 
the good old days of leisure and 
black-powder rifles, and by the 
engineers who built the railway 
through it for twenty miles. 
Those who rescued it must 
often have wondered if it was 
not doomed from the beginning. 
It was not a big sanctuary, 
about twenty-nine miles long 
by at most thirteen miles wide, 
nor was it remote; but size 
and seclusion do not always 


imply many head of game. You 
could see more on a hot morning 
here on the open plain than 
you would in ten thousand 
square miles of the densely 
wooded Kachin Hills near-by, 
where the Forest Act did not 
run. Whether it was the grass 
or the subsoil, the salt-licks or 
the simple result of preserva- 
tion, I do not know. But I 
always felt that this plain of 
bare hot laterite, so startlingly 
interspersed with shallow val- 
leys of wet evergreen forest, 
owed not a little, in times of 
stress, to the long ridge of the 
Kumone Bum whose fingers 
ran down from the far north 
so nearly to it. There were no 
villages in all its length and 
breadth, and from its cool 
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depths came many of the rarer 
hill birds, cuckoo - doves and 
hornbills, and the beautiful 
fairy blue-birds, which we did 
not expect to meet at the level 
of the plains. 

For the rest, we never knew. 
One might motor out, if lucky, 
in a shining car to the highest 
point on the plain, and before 
the car had stopped see a herd 
of tsaing grazing, unafraid, in 
the open. And it was the only 
place I knew where the sambhur 
in Burma had changed their 
most usual habits back to 
those they had before man 
came, and were no longer shy 
wraiths of the night, seeking 
the densest cover by day. I 
once watched a herd of thirteen 
hinds lying quietly out in the 
sunshine on short dry grass, as 
if they were in a corrie of Ben 
More. And you might creep 
up, at high noon, to one feeding 
with a pair of glossy black 
mynahs perched on his rump, 
and gaze closely at that curious 
throat sore, always in the same 
place like a tracheotomy tube, 
which so many of them had, 
and wonder how it came, and 
why only sambhur seem to 
get it. 

Most of the lowland game of 
Burma, except the little rhino- 
ceros, we hoped to watch there 
in the course of a few days; 
if we were lucky, serow and 
elephant, bison and wandering 
troops of hog-deer. But they 
drifted to and fro and round and 
round, as quiet and unpredict- 
able as clouds. They had few 
enemies except the wandering 
Kachin, who would sit up in a 
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tree and fire a Tower musket, 
charged to the muzzle, into an 
elephant’s ear; or a migrant 
pack of wild dogs, or a tiger, 
or the ever-present menace of 
rinderpest from the swarms of 
cattle that invested the sanctu- 
ary on two sides. And we 
wondered as we tramped what 
kept their numbers within 
bounds, and what the game 
staff, Burman and Kachin, 
thought about it all. Maung 
Hla, the old head-keeper, would 
take you up to game with the 
indulgent smile of a father 
taking his children to the Zoo: 
he had seen the beasts so many 
times before, and knew that 
they would be there or there- 
abouts. He would stop now 
and then in his leisurely walk 
and listen. If we asked him 
why, he would tell us he was 
listening for the snoring of 
that great old khaki bull-tsaing, 
when he lay down after feeding. 
It was the easiest way of finding 
him. 

The Kachin keepers would 
take us out with wooden faces, 
but they shouldered their rifles 
with eternal hopefulness. Some- 
thing might charge them one 
day and have to be dealt with 
and cut up later. At the back 
of their minds, too, was the 
feeling that Government could 
not be keeping all these great 
beasts in fatted idleness for 
ever; some day, they did not 
know when, there would doubt- 
less be a colossal mando, when 
all the Governors and Great 
Ones who had passed through 
the sanctuary would gather for 
the feast, and hecatombs of 
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pison and elephant would smoke 
to the horizon. 

Yet here, even in the sanctu- 
ary, man was still “a certain 
odour on the wind,’ and to 
the deer and the sweet-breathed 
bovines must have been as 
rank as a@ leopard. We might 
walk up-wind on the open plain, 
and as long as we went slow 
and did not talk we could 
watch them in the open at our 
ease. But if we did it on 
three successive days we were 
apt to find that, as quietly as 
the clouds, every animal had 
disappeared. 

One central focus they never 
seemed quite to lose, and that 
was the salt-lick. Here again 
the mystery was not lessened. 
If one had to analyse an ordi- 
nary salt-lick by nose and eye, 
one would have said there was 
no question of salt or of ozone. 
It was simply a stagnant fly- 
infested pool or midden with 
nothing to renew it but rain 
and urine, churned with the 
droppings and the incessant 
come-and-go of the beasts that 
used it. Yet, whether they 
fed on bamboo or grass, fruits 
or seeds, all the life of the 
sanctuary, bird and animal, 
flocked to these pools to ‘ kiss 
the salt,’ as Burmans say ; and 
most of all in the hot weather, 
when the stagnant qualities 
were most pronounced. The 
deer and the tsaing were there 
all day and other beasts at 
intervals. Hundreds of green 
pigeons sat crooning in the 
trees around, and when all was 
quiet one might watch the 
brown monkeys slipping down 
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to scoop up with both hands 
some of the earth into their 
mouths. 

Once, during an interregnum 
among wardens, it was decided 
to reduce the tigers in the 
sanctuary by issuing permits 
to ‘selected officers ’—that is, 
on lines of purest favouritism. 
The lot fell, first, on a Captain 
F. in one of the Myitkaba 
battalions. He, bursting with 
eagerness, took counsel with 
the battalion shikari, a lance- 
naik who led a blameless exist- 
ence, far from parades and 
guard duties, on the ‘ permanent 
fatigue’ of supplying the com- 
mandant’s table with pea-fowl 
and jungle-fowl. Indraman 
Lama hurried, nothing loth, to 
the heart of the sanctuary, 
the Kasone lick, and in it 
tethered a young buffalo, a 
male of the first year without 
blemish, sure that whether in 
search of meat or medicine or 
general society, thither would 
the tigers be gathered together. 

Now in March the Kasone 
chit resembled Marienbad or 
Harrogate at the height of the 
season, full of bulky animals 
interminably coming and going, 
taking the waters, milling round 
blindly with no other idea than 
the satisfaction of their primal 
needs, and no doubt listening, 
in the intervals of their cure, 
to the music of the gibbons 
chorusing full-throatedly from 
the cool forest depths around. 

A young buffalo is not, 
happily, a sensitive animal, 
but the position was, even 
for a tiger-bait, embarrassing. 
At Myitkaba the battalion, 








hushed with expectancy, awaited 
Indraman Lama’s bulletin from 
the chit. On the _ second 
morning came word that the 
bait had been overlaid by an 
elephant, who in a reprehen- 
sibly light-hearted manner had 
been rolling in the life-giving 
mud close by. Indraman Lama 
made it clear that the bait, 
though still present, was no 
longer ‘correct,’ and Captain 
F., a kindly man, sent out a 
first-aid party consisting of a 
humane-killer and a new buffalo 
under the veterinary jemadar. 
There was a conference in the 
chit between him and _ the 
shikari. They agreed that there 
was life in the old bait yet, 
administered restoratives, and 
decided to leave well alone for 
another night. Fortunately the 
buffalo was saved from its 
friends by a real tiger, which 
made short work of it a few 
hours later. 

Indescribable tension ensued 
—but how can I hope at this 
distance to render it? Tele- 
grams and runners hummed to 
and from the railway station, 
the carpenter and his mate set 
out hot-foot to camouflage the 
machan, supervised at intervals 
by the captain’s orderly, the 
horse orderly, the veterinary 
jemadar, the shikari, and the 
last subedar-major but one, 
who had shot forty tigers him- 
self and found life as a pen- 
sioner dull. Zero hour was 
fixed for 4 p.M.—but I hold no 
brief for that tiger. Whether 


it was the concourse of gramini- 
vora gathered to watch him 
eat, or the feverish last touches 
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that were being put to the 
flood-lighting arrangements, it 
was he that let the party down. 
He lunched hurriedly off the 
carcase at zero minus three 
hours, during their mid-day 
siesta, and departed never to 
return. Somebody murmured 
something about ‘undue dis- 
turbance,’ and peace has reigned, 
they tell me, in the Kasone 
chit almost ever since. 

Almost but not always: if 
one chose the right companion 
for a walk, one might hear, 
perchance, another story of the 
chit. He would tell you of the 
visit, in years gone by, of M., 
then Director-General of Veteri- 
nary Services, who had for 
some years been concentrating 
on anthrax and other diseases 
of elephants. The costly herds 
of baggage and logging elephants 
of the great timber firms had 
long bowed to his behests and 
trembled, chained fore and 
aft, beneath his ‘hypodermics.’ 
One year, seeking ease, he came 
up with a party to Pyindaung 
and expressed a wish to study 
nature on an evening at the 
Kasone lick. There were two 
machans, and the lady of the 
party took the greater in the 
heights of a massive tree, while 
M., a big man, took the less, 
a photographic machan, frail 
as @ pigeon’s nest, in a small 
tree standing by itself on the 
far side of the lick. They had 
not been watching long when 
out of the jungle, like a Sending, 
drifted a herd of seventeen 
cow elephants and calves. (It 
must have been a Sending, for 
none had been seen there in 
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daylight for weeks.) But they 
were, a8 M. could see without 
clinical examination, in rude 
health, and took no pains to 
disguise the fact. 

I never heard all they did; 
but they romped and they 
jostled and squealed hoyden- 
ishly, and practised scrums and 
blew things at each other in a 
way that reminded M., as he 
remarked later, of a lot of fat 
women in beach pyjamas on a 
Whit-Monday. At intervals, 
with screams of blind rage they 
chased the largest of the bull 
calves, who, after the third- 
form manner of young ele- 
phants, kept digging his aunts 
unexpectedly from behind with 
his incipient tusks and then 
merging with the crowd. The 
maypole round which these 
revels were conducted was the 
Director-General’s tree. One 
by one the cows leant heavily 
against it and scrubbed and 
massaged what doubtless were 
tender spots on their sand- 
paper-like necks till the tree 
shook like a sapling, and it 
seemed any odds on M. and his 
machan disintegrating into the 
herd. 

M., during moments big as 
years, found himself praying, 
as perhaps a sitting partridge 
prays, that he might give out 
no scent to betray him. The 
keepers, far on the forest skirts 
with orders to return at dusk, 
were doubtless, over a quiet 
quid of betel, telling each other 
the one about the bison and 
the Commissioner. Mrs D. in 
her tree-top, uncertain whether 
to laugh or cry, was thanking 
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heaven that she had not chosen 
the other machan. We shall 
never know what gave M. his 
release. He himself is sure 
that his cold sweat falling on 
their backs, as they scrubbed 
them below, made them think 
that it might be coming on to 
rain. But at last they went, 
as inconsequently as they had 
come, swaying and lurching off 
into the forest. We gathered 
from M. later that the next 
elephant he proposed to make 
contact with, male or female, 
would not only be chained but 
under chloroform. 

And if the larger game failed, 
or became a burden, there were 
always the birds. One could 
watch, within a score of feet, 
the lovely, slim grey tree-swift 
brooding her single egg on a 
nest as small and flat as a 
rupee. She did not sit on the 
egg, but puffed her breast 
feathers out across the tiny 
branch to which the nest was 
gummed, sitting bolt upright 
with long wings crossed and 
chestnut cheeks agleam in the 
sun. And if one had any 
doubt about the reptilian origin 
of birds the young one, half- 
grown, looked far more like a 
chameleon than a bird and 
even more like a twig than 
either, so that I have seen a 
Kachin keeper climb the tree 
in sheer incredulity. We could 
watch, as nowhere else I know, 
the great wreathed hornbills 
sitting two by two comparing 
their marvellous green and 
yellow casques, or wandering 
in black and white troops about 
the plain, and francolins feeding 
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with their tails cocked for all 
the world like a wren’s, and 
Sarus cranes, and drongos and 
green pigeons of five or six 
kinds; and we would come 
back to tea by the fire in the 
dusk to listen to the beautiful 
shrill whistle of the eared night- 
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jar, ‘‘ whe-whé-on,”’ ringing far 
and near across the plain, and 
wake in the dawn with unseen 
peacock pheasants calling from 
the trees. Pyindaung was never 
meant to be a bird sanctuary, 
but that made no difference to 
the birds. 


It. 


Yet the sanctuary in its day 
survived a succession of menaces 
which were, at times, the despair 
of its trustees. Apathy, the 
changing fashions of those on 
high, and the feeling that game 
preservation in the East under 
democracy was vieux jeu, were 
not the least of them. Nearer 
home, poaching, rinderpest, 
sugar-cane, the presence of 
laterite quarries which the rail- 
way needed, the mule road and 
the railway itself, were all to 
be counted in. The old road 
to the Jade Mines ran straight 
across seven miles of its narrow 
northern peninsula, and along 
it for seven months of the 
year jingled the endless cara- 
vans of mules from Momien 
and Sinbum and Kuming and 
all the ragtag and bobtail of 
Yunnan, about as arhenable to 
discipline as crows. To the 
south - west, sugar-cane had 
spread up the Namti valley to 
the reserve boundary, and 
north-east lay thirty square 
miles of open scrub, cultivation, 
and grass which had been pos- 
sessed to its limits by Gurkha 
cowmen, and all that that 
implied. 

Those who have only known 


the Gurkhas of the Army or 
Military Police, soldiers and 
hillmen of the best type, would 
be hard put to it to recognise 
them in the third generation in 
the plains, with their locust 
hordes of cattle and buffaloes 
around them. Still less would 
they recognise those of the 
Chettri and other Brahmin 
castes who have swarmed down 
in thousands from Nepal 
through Assam. Weedy and 
pale, dirty and untidy, they 
look as if skim milk and opium 
had been their diet from birth ; 
but on it, as one of their critics 
mournfully conceded, ‘* they can 
propagate till all’s blue.” A 
village of ten houses may cover 
a mile of ground; and forth 
from it by day, coughing and 
bellowing in a dust-cloud to 
the distance, wanders a swarm 
of beasts a thousand strong, 
occasionally herded by someone 
over ten. The herd-owners were 
incessantly petitioning for guns 
to preserve their animals from 
tigers, but on this point with 
us they used to cry in vain. 
So long, we said, as a village 
left a thousand tiger-baits stand- 
ing about loose all day and 
night, they would get no guns. 
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Let them provide proper herds- 
men by day and adequate 
steadings by night, and some- 
thing might be done. This, as 
can be imagined with Gurkha 
Brahmins, postponed the gun 
question sine anno. But rinder- 
pest, anthrax, and ‘ foot-and- 
mouth’ were always at our 
doors. 

There was a conference not 
so many years ago in the 
sanctuary to decide the more 
pressing problems of its 
survival. 

The D.C., a visionary person, 
was all for neat lodges, more 
Anglico, at the points where 
the mule roads and railway 
entered the reserve, and notice- 
boards forbidding anyone to 
camp on the Kasone stream or 
drive cattle up the railway- 
line. It was pointed out that 
no Yunnanese muleteer or 
Gurkha drover could read, and 
that only iron notice-boards 
would escape being used as 
firewood by the first caravan 
that rested under them. 

The Traffic Manager from 
Rangoon, faced with a shortage 
of beauty spots and seaside 
resorts, in a country where to 
‘take the waters’ locally is a 
cheap form of suicide, had 
dreamed a dream of a super- 
hotel at Pyindaung, with fans 
and electric light and a mag- 
nificent view of the Kumone 
Bum, to which well-conducted 
Governors and Ministers and 
Great Ones would come to 
watch the game, interspersed 
with a succession of what our 
local police call ‘ Trotters ’ from 
all over the civilised globe. 
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David, the D.F.O., was not so 
sure. Governors might want 
to come at any time and what 
would the Trotter do then, 
poor thing, with no hotel, as 
far as we knew, between Manda- 
lay and Lhasa to lay his head 
in? Moreover, Trotters were 
inclined to be as erratic in 
their movements as hog-deer, 
and to make the hotel pay there 
would have to be a constant 
stream of them all through the 
year. Most of the Trotters we 
had met were only cold-weather 
migrants, selective in their 
choice of torrid climes, and, 
said David, it was from March 
to June, when the young grass 
is springing, that the sanctuary 
was at its best: they could get 
a Turkish bath at home. 

Finally, where, asked the 
Conservator firmly, would the 
game be after three successive 
days of visitors, however well- 
conducted ? His jaundiced eye 
visualised a party with pink 
sunshades and cotton frocks 
and a rather heavy smell of 
Turkish cigarettes and houbi- 
gant, wandering over the plain 
chewing gum and flashing cine- 
cameras. And what would hap- 
pen to the hotel if, like that 
sanctuary of Rhinoceros son- 
daicus in Tenasserim, there was 
absolutely blink to see? We 
had no bears, or very few, and 
it seemed impossible to count 
on training them to eat the 
hotel garbage-dump as someone 
had done so successfully with 
the grizzlies in the Yellow- 
stone, when other sights were 
scarce. 

Here the old Game Warden 
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chimed in. No longer should 
visitors, great or lowly, be 
allowed to wander in a school- 
girl rabble over the open plain, 
their sole precaution being to 
keep down-wind of the game. 
There ought to be watch-towers 
here and there in the trees and 
screened and secret paths, swept 
daily, leading to them accord- 
ing to the direction of the 
wind, and very special rules 
about salt-licks. That idea 
seemed a sound one, and was 
adopted. 

Another problem was that 
of the two Myitkaba battalions 
with several hundred keen 
Gurkhas and Kachins and P.M.’s 
who regarded shikar as the best 
training for a soldier, and a 
game sanctuary almost at their 
doors as money for whatever 
is the sepoy’s equivalent for 
jam. But these we felt, at 
that time, though not by any 
means for ever, we could safely 
leave to the battalion com- 
mandants. Not so long before, 
the Game Warden had met a 
large party one day in the heart 
of the sanctuary, in the act of 
gralloching a hog-deer. They 
had run, but so had he; and 
he had surprised himself by 
his time over seven torrid miles 
back to the lines, where he had 
insisted on a roll-call. 

Another party of Gurkhas had 
had an even more soul-stirring 
experience. Bicycling out gaily 
one night under a jemadar to 
shoot by searchlight on the 
sanctuary’s fringe, they had 
unfortunately mistaken their 
way and leant their bicycles 
against a convenient Kachin 
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hut standing by itself in open 
jungle. Early at dawn, ere 
men see clear, they had 
stumbled back in triumph with 
a female hog-deer or two; 
and only then did they realise 
that the hut was a keeper’s 
hut and that upstairs the 
keepers and their wives were 
sleeping firmly on the bicycles 
and awaiting them. That, too, 
was money for jam. 

At the other end of the sane- 
tuary was the ever-growing 
menace of the sugar-cane boom 
in the Namti valley. All along 
the western edge was a cervi- 
cidal community of Shans, 
Chinghpaws, and ex-pensioners 
who slipped into the reserve 
at any time through the little 
tangled hills, and spent the 
rest of it importuning the D.C. 
for guns to protect their crops 
from pig and sambhur. True, 
we had an armed gamekeeper 
at the biggest village who 
could be made to sit up and 
protect the crops; but how 
could he sit in forty plots at 
once, and if he did who would 
look after the sanctuary? 
Moreover, as the growers told 
us firmly, they did not trust 
him. For once, it seemed, he 
had sat up unofficially to pro- 
tect a cane crop and gone to 
sleep. Waking hurriedly at 
10 p.m. he had fired at a shadow 
and killed what turned out to 
be the headman’s brother re- 
turning from the Chinghpaw 
equivalent of walking out with 
his fiancée of the moment. A 
pure accident, of course, but 
Kinraw La did not make it 
any purer by protesting that 
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he quite thought he was firing 
at a pig. 

We decided that with prices 
as they were the cane boom 
might solve itself one day, but 
it was a gloomy conference and 
indecisive even as conferences 
0. 
: In these democratic days the 
strong hand has to be gloved 
so heavily in velvet that too 
often your grip is a gesture 
and no more. But there seemed 
one ray of light, and it came 
from thenew Game Warden. To 
reduce the menace of the Chettri 
villages on the north-east, why 
not reserve, aS an annexe to 
the sanctuary, while yet there 
was time and the political wind 
momentarily favourable, the un- 
classed forest southward be- 
tween the reserve boundary and 
the Mogaung stream? There 
were next to no _ villages 
and no cultivation, and the 
warden himself had seen, in a 
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short tour through the area, 
quite a few bison and tsaing 
and other precious things down 
to the rare and shy wood-duck. 
There was as good grazing 
as any he had seen, and, 
if Government did not get 
there first, the locust-herds of 
the Chettris would be all over 
it within five years and we 
should have rinderpest spread- 
ing through the sanctuary from 
both sides. It seemed a happy 
thought. Some heaven - born 
had better have a look-see 
quick with the D.F.O., and do 
what was necessary to ‘ settle’ 
the area. 


‘** Destiny enters by another door, 
The lost chance comes no more !”’ 


said David, who could quote 
aptly on occasion. But since 
only the Chief Conservator was 
allowed to quote poetry at 
conferences, ours sine die ad- 
journed to its morning beer. 


IV. 


But that was how, on an 
afternoon of May, David and I 
watched the launch banking 
in to Hasa Laing. I thought 
I had known the lovely river 
hinterland in the last four 
years, but here was a corner 
new to me. The eastern bank 
in too many places was defiled 
with a long line of Chettri 
shacks, and the plains inland 
furred with their locust swarms ; 
but for twelve miles on the 
western bank there was little 
except an odd Kachin hut that 
existed for the use of the opium 


smugglers who hurried through 
the sanctuary to the Jade 
Mines. 

David was in high spirits. 
A few days before, on a mud- 
bank near the mouth of the 
Mogaung River where it ran 
into the Irrawaddy, he had 
found the skeleton of an im- 
mense tsaing bull with horns 
only an inch or two smaller 
than the record Burma head. 
What mischance had caught 
the old bull at last (for he 
must have been of great age), 
whether he had died by the 
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river, or been drowned in a 
recent flood, we did not know. 
It was so rarely, even in the 
sanctuary, keepered all the year, 
that any dead animal was ever 
found. When their time came 
to die, they disappeared, per- 
haps into the fastnesses of the 
ranges. But an area which 
could produce a head like that 
was clearly worth looking into. 

I had been promised a chance 
at a bison or a tsaing while we 
were reconnoitring the area, 
and had been lent a rifle, an 
immense double-barrelled affair 
about as heavy as a Lewis-gun, 
such as the old shikaris loved, 
guaranteed, as they told you 
proudly, to deal a “ real knock- 
down blow,’’ preferably to what- 
ever it was directed at. I had 
a hearty respect for it, especially 
as I had never let it off. 

David or I did not expect 
much as we walked with old 
Po Aung, the village elder and 
hunter, through the hot var- 
nished indaing jungle to our 
camp. There were a fair number 
of elephant tracks crossing the 
path, but at any moment I 
thought we should find a Chettri 
village and the locust hordes 
again. Three miles on we 
turned left-handed on to a 
three hundred acre grass plain 
surrounded by low forest, and 
saw our tents hidden in the 
edge of the trees. 

‘“‘ Admirable camp site!” 
said David, “spacious park- 
like aussicht, hog-deer grazing 
in the middle distance, sarus 
cranes too! Why, we might 
be in the park at Tring!” 

We waited for the carts. 
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“Tt’s wonderful grazing,” I 
murmured, “‘ and I simply can’t 
make out why the Gurkha-log 
haven’t nosed-in here.” [ 
looked southward to where 
another great bay of grass, 
over half a mile away, opened 
out beyond a gap in the forest 
fringe. 

My heart sank. I said, well, 
I was damned. On the far 
rim of the bay were half a 
dozen cattle grazing. We raised 
our glasses. 

“Cattle, my foot!” said David 
witheringly. ‘‘ They’re tsaing ! 
Tsaing and hog-deer laid on at 
your tent door! What more 
do you want?” 

And where, when you come 
to think of it, where in all 
Burma in the nineteen-thirties 
outside a sanctuary or a forest 
reserve could we have counted 
on that? We did not wait for 
the rifles. We left old Po 
Aung gibbering about the cart 
drivers who were dreaming along 
somewhere on top of their carts 
a mile away. If tsaing were as 
close to camp as that, any 
shooting could wait. 

We walked into the wind, 
hidden by the tree fringe, 
straight towards the herd, three 
of which were grazing idly and 
three more lying down. I 
wondered how I had mistaken 
these great upstanding thorough- 
bred gamy beasts, even at a 
distance, for cattle. As we 
walked, a huge black-and-white 
bird, half hawk, half owl, and 
wholly beautiful, swept past us, 
leisurely and graceful as 4 
cloud, the yellow eyes in the 
black mask turning slowly from 
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side to side, the white black- 
shouldered wings laid with 
hardly a movement on the air, 
swaying and poised and hover- 
ing, then floating noiselessly 
on. We in England have for- 
feited our birthright of harriers 
in spring; only at Hickling 
and Horsey, girt about with 
permits and keepers and in 
daily dread of someone with a 
gun, is that splendid vision ours. 

“‘ That’s a male pied harrier! ”’ 
I murmured reverently. ‘‘ He’s 
very late. I wonder...?” 

We got near in and watched 
the tsaing for twenty minutes 
till a wandering heifer caught 
our wind. There was an ex- 
plosive sneeze and they trotted 
off, as graceful as hackneys. 
The fringe of the jungle gave 
up more and more till we 
counted seventeen with never 
@ bull among them. We went 
back to tea and unpacked the 
rifles. Po Aung thought it 
lamentable that we had done 
our first stalk unchaperoned 
and unarmed, but even he now 
dropped his reserve and talked 
of “two herds of bison’ and 
tsaing galore. 

After tea we crossed the tree- 
fringe on to the northern lwin 
and saw bison a mile away in 
the first minute, black as coal 
against the westering sun. We 
stalked them properly this time, 
with some regard to sun and 
wind and cover, and with Po 
Aung no longer an elder of the 
village, but a shiny brown 
Savage treading on air, whose 
sole integument as visible to 
us, his ‘gentlemen,’ was a 
dah stuck into the narrow twist 
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of loin-cloth between his 
tattooed and shapely haunches. 
It was a big herd, thirty at 
least, and seemed to cover a 
lot of ground. The last two 
hundred yards up to the biggest 
bull was a scramble in waist- 
high tussocks of swamp grass, 
where we could hardly crawl, 
to an island of scrub with bison 
on either side of it. The wind 
seemed all over the place as 
we sweated and crept into the 
bushes with a bison cow and a 
‘little bobby calf,’ all hocks 
and flapping ears, not a dozen 
yards away beyond them. But 
aS we knelt up and peered, the 
bull in front of me looked as 
big as a battleship. I gazed 
and gazed. Apart from my 
natural dread of the Lewis-gun 
I carried, I did not want to fire, 
though here, grazing broadside 
on in the open, was the sort of 
shot that one might never have 
again in years. With his im- 
mense crest and forehand and 
withers, tapering away to the 
powerfulshapely hind-legs, which 
could, I knew, carry his great 
bulk downhill in places where 
a horse would kill himself in 
twenty yards, I hardly had 
eyes for his horns. He looked 
like some monster new risen 
from the primeval slime. Po 
Aung, semaphoring in an agony 
from behind a bamboo clump, 
was obviously waiting for the 
balloon to go up. But David 
shook his head. ‘“ He’s a good 
one, but not really first-rate. 
We'll get you,’”’ he whispered, 
‘“‘@, better head than that.” 
The next second the cow on 
our left threw up her nose and 
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hustled her calf round with it 
towards the woodland. The 
bull’s vast crest lifted and 
seemed to rear as he swung, 
smoothly as a destroyer, round 
on his great hocks and away ; 
but he slowed his lumbering 
canter to let the bobby calf 
and another bigger one get 
past him. In ten seconds a 
distant crash was all that was 
left of the herd. 

We tried in vain to tell Po 
Aung why we had not fired. 
“Horns not big enough” 
sounded so futile. All he cared 
was that those immense sir- 
loins and quarters, those well- 
covered massy ribs, that vast 
forecastle of breast and neck 
and heart-room, enough to glut 
his village for a fortnight, had 
gone from him unscathed. Used 
as with all Europeans to ‘ lay 
off’ so much for madness—as 
men do for wind in musketry— 
he was not sure that we were 
sane enough to take another 
chance if it came; and we 
should certainly never get an- 
other like that again. His 
worst fears were confirmed when 
I stopped for three minutes to 
watch a bird, no bigger than 
@ mouse, in the high grass. 
This ’ere D.C., he seemed to be 
muttering, must be even more 
batty than most. 

He was hardly reassured next 
day. We left camp on a dull 
warm morning at seven, and 
were following a big herd of 
bison from the edge of a marsh 
two miles away, at eight. The 
tracks were fresh and the jungle 
easy ; but for us it was suffi- 
cient to watch Po Aung, the 
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master, at his art and try to 
read the story he unravelled 
for us, which began with a 
trickle of bison milk on a flat- 
tened leaf and ended suddenly 
with a cow strolling unaware 
across us about twenty yards 
away with a nonchalant swagger 
and a grass stalk hanging from 
the side of her mouth. From 
then on we drifted along for 
a mile or more on the tail of 
the herd, trying to get a glimpse 
of the one really massive bull 
it contained. He kept near the 
front and was continually being 
blotted out from us by other 
bulls nearly as big and the 
the ample matrons of the ever- 
shifting throng. I realised then 
what that hot-head gunner had 
murmured to me long ago: 
that sex -determination with 
bison and counting the rings 
on their horns was impossible 
until the Forest Department 
had its shootable males sten- 
cilled. The herd kept changing 
direction and twice seemed to 
catch our wind, and once we 
nearly bumped into the indig- 
nant creeper-wrapped nose of 
a@ young bull which was feeding 
the wrong way and must have 
seen us. 

But they drew out at last on 
the edge of a little glade. 
David indicated the big bull 
moving slowly across me, and 
whispered “ Carry on!’ With 
beating heart I raised the Lewis- 
gun: it was like firing at a 
tank. At Hythe they used to 
tell you “ without moving the 
’ead, ’and, or heye,’’ to press 
the trigger “gently until the 
’ammer falls.”” These instruc- 
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tions, admirable in themselves, 
hardly allowed for a tremendous 
sneeze a few yards away on my 
other side, as three bulls and 
a cow almost as big went crash- 
ing off across us. Head, hand, 
and eye doubtless moved in 
unison, and I shot a foot over 
the big bull. He took one step 
forward, stopped, and looked 
round at me as if I had called 
him names. “Now!” said 
David gently, and again I 
missed, though with that target 
at that range it seemed im- 
possible. Poor Po Aung! when 
he had satisfied himself that it 
was indeed a miss, he nearly 
cried. A lunatic was one thing, 
but one who was a bad shot 
into the bargain .. . 

We went back to camp in 
silence. I had made a fool of 
myself and Po Aung, and felt 
no better because no one said 
so. I was very slightly com- 
forted when we tested the 
Lewis - gun’s accuracy later 
against a tree. David on the 
way home shot a hog- deer 
with his Mannlicher in waist- 
high grass, and was not pleased 
to discover that his bullet had 
drilled a second stag which he 
had never noticed. Only Po 
Aung, with something substan- 
tial to cut up and boast about, 
seemed happy. 

Itis not often that a naturalist 
can solve a long-standing query, 
as we did that day, by accident 
on an idle afternoon. Since 
Jerdon’s time, the nesting in 
India of the beautiful pied 
harrier has been suspected many 
times in places as far apart as 
Bengal, Assam, and Burma, 
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but that was all anyone could 
say. They were known to 
breed in Siberia and Northern 
Mongolia, but those who had 
seen them in the great grass 
plains of North-East India in 
the rains were occasional big- 
game hunters, with little time 
to waste on birds. That un- 
forgettable sight of a male 
bird quartering past us the day 
before had made me wonder ; 
but so many of our winter 
migrants seemed to stay on 
into May until somewhere in- 
hospitable farther north had 
thawed. It might mean noth- 
ing. But that afternoon, as 
we wandered beyond the tree 
fringe on to the lwin to see 
what we could see, the male 
harrier came over us again, no 
longer questing and poised and 
flapping into the wind, but 
sailing high and straight with 
something in his claws. A 
minute later he was down in 
the rushy grass three hundred 
yards ahead, and in_ three 
minutes we had flushed him at 
our feet off his nest and the two 
lusty young harrierlets which it 
held. 

They swayed back, cinnamon- 
downed with white fluffy heads, 
on their wobbly yellow legs, 
and glared at us proudly, not 
knowing how historic and 
unique they were. Over us 
soared the male and another 
browner bird, come suddenly 
from nowhere and checking at 
us like a magpie. 

“ Well,” said David at last, 
‘“T suppose you'll forgive that 
old bison and that ruddy cannon 
of yours now. And damme if 
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I didn’t leave my camera at 
home! You’ll simply have to 
make those fellows at the B.M. 
believe you somehow ! ”’ 

We told Po Aung the nest 
was not to be disturbed. But 
there seemed little fear of that. 
“They are not very good eat- 
ing,’’ he assured me as gently 
as one tells a madman or a 
child. 

We tramped westward next 
day through miles of silent 
forest-circled lwins where no 
man seemed to come. We 
saw little game but a sambhur 
or two, one good herd of tsaing, 
and an empty salt-lick where 
elephants had been. Every 
lwin held a pair of stately sarus 
cranes, and once a great black- 
and-white wood-duck as big as 
a goose flew past us trumpeting 
mournfully from far away. Po 
Aung explained what had been 
puzzling us, how these remote 
and lovely prairies, tenanted 
only by game and cranes and 
whistling teal, had come into 
being. 

‘All these lwins,’’ he said, 
“were cultivation in the time 
of the Burmese kings. The old 
King’s Road, the Min-Lan, ran 
through just here from the river. 
This way the king’s armies went 
into India. On these fields 
grew the rice that fed them.” 

I do not know to this day 
if he was right. The kings of 
Burma in old years sent great 
armies into Cachar and Arakan, 
Chittagong and Siam, by roads 
which weather and rain have 
long since undone. They would 
be no mean journeys now, 
whichever way they went, 
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and in those days may well 


have lasted years. Somewhere 
through the Mindon - Arakan 
yoma ran the lost road of King 
Bandoola, which no man now 
remembers. I thought, too, of 
that old way south of us by 
which our own troops had 
marched from Bhamo to Mo- 
gaung and the Jade Mines, 
before Myitkaba was thought 
of, before launches had been 
above the great Defile. Some- 
one some day will puzzle out 
those vanished roads, and learn 
what befell the thriving villages 
there must have been along 
them. Was it fever or pestilence 
or the sword ? Kachins perhaps 
raiding from the hills, or wan- 
dering herds of elephants. The 
last have swept man out of 
more than one such plain along 
the Irrawaddy. 

That afternoon I went out to 
watch the harriers, Po Aung 
shadowing me with David's 
rifle. Convinced by now that 
I was mentally afflicted, he 
hoped that a hog-deer might 
yet make me see the light. I 
was, let me confess it, about 
to collect a small warbler with 
the °410, when I found Po 
Aung flat in the grass, plucking 
frantically at my shorts and 
pointing down-wind. Two hun- 
dred yards away, on the circle 
of forest trees, a line of tsaing. 
Noses up, ears forward, horns 
laid back, they seemed to 
be peering at us over the 
tops of monstrous spectacles. 
We scrambled anyhow towards 
the trees and up inside their 
tangled gloom till we were 
across the wind. When we at 
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last crept to the edge, they 
were grazing out in the sun- 
light, quiet and red as a 
Guernsey herd in May. There 
were five youngish bulls of all 
sizes and colours, and one great 
coffee - coloured beast that 
dwarfed the rest. He kept 
worrying round a cow with a 
tiny calf that was lying down 
behind the herd. As _ they 
grazed slowly out past us we 
crawled out of the trees and 
lay down behind a small 
bush. 

The next hour seemed inter- 
minable, with the herd moving 
round towards us slowly in a 
scattered half-moon. At last, 
just as the sun sank behind the 
trees, Po Aung whispered to me 
to take the big bull as he 
grazed up out of a hollow 
in front of me. His head 
was still down as I knelt up, 
trembling, and fired behind his 
off shoulder. The next second 
I found myself on my feet 
fumbling with the bolt of the 
Mannlicher, the bull coming at 
me ten short yards away. He 
was big enough and imminent 
enough to make me fire wildly 
from the hip, while longing for 
the Lewis-gun which had at 
least a second barrel. But he 
was not charging: he passed 
me five yards away, tearing 
blindly into the trees. Two of 
the cows must have passed 
just behind me. We heard 
crash after crash in the gloom, 
then, a hundred yards in, a 
sound that might have been 
anything; then “silence, sud- 
den, lightning-shod.”’ 

“ Thé-bi,” said Po Aung, re- 
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appearing from wherever he 
had leaped when the herd 
came at us; but we were 
neither of us sure. We were 
in no hurry to enter trees in 
which night seemed to have 
fallen already. 

At the edge of the hollow 
where the bull had been—it 
was seventeen paces and not 
the fifty I had imagined—we 
found a thick red gobbet of 
lung-blood and splashes all the 
way in to the edges of the 
trees. Yet neither Po Aung 
nor I had seen any sign of a 
wound in the flurry and thunder 
of his passing. 

But he was stone-dead when 
at length we cut our way into 
the tangled darkness of the 
trees. I had hit him a foot 
and a half too high. But it 
had served. 


** Look here, David,” I said, 
as the rain poured down on 
our tents next morning, “ we’ve 
simply got to get this place 
reserved somehow. We can’t 
possibly let the cow-folk in 
here after this!” 

“T expect the old Qui’hais 
used to think that too,” laughed 
David, ‘ after they’d shot what 
they wanted. But I agree, 
bison, tsaing, hog-deer, elephant, 
sarus cranes, wood-duck, the 
only pied harrier’s nest in the 
Indian Empire! It’s too good 
a natural reserve to let go.’’ 

We stood on the launch and 
watched them carry the great 
mask aboard. Po Aung was 
once more an elder with a thou- 
sand pounds of meat to smoke 
and dispense to the village. 
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He was even quite deferential, 
and hoped I might come again. 


«« Not till all trees and jungle es 
Shall we go back that way. 


I quoted sadly to David, for 
with a sore heart I was leaving 
Myitkaba for good. And I 
little knew how truly I had 
spoken. For two months later 
David, who “ loved the colours 
of life’? and was even now 
planning a Christmas tour near 
Hasalaing, was gone. He will 


never wake in camp again. He 
flew home to be married, and 
cerebral malaria smote him, 
high above the clouds, so that 
they put him off the mail- 
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plane at Belgrade to die. There 
is no memorial to him in Burma, 
except those tsaing and bison 
grazing quietly in the plains 
he helped to annex to the 
sanctuary, not knowing how 
nearly they were doomed. But 
he would not have wanted any 
other. 

One day, perhaps, elsewhere 
in a mist of low sunlight, we 
shall see a great herd drifting 
towards us over the plain, and 
David will be there, eager ag 
of old to pilot us to some 
celestial salt-lick he has found, 
where man is no longer a taint 
upon the air, in the last Reserve 
of all. 
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THE MACAO RACE. 


BY IAN 


As a small boy I was brought 
up on the Clyde, that most 
excellent school for sail in any 
rig or tonnage. But sailing 
heavy and over-manned Service 
boats professionally, as a mid- 
shipman, I lost a large part of 
my interest. From time to 
time, however, I would, if given 
the smallest chance, grab any 
kind of sailing craft other than 
Service, and rekindle for a time 
my lost zest. 

In submarines at Harwich 
during the war, we even fitted 
our collapsible Berthon boat 
with a boiler-plate keel and a 
skiff rig. In her we had many 
adventures until one dark night 
we fouled a destroyer’s mooring 
wire with our masthead. The 
Berthon boat heeled over and 
sank under our feet. It was a 
particularly cold swim ! 


The scene shifts to the Tropics 
and the annual Hong-Kong to 
Macao sailing race, sponsored 
by the Royal Wanchai Yacht 
Club. It was a handicap race 
open to any vessel registered 
by the Club, and the course 
was from Hong-Kong to Macao 
and back, encircling the island 
of Hong-Kong, and lay chiefly 
across the island-studded delta 
of the Pearl River. 

Some of us naval officers 
possessed yachts of the Bem- 
bridge and Star classes, but 
they were unsuitable for a race 
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of this type. Apart from 
‘ crewing ’ in some of the larger 
boats, we had no choice but to 
enter the Tavy if we wanted to 
take an independent part in 
the race. 

The Tavy was more of an 
institution than a yacht. She 
had for many long years been 
a tender to H.M.S. Tamar, 
and could be hired for a small 
sum for bathing picnics or 
cruises. She was a beamy 
and heavy diagonal-built boat 
of uncertain tonnage, ketch- 
rigged. Various estimates put 
her between fourteen and 
twenty-four tons. I think my- 
self she was about seventeen. 
She had an auxiliary engine 
which, if it could be persuaded 
to start at all, might produce 
about five and a half knots. 
The Tavy herself would not, 
except in a gale, sail within 
four points of the wind. Down 
below she was comparatively 
well fitted, having plenty of 
room for crew and stores. Last 
but not least, she had, as a 
permanent crew, a Cantonese 
boy of ripe age, who in the 
course of years had had forced 
on him, and now answered to, 
the name of Tavy, or more 
ceremoniously Ah Tavy. 

As a candidate for an ocean 
race the Tavy was a joke, but 
she was the best we could do. 
When the question of handicap 
arose we had extreme difficulty 

P 
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in being taken seriously; she 
was too well known. In the 
Yacht Club and the Hong-Kong 
Club many suggestions were 
made. Some thought three 
hours would be enough, others 
considered that if the Tavy 
finished the race at all under 
sail she deserved to win the 
cup. The Sailing Committee 
finally decided to give us eight 
hours on the scratch boat. The 
latter, the Firefly, was an 
ancient cutter of fine lines 
with an unbeaten record in 
this event. She could ghost 
along in the lightest of winds, 
where we would be forced to 
anchor to avoid the action of 
the tides, and she was quite 
capable of standing a blow—a 
fine sea boat. 

We were rather gambling on 
our exact knowledge of the 
tides to help us. On our chart 
we marked them out for strength 
and direction for every hour of 
each day. Another chance we 
hoped to bring off was the right 
decision in taking either the 
north or south route across the 
delta; this, of course, could 
only be decided on the day of 
the race. In the meantime we 
prepared the Tavy herself. We 
docked her and scraped and 
painted her bottom. We over- 
hauled her running gear and 
sails. We swung the compass. 
The Tavy was stored with four 
days’ provisions. Rifles and 
ammunition were taken aboard ; 
for a becalmed yacht in the 
Canton delta can become an 
easy prey to river pirates. This 
lesson the Tavy had already 
been taught. We finished 
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our arrangements with a cargo 
of those bottled comforts with- 
out which the complete yachts- 
man should never put to sea. 
The day of the race dawned 
overcast and muggy. There 
was no wind. The Peak and 
all the higher points were hidden 
from sight by a low-lying bank 
of mist. The sampans in the 
harbour were being yulo’d about 
their business with flapping 
sails, and the heavier junks 
drifted slowly past on the tide. 
‘ George,’ our engine, for once 
behaved perfectly when we left 
the dockyard and motored up 
to the starting line abreast the 
Yacht Club. There we were 
met and greeted by an extra- 
ordinary array of sailing craft. 
Cutters, ketches, yawls, and 
junk-rigged schooners, mostly 
of hybrid rig and _ design, 
stretched across the harbour 
to the mainland. Some were 
trying to stem the tide in the 
faintest of breezes, while others 
had anchored to await the five- 
minute gun. There was never 
any question of postponing the 
race. We had to start early 
on the Saturday morning to 
ensure that the entrants could 
get back to work on the Monday. 
Also, everybody taking part 
had been looking forward to 
this event as small boys look 
forward to Christmas. It was 
like an Old Boys’ dinner, a 
time when people could get 
together and make merry ; with 
the Race, as a race, taking a 
secondary part. I was duty 
helmsman, for I was considered 
the expert at the art of beating 
the gun. To my mind it 
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appeared immaterial if we got 
the last gun of a twenty-one 
gun salute, there seemed 80 
little chance of moving. 

We had carefully studied the 
weather forecast. The south- 
west Monsoon was overdue, but 
we expected, and the Met. 
officer agreed with us, that we 
would get a nor’-easterly wind 
of sailing strength just before 
it broke. There seemed no 
indication of wind at the 
moment. 

We well knew that Firefly’s 
movements would be followed 
by most of the fleet; indeed 
she was already surrounded 
by a motley crowd of racing 
craft. It seemed to us absurd 
that these yachts should expect 
even to save their time allow- 
ance by sticking to the veteran 
champion; we felt that our 
only chance was to strike a 
line of our own. For this 
reason we decided to take the 
alternate route to the Firefly, 
and hoped she would take the 
southerly one. 

I saw that burgees and racing 
flags were beginning to stir 
lazily. The mist appeared to 
me to be thinning to the nor’- 
east. I trusted that nobody else 
would notice it before the gun. 
The preparative flag was now 
hoisted over the Yacht Club. 
We had moved over to the 
mainland side of the harbour 
to catch the full strength of 
the tide past Kowloon point 
and to collect the windward 
berth in the event of our 
expected wind from the nor’- 
east. We were all ready at 
action stations. Bukes was 
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detailed as engineer, for he 
was the only one of us with 
sufficient reach and strength 
to swing the engine; Robby 
and Roland were converting 
the awning into a spinnaker ; 
and Ah Tavy was at the mast- 
head reeving halyards for it. 

I had from time to time 
been gazing through the mist 
over Kai Tak. Suddenly I 
got what I had been waiting 
for: a@ glimpse of Tam-o-shan. 
The top of it was clear. This 
meant that our weather fore- 
cast had been correct, and wind 
would soon come from the 
nor’-east. I prayed that Firefly 
had not seen and understood 
this portent. It seemed un- 
likely; for she lay nearly a 
mile farther away and was 
obviously busy trying to shake 
off the sheep-like huddling of 
her nearest competitors to give 
herself water for the start. 

Nearly time! I took out my 
stop-watch and we unclutched 
the propeller. I watched the 
Clubhouse for the gun—we 
would see it fire before we 
heard it. I started the watch 
as @ plume of white smoke 
belched from the tiny brass 
cannon on the Club lawn. We 
had five minutes to go now 
before the starting gun. Light 
puffs of wind were coming off 
the hills, but as was usually 
the case in Hong-Kong harbour 
they were variable in direction. 
I turned and headed for the line, 
goosewinging the sails. If my 
estimations were correct the 
tide should take us to the 
line a few seconds late. It 
would be fatal to be early; 
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for we could never hope to get 
back across the line against 
the tide with -this lack of 
sailing breeze. 

“Gosh !”’ I thought, “ there 
must be a little wind after all.’’ 
We appeared to be making the 
starting line too quickly. This 
would never do. 

“Stand by to aft sheets! ”’ 
I ordered. ‘ We mustn’t cross 
this blasted line.’’ 
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“ The gun ! ’ shouted Robby, 
and even as he spoke I heard 
it. We had cut it pretty fine. 
“Have a squint at the Club- 
house, Robby,’’ I said, “ and 
see if our recall is hoisted,” 
As I glanced towards the other 
boats I realised that several of 
them must have been over the 
line, but the starter, knowing 
the adverse conditions, had not 
hoisted any recalls. 











Well, we were off at last! 
With wetted forefingers we 
searched for the elusive wind. 
A knife was stuck in the fore- 
mast and Ah Tavy was asked 
to propitiate the sea gods. 
He grinned his almost toothless 
smile. ‘ Plenty wind he come 
by-and-by. Maybe belong too 
plenty big!” 

“The more big, the more 
better,”’ said Roland. 

As we drew abreast the dock- 


yard, we alone of all the racing 
craft were far over on the 
north side of the harbour. The 
Firefly was already leading the 
remainder close in to the island 
shore and apparently making 
for Green Island Pass. This 
showed she would take the 
southerly leg south of Lantao 
Island. Our depot ship called 
us up by lamp, and we received 
the following insulting message : 
“$8.0. to Tavy. Race is to 
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Macao, not repeat not to Canton. 
In the absence of navigators on 
board I recommend you follow 
the fleet.” 

We could think of no suitable 
reply to this, so treated it 
with the scorn it deserved. 

Sure enough, the Firefly, fol- 
lowed by the now spread-out 
yachts, was making for the 
Green Island passage. The 
wind was faint but steady in 
direction and strength. We 
hoisted our awning spinnaker 
and boomed it with a sounding- 
pole. The sluggish old Tavy 
was at last showing a tiny 
ripple under her stem. We were 
out of the harbour and clear 
of the traffic now. Green 
Island was on our port quarter 
and Kau i Chau on our port 
bow. The Firefly was about 
three miles away on the same 
bow passing the end of Lama 
Island and drawing away from 
the fleet, obviously sailing a 
course to pass to the south’ard 
of Lantao Island. This was 
exactly what we had hoped 
and expected she would do. 
Lantao, a long high island with 
many peaks of two thousand 
feet, would effectively blanket 
them from the north-east wind, 
while once round Kap shui Mun 
pass we could run free as long 
as the wind remained steady 
from this quarter. That was 
the gamble. If the monsoon 
broke before we were clear of 
Lantao, we in our turn would be 
blanketed and later have to beat; 
the rest of the way to Macao, 
thereby losing whatever chance 
we had of winning the race. 

We were in high spirits. 
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Things were coming our way, 
so was the wind. It had in- 
creased to fair sailing strength. 
Also, the tide which had taken 
us out of harbour would assist 
us on the tricky Kap shui Mun 


passage. The weather had 
cleared completely. It was a 
gorgeous day now. Away 


astern the Peak was still 
shrouded in its white mantle 
of mist. The rest of the race 
was far off to the south’ard. 
The only sail near us were the 
fishing sampans and junks. 
Their tattered and patched 
orange sails added to the beauty 
of the scene. Once again I 
thought how like the West 
Coast of Scotland was this 
part of South China, if one 
could imagine the West Coast 
bathed in such bright sunshine. 

We had altered course to 
starboard to make Kap shui 
Mun with the wind on our 
starboard beam. We were up 
to the time-table we had 
allowed ourselves. We esti- 
mated that when we arrived 
at the right-angled bend of 
Kap shui Mun we should have 
the strongest run of the tide 
to help us along during the 
period when we could expect 
little aid from the wind. This 
passage had to be made between 
high hills where the strength 
and direction of the wind could 
never be relied on. 

We were passing the lovely 
little island of Kau i Chau. 
Like Hong-Kong (Island of 
Sweet Waters), trees had been 
planted, and the once naked 
island was thickly wooded. 
Above the sandy beaches white 











bungalows gleamed among the 
trees, with here and there the 
small mat-sheds of the scanty 
Chinese population. The greens 
of the undergrowth were 
dappled with patches of bright 
colour from the poinsettias, 
rhododendrons, and the blazing 
‘ Flame of the Forest.’ 

Lantao was looming larger 
and larger, and with the wind 
coming steadily out of the 
nor’-east, it almost looked as 
if our gamble would come off. 
To keep the wind the other 
yachts would have to haul out 
far to the south’ard of Lantao 
and considerably increase their 
milage. We spliced the main 
brace and drank to our further 
success. 

The old Tavy was running as 
sweetly as a sewing-machine, 
slipping along as fast as I had 
ever known her to go under these 
conditions, and she made nothing 
of the slight lop that had arisen. 

Bukes, having no further 
engine-room duties to perform, 
was unanimously appointed 
cook. With the aid of Ah 
Tavy and a tin-opener he pro- 
duced an excellent lunch. As 
we lay in the hot sunshine, 
smoking and idly chatting, we 
were agreed that this was a 
very pleasant method of passing 
a week-end. Robby, with his 
ukulele and songs from his 
inexhaustible repertoire, kept 
us in a happily contented frame 
of mind. 

The Tavy swept smoothly 
along, moving as if she knew 
she was in a race. Certainly we 
had a hectic hour in the nar- 
rowest part of the channel, 
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where only luck and a prodigal 
use of sounding-poles saved us 
from grounding, but we made 
good time. 

The wind freshened until 
every sheet was as taut as a 
steel rod. The rehoisted awning 
spinnaker was playing a noble 
part in driving the ship along, 
We were running for The 
Brothers and Chu lu _ kok 
Island. From the former we 
would have a straight run to 
Macao, always provided the 
wind held true. We slipped past 
The Brothers and soon had 
Chu lu kok abeam. When we 
had altered course slightly to 
port for Macao we had the 
wind right aft. Our chances 
were looking bright. 

“ Hi! Tavy,’” I yelled, “ can 
catch more piecee canvas ? ” 

““Tt’s no good,” said Robby. 
‘* The only other piece of canvas 
in the boat is the engine cover.” 

“‘Maskee. We can’t com- 
plain,’’ I answered. 

‘“‘ Tf this wind will only hold,” 
Bukes said, ‘‘ we’ll make Macao 
without a single tack. And 
it’s the only way this old packet 
can sail.’’ 

““Yes,”’ added Roland some- 
what optimistically. ‘‘ Even if 
the Firefly gets this wind the 
whole way, I reckon we’ll only 
be about two hours astern of 
her at the Macao mark.” 

“ Let’s hope she hasn’t,” 
said I. ‘ With any luck they’re 
kicking themselves for going 
south about.” 

Our course was taking us 
close in to Lantao. The coast 
here was steep-to, and like 
most of these islands singularly 
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free from outlying dangers. I 
was watching, without any par- 
ticular interest, some junks 
inshore of us and about a mile 
ahead, when it dawned upon 
me that there was something 
odd about them. Suddenly I 
realised what it was. There 
were three junks together, and 
usually one sees fishing junks 
in even numbers ; for they trawl 
like a pair of mine-sweepers 
with their warp between them. 
I picked up the glasses and 
made out the third junk to be 
of slightly different type, more 
bulky and more rounded of 
hull. I put her down as a 
Hong-Kong or Macao trader. 
Even as I looked I saw a puff of 
white smoke break from the 
bows of one of the fishing 
junks. I knew they carried one 
or two old muzzle-loaders with 
a boiler-plate shield for their 
defence, but I had always very 
much doubted if they were ever 
fired. Apparently they were ! 

“ Action stations!’ I cried. 
“ Piracy on the port bow.” 

“ What’s up ? ” said Roland. 
“ Been dreaming ? ”’ 

“No, there’s a scrap going 
on between these junks. I vote 
we go and have a looksee. It’s 
not much off our course.” 

Robby and Bukes had already 
clambered below and were 
handing up rifles and ammuni- 
tion. We hauled off to port a 
bit to close this miniature 
Trafalgar. As we approached 
we could make out for certain 
which was the pirate. Her 
decks were crowded with men 
pumping a heavy rifle-fire into 
the two fishing junks, which 
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had slipped their trawl, if it had 
been down. We could see they 
were striving to reload their 
cumbersome cannon, weapons 
that I should have thought were 
more dangerous to themselves 
than to their enemies. They 
did not appear, however, to have 
any other means of defence. 

‘We'll open fire about 800 
yards,’’ I told the others. “ Ah 
Tavy, you take the helm. Take 
her straight for pirate junk. 
Savvy ?” 

“Me savvy, mastah.” I 
understood his happy expres- 
sion. Ah Tavy had, not long 
before, been left lashed to his 
own mast by pirates after they 
had completely gutted the Tavy. 
He was anticipating the sweet 
taste of revenge. 

“Don’t forget the closing 
rate with your sights,’’ I re- 
minded them. ‘“ Bukes, you’re 
the best shot. Try for range. 
I think we’re just under the 
800 now.” 

At his fourth shot Bukes 
stated confidently that we were 
at 600. We all opened a slow 
and careful fire. Bukes got 
the first hit at about 500. 
After that we carried out rapid 
independent fire. Our fairly 
accurate fire soon cleared the 
trader’s decks. We had dropped 
three men and probably chipped 
a few others. The innocent- 
looking Tavy had proved a 
Tartar. I realised later that 
our White Ensign might have 
had something to do with the 
speedy ending to this little 
sea fight. The ‘trader’ put 
her helm down and ran for the 
shore. We passed the fishers 
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as they stood out into the delta 
of the Pearl; they were beating 
gongs and firing crackers to the 
honour of their sea gods. 

We swiftly decided not to 
follow up our victory. We 
could not have raised a prize 
crew even if we had captured 
the junk, so we contented our- 
selves by firing at any sign of 
life on board until she drew out 
of range astern. At no time 
had we fired at the helmsman ; 
for it was an even chance that 
‘he’ was a woman. Only two 
honourable scars could be dis- 
covered after the action: one 
half-way up the mast and the 
other in the copper sheathing 
just abaft the stem. While 
we cleaned our rifles we were 
in perfect accord that this 
certainly was the best method 
of spending a week-end. Iced 
beer from the refrigerator took 
the place of afternoon tea. It 
was the after-battle rum issue. 

“Tt was darn lucky the 
Firefly took the southern route,”’ 
said Roland, “or we’d have 
missed that scrap.” He ex- 
pressed what we all felt. 
‘“‘What’s more,” I remarked, 
“these fishers were British ; 
I saw the Hong-Kong registry 
marks. I only wish we'd 
slaughtered a few more of 
the pirates.” 

On the trader we had seen 
no marks at all. Possibly they 
had been covered or painted 
over. This is a usual occur- 
rence in these waters, where 
every armed junk becomes a 
potential pirate. Fishing fleets 
for this reason nearly always 
fish together in large numbers. 
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I suppose in this case the men 
considered they were close 
enough to Hong-Kong to be 
immune from attack. 

The Tavy was running mag- 
nificently. The wind was fresh 
and steady. All seemed well, 
but unfortunately it was not 
so. Bukes, who for some time 
had been an appendicitis sus- 
pect, now began to complain 
of severe abdominal pain. This 
was the limit. We suggested 
rubbing the offending tummy, 
dosing him with quinine (our 
only medicine), or filling him 
with whisky. He accepted the 
last form of treatment. But, 
as we rapidly approached the 
mark off Macao harbour, it was 
obvious that the unhappy man 
was in great pain. We would 
have to do something about it. 

I knew that, owing to the 
troubled situation there, H.M.S. 
Tarantula, with the Senior 
Officer, West River, on board, 
was in Macao, and that she 
carried a doctor. It meant 
abandoning the race after we 
had done so well. This was 
fully brought home to us very 
soon. With the approach of 
nightfall the wind began to 
fade. We sighted a sail ahead. 
It was the Firefly! She had 
just rounded the mark and 
was reaching away on the port 
tack for home. We could only 
be about a quarter of an hour 
astern of her, and there was no 
other competitor in sight. A 
faint cheer came over the water 
to us. We replied lustily. 

I very much wanted to tell 
them of our bad luck and ask 
them what had happened to the 
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other yachts, but they had no 
one aboard who could read 
semaphore or morse. When we 
were clear of Lantao we had en- 
countered a sou’-westerly swell, 
which I thought would account 
to some extent for the smaller 
boats being astern. Later we 
were to hear that some of them 
did not like the look of the glass 
and had decided to give up and 
return to harbour. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Bukes 
imploring us to carry on, we 
had decided to dump him in the 
Tarantula. Helped by the flood 
we struggled on up-harbour in 
the failing wind, and more by 
luck than good seamanship were 
able to drop anchor close to 
her. We noticed with some 
surprise that she was cleared 
for action. Ah Tavy rowed us 
over in our little sampan. The 
captain was on deck. 

“T’m sorry to trouble you, 
sir,’ I explained, “but this 
officer appears to have acute 
appendicitis, and I brought him 
over for your doctor to ‘ vet.’ ”’ 

* Sorry to hear it,’’ he replied ; 
and turning to Bukes, “ go 
below and see the surgeon- 


lieutenant. I hope it’s only a 
dummy run.” 
As Bukes went below he 


continued, “‘ What bad luck! 
You were in the Macao Race, 
weren’t you ? ” 

I told him the extent of our 
misfortune and also of our 
breeze with the pirate junk. 

‘Good show,” he said. “ As 
it happens, you can help me 
out now that you are here. 
The Portuguese are having a 
run in with the Cantonese over 
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some boundary squabble, and 
things may break at any minute. 
I have, quite unofficially, told 
the Chinese and Portuguese 
gunboats that I’ll sink the first 
ship that opens fire.” 

I looked round in the dusk 
and noticed two small Chinese 
gunboats anchored close along- 
side; on the other side was 
the Portuguese gunboat Patria. 
She presented an odd sight. 
Apparently dragged from an 
extensive refit by the serious- 
ness of the situation, she was 
funnelless and mastless. Her 
own guns she had left in the 
dockyard, and instead there 
were mounted on the upper 
deck two large field-guns which 
were roughly trained in the 
direction of the Chinese gun- 
boats. She reminded me of 
a blinded prize-fighter of the 
olden days led by his seconds 
to the centre of the ring with 
orders to fight while he could still 
stand. Huge Portuguese ensigns 
flew from untidy bamboo poles. 

I smiled at the 8.0. ‘“ You 
won’t want your main arma- 
ment for that lot, sir,” I re- 
marked. ‘They’re only fit 
for bow and arrow!” 

“Well, I only hope they’ll 
behave,” he replied. ‘ Now, I 
want two of you to go ashore 
with my No. 1 boy and ask all 
the British residents to come on 
board here till the show eases. 
The Portuguese are so worked 
up and excitable that they’re 
apt to start things, and once 
started they’re not strong 
enough to keep the Chinese out. 
My boy knows the addresses. 
There are only five of them. 

P2 
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I would like you to do the 
explaining. My first lieutenant 
is ashore at the Customs or 
he could have done the job.” 

“ We'll be glad to help, sir,’’ 
I answered. ‘‘ We’ve no uni- 
form, of course.” 

“ That doesn’t matter!” the 
8.0. returned. “TI’ll give you 
@ revolver apiece, but keep 
them out of sight.” 

Roland and I went ashore with 
the No. 1 boy, leaving Robby 
behind, much to his disgust. 

The first three residents on 
our list proved easy. They 
were all men, and welcomed the 
chance of a quiet rubber of 
bridge accompanied by the well- 
known hospitality of the ’Tula. 
The fourth on the list was rather 
different. She was the wife of 
the Commissioner of Customs, 
and we found her in the act 
of bathing a child, which, she 
informed us proudly, was her 
eleventh. We explained why 
we had come and apologised 
for our rig. 

“What a lot of nonsense,’ 
she exclaimed. “ If I had had 
to pack up and leave every 
time there’s been trouble during 
my twenty years in China, 
how do you expect I should 
have found time to raise my 
family? You tell Captain 
Windsor I’m grateful for his 
offer, but I would not consider 
moving.”’ 

We could see that she looked 
on the Portuguese and Chinese 
merely as naughty children 
whom she knew very well how 
to handle. Having completed 
bathing operations on her last 
born, she took us into the 
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lounge and gave us a very 
welcome whisky-and-soda. 

“Who else have you got on 
your list ? ’’ she inquired. 

“Only your husband,’’ I re- 
plied. “I was to call at the 
Customs on my way back, but 
I rather gather it would be a 
waste of time.”’ 

“ Most certainly,” said she. 
“Tn fact he would feel insulted 
at the very suggestion.” 

“Tf you are really sure we 
can’t help you,’ I went on, 
‘we'd better be getting back 
to the ship.” 

As we rickshawed through 
the streets we noticed that 
every Portuguese was in some 
way armed. They were feeling 
warlike. The martial strains of 
brass instruments were carried 
to us on the clear night air. 
The sleepy old fortress town 
was wide awake. We were 
passing along a street of fantan 
houses when I suddenly re- 
membered that this was the 
very place to pick up rare 
dollar pieces for my collection. 

“Man, man!” I shouted at 
my rickshaw coolie. ‘‘ Come on 
Roland, we'll have a little 
fantan. I want to collect some 
odd dollars.”” He knew of my 
coin hunting, and since he had 
never been in a fantan house 
before, he was keen to accom- 
pany me. 

We were followed into the 
gilt decorated house by the 
No. 1 boy and the rickshaw 
coolies; the latter to gamble 
their newly acquired fares. The 
place was crowded. No threat 
of war could prevent Chinese 
from gambling. 
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We went upstairs to the 
square balcony used by the 
higher classes. Below us was 
the large table on which the 
game, if such it could be 
called, was played. One bet 
on one or any combination of 
the four numbers. It was very 
simple: a single number would 
be three to one, two numbers 
would be evens. One could bet, 
and the Chinese did, on three 
numbers out of the four. 

The stakes were made before 
the game was started and 
placed on large coloured squares 
marked with the numbers and 
the odds as in roulette. A 
small chit of paper was given 
in exchange for the sum staked. 
It also was marked with the 
number and the odds. To 
enable us in the gallery to 
stake our money we were sup- 
plied with a small basket which 
we lowered on a string, sending 
down our stakes and hoisting 
up our winnings (if any). Al- 
most my whole stock of Can- 
tonese consisted of the words 
for one, two, three, and four. 
Unfortunately the Cantonese 
dialect is chiefly a matter of 
intonation. For instance, there 
are nine meanings for the 
various ways they can pro- 
nounce the letter ‘E.’ There 
had always been considerable 
amusement when I shouted 
down my number. Heaven 
knows what I actually said, 
but I invariably amplified it 
by showing the requisite number 
of fingers. 

The bank took a fixed per- 
centage of all winnings, and it 
is surprising what wealth is 
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derived from these fantan houses 
all over China. The method of 
drawing the number is also 
very simple and designed, as 
many other Chinese games are, 
to be cheat-proof. Two large 
handfuls of beans from a vast 
heap were dropped into a small 
white bowl. This was then 
tipped out on to the table 
beneath us and in full view of 
everyone. An official with bare 
arms slowly drew beans in fours 
out of the heap with two chop- 
sticks. In the end a number 
of beans up to four remained. 
This was the winning number! 
We left after one round, but 
on my way out I stopped at 
the money-changer’s table and 
changed a ten-dollar note. With 
the help of the No. 1 boy I 
explained I wanted ten different 
dollars. The changer was only 
too pleased to oblige, for some 
of the dollars were worth much 
less than others. In my ten 
I got five I had never seen 
before, which made up a lot 
for the disappointment I had 
felt about abandoning the race. 
We drove, once more in rick- 
shaws, to the Custom House. 
There we told the Commissioner 
that we had endeavoured to 
take his wife off to the Taran- 
tula. He laughed. “If you’d 
come here first I could have 
saved you the trouble. That 
woman of mine went through 
the sacks of Nanking and 
Peking,” he stated proudly, 
‘and never turned a hair. It’s 
hardly likely she would move 
for a little fuss like this. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think it will 
come to a head anyway.” 
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Under the circumstances I 
did not consider it tactful to 
mention Windsor’s message. 

“You can take Murray with 
you,” he went on (Murray was 
the first lieutenant of the 
Tarantula), “Tf I want an 
armed party Ill send up a 
white Verey light. But you can 
tell Captain Windsor I’m sure all 
will be quiet in the morning.” 

On arrival on board we found 
to our delight that Bukes was 
up and about and in no danger 
at all. The doctor had man- 
aged to ease the pain and 
was quite certain there was no 
question of appendicitis. 

“Doc!” I cried excitedly, 
“if he’s fit enough to sail we 
can get on with the race.” I 
glanced at the clock. My heart 
sank: we had lost three and 
a half vital hours. I regretted 
the wasted minutes ashore. 

“T want him to sail with 
you,” said the surgeon-lieu- 
tenant. ‘I don’t want to be 
saddled with an oversize corpse. 
T’ve given him a chit for the 
P.M.O. of your depot ship. 
It’s quite probable he twisted 
something trying to swing that 
appalling engine of yours.”’ 

I remembered that we had 
not attempted to use the engine 
to get up-harbour, for Bukes 
was out of action and none of 
us would touch it. This was 
all to the good now; for if we 
had used the engine we should 
automatically be out of the race. 

Captain Windsor cheered us 
up considerably. ‘ Don’t worry 
about the time you’ve lost. 
You’d probably have had to 
anchor anyway. There’s been 
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no wind till now. The monsoon 
is on its way and I think it 
will blow hard tonight. Further- 
more,” he went on, “ you’ll get 
the ebb to take you out of 
harbour. But watch your step 
among the islands. They are 
unlit, as you know.” 

““T propose making the light 
on the south-west corner of 
Lantao, sir,’”? I answered him. 
“ Leaving Sam kok and Chung 
Chau to starboard and then 
making straight across for Po 
Toi. However fast we go we'll 
make the latter in daylight and 
we'll get a lee from the Lema 
Islands.” 

Captain Windsor pondered a 
moment. ‘ Yes,” he agreed. 
‘“‘ That’s your best way. You'll 
have a soldier’s wind as far as 
Po Toi, and you are nearly 
home then.”’ 

“What about a meal before 
you shove off?” said Murray. 
‘You two missed your dinner.” 

‘Don’t worry about us,’ I 
replied ; ‘‘ we'll get it as we 
leave harbour.” 

“Tl knock them up a hot 
meal,” said Bukes, ‘ as soon as 
we get under way.”’ 

“ Well, good luck ! ”’ said the 
8.0. “I hope you get the 
winning gun, and many thanks 
for your help.”’ 

We weighed and slipped down 
the harbour on the ebb, slowly 
hoisting our sails to the fitful 
wind. We cannoned off some 
anchored junks on our way 
down-stream, but only suffered 
a slight loss of paint. Once 


outside the harbour, with the 
friendly lights astern, we became 
aware of the darkness of the 
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night. The wind was coming 
up strongly from the south- 
west. Yes, it was the monsoon 
all right, and looked as if it 
was beginning with a stiff blow. 
We secured everything movable 
in case Of heavy weather. I 
laid a compass course for the 
light on Lantao, allowing for 
wind, tide, and swell. This 
light was the only one in that 
mass of islands between Macao 
and Hong-Kong, but we could 
catch the loom of Gap Rock 
light to the south’ard, and it 
proved a godsend. 

The old Tavy was raking 
over the tops of the swell and 
keeping remarkably dry, but 
as a precaution we got Ah Tavy 
out of his fo’c’sle cubby-hole 
and battened it down, giving 
him a sleeping billet alongside 
the engine. 

Roland and I stowed away a 
good hot meal, and I climbed 
into my oilskins. 

“Tll take the wheel,” I 
said, ‘ until we make the light 
and are clear of Sam kok and 
Chung Chau. That will be 
late in the middle watch. 
Robby can relieve me for the 
next spell followed by Roland. 
Better get your heads down 
how, a8 you may be required 
to shorten sail later.” 

After a final smoke they 
turned in. I had made it 
clear to Bukes he was ‘light 
duty,’ and would only be re- 
quired to supervise breakfast. 

The Tavy was now getting 
the kind of breeze she revelled 
in. She had her port gun’le 
down to it, and fine spray was 
flying over the bows as she 
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smashed her way through the 
seas. I estimated we should 
pick up the light (a poor one) 
about 1 A.M. if all went well. 
I was glad we had swung the 
compass. It was comforting 
to be able to trust it in this 
unlit tangle of islands. The 
Tavy was steering easily and 
carrying very little helm. I 
sensed that she was happy to 
be in a race with conditions 
which suited her so well. I 
swayed easily to the motion, 
breathing in deeply the sea 
airs, which seemed to bring with 
them over all these long sea miles 
the scents of the Spice Islands. 

I am sure that only when 
you are close to the sea, alone 
and at night, can you appre- 
ciate the charm, the thrill, and 
the horror of it. Many times 
in many seas I had felt this 
strongly on the bridge of a 
submarine. When one has only 
to reach out one’s hand to 
touch the sea, its very nearness 
makes it mean more than ever it 
can from the deck of a liner 
or the bridge of a battleship. 
In spite of Greek mythology, the 
sea to me will always be 
feminine. The typhoons and 
hurricanes are her tantrums, 
the calms and fog her incon- 
sistencies. 

To pass the time and keep 
myself awake I sang my way 
through all the old submarine 
songs and some patchy bits of 
Italian opera. Luckily my vocal 
efforts were whisked rapidly 
away to leeward before they 
could penetrate the unoffend- 
ing ears of my sleeping com- 
rades below. Ah Tavy at my 
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feet did stir uneasily from time 
to time, but I put that down 
to his own evil conscience. 

I peered at the spray-sodden 
chart by the light of a torch 
and carefully scrutinised the 
behaviour of the tides. I gave 
the Yavy another degree to 
starboard. For some time now 
I had been expecting to sight 
that miserable light. Had the 
compass let me down? Was 
my navigation at fault? I was 
beginning to be slightly worried. 

“There she is!” I shouted 
aloud, as at last I spotted it. 
Through the flying spindrift I 
managed to get a bearing of 
this intermittent light, and with 
that of Gap Rock I got a safe 
‘cut,’ which put me clear of 
the islands and more or less 
where my dead reckoning. had 
placed me. I took a four- 
point bearing, and when we 
drew abreast estimated we were 
a mile off the point. The 
glare of Gap Rock had dis- 
appeared, and I knew it was 
hidden behind Chung Chau, 
and would remain hidden behind 
the overlapping island of Laf- 
sami. When I was clear of them 
we would be out of its range. 

The sky was paling on the 
starboard bow as we ran off 
the next five miles on the same 
course. With the dawn came 
more wind; even the old Tavy 
was labouring now. The grey 
sky was low roofed with damp 
mist and the horizon was close 
aboard. 

I called Robby to relieve me. 

“I’ve just altered course,” 
I told him. ‘“ We should be 
heading for Po Toi now. Get 
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Tavy up and we'll give another 
haul on the sheets.’’ This was 
done with a good deal of hard 
labour. 

‘Look, Robby, here’s my 
D.R. position on the chart. [ 
got a good departure from 
Lantao light. There’s the 
course. She’s steering easily, 
but yawing occasionally when we 
get a big one under the counter.” 

“ Do you think the masts will 
stand up to this wind ? ” Robby 
asked. 

“ Good Lord, yes ! ”’ I replied. 
“Tf she starts pitching, that’s 
another matter. Keep your 
eyes skinned for junks; with 
luck you ought to see them 
before you hit them! I reckon 
we'll get up to Po Toi about 
noon. If it’s clear we'll go 
inside, otherwise we’ll go round 
until we pick up Waglan Light- 
house. Don’t hesitate to reef 
if you think it necessary.” 

I went below to get some 
sleep. As an afterthought I 
shouted up the hatch, “‘ Robby ! 
I should put Ah Tavy for’ard as 
a look-out if it doesn’t clear.” 

“Can do!” he shouted back. 
I took off my oilskins and 
clambered into my bunk. I 
was soon asleep. 

I had just ordered “ Down 
periscope,’ but I was uneasy 
in my mind. My submarine at 
the end of the attack was 
going to be pretty close. Maybe 
I should fire on a smaller track 
angle and so finish the attack 
sooner. Hell! if she alters 
course towards me we'll have 
to go deep. She may have 
altered! I must have another 
look. “Up _ periscope!” I 
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ordered. It seemed to creep 
up all too slowly. As daylight 
appeared through the bubbling 
feather of water I saw the 
cruiser was right on top of us. 

“Take her down!” # £I 
reached hopelessly and grop- 
ingly for the Klaxonhorn. ‘Oh, 
God! It was too late.’’ CrRAsH! 

I was thrown from my bunk, 
awake on the instant. I shot 
up the hatch, followed by 
Roland and Bukes. A scene 
of devastation met my straining 
eyes. Robby had for some 
reason tried a short-cut under 
the high overhanging stern of 
a Hong-Kong fisher. Our fore- 
mast had snapped, and the top 
half, together with the sail, 
was trailing alongside. We 
had broken free, and the junk 
was even now disappearing in 
the mist to leeward. In halves 


across our fo’e’sle lay the 
remains of her sampan. Ah 
Tavy had gone! 

‘“* Where’s Tavy ? ’’ I shouted 
to Robby. 

“ Overboard,” said Robby. 


“T just missed one junk and 
ran slap into its mate. Every- 
thing happened in a flash !” 

A faint choking voice made 
itself heard from leeward. We 
looked, but could see no one. 

“He’s under the sail.’ 
Roland spoke tensely, and with- 
out another word he was over 
the side. In half a minute he 
had extricated Ah Tavy, a 
half- drowned, gasping, and 
badly frightened Cantonese. In 
another two minutes we had 
them both on board and were 
pouring whisky into them. Tavy 
had a cracked head, but luckily 
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he had not been stunned or he 
would have been drowned. We 
treated the head with pepper 
to stop the bleeding, and bound 
it up with a torn shirt. 

“Will she still steer?” I 
asked Robby. 

‘Yes. Surprisingly well,” he 
replied. ‘Of course, she’s carry- 
ing a hell of a lot of helm !”’ 

“All right! Keep her on 
her course,’’ I told him. ‘* Come 
on, Roland, we’ll cut this lot 
free. Let the spar go, but 
save the sail.’ 

We went overboard on life- 
lines. It was a long and 
arduous job. As we towed along 
we were continuously bumped 
and frequently submerged. 
After an hour’s work we had cut 
loose and got the canvas back 
on deck. Battered, bruised, 
and bleeding we lay exhausted 
for a spell. Breakfast with 
plenty of hot coffee soon put us 
back on our feet again. We 
held a council of war. We 
were now south of Hong-Kong, 
and whichever way we took 
into harbour meant going much 
the same distance. So we 
decided to finish the course, if 
we could, under sail. We 
lashed three sounding-poles to- 
gether and secured them to the 
stump of the foremast. We 
employed the remnants of the 
standing rigging and made a 
stout job of it. We rehoisted 
the mainsail until about half of 
it was in use and sheeted home. 
It drew perfectly. The helm 
came off and the Tavy actually 
steered almost normally. On 
top of this she was moving well 
through the water. The wind 
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had lessened and the sea was 
easing. We caught glimpses of 
sunlit water to the south’ard. 

We sighted one white sail, 
and then another. So we were 
not so far behind. One was 
a junk-rigged schooner with 
her battened lugs at half-mast ; 
the other was a yawl under jib 
and mizzen. We would cer- 
tainly save our time on them, 
we thought. In spite of all the 
excuses we could raise we must 
not be last; we should never 
be able to live it down. 

Robby was at the helm when 
we sighted Po Toi ahead. It 
had grown much clearer and the 
wind had dropped to normal 
monsoon strength, a brisk sail- 
ing breeze, just the wind we 
required. Occasionally the Tavy 
came down rather hard and 
the jury-mast trembled. We 
were apprehensive, but could 
do no more ; there was no more 
wire or cordage in the boat. 

Running swiftly through the 
narrow channel between Po Toi 
and Hong-Kong, we altered 
round for the eastern entrance 
of Lyee Mun. Here we sighted 
two more racers. They had 
gone outside Po Toi. Since 
we had two hours more handicap 
than anyone else we ought to 
save our time on them if we 
could not actually beat them to 
the finishing line. 

We had dipped our mainsail 
to go about; when rehoisted 
it drew well, and the Tavy 
ran for Lyee Mun very smoothly. 
As we neared Cape Collinson I 
called up the lighthouse with 
the Aldis lamp: ‘ Please pass 
to Hong-Kong Yacht Club from 
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Tavy. Dismasted. Expect to 
arrive about 2300. Four other 
yachts in company.”’ 

We had allowed nearly three 
hours to cover the final five 
miles, knowing we would be 
blanketed by the high hills 
and have to fight the tide as 
well. The latter ran very 
strongly through the pass, and 
we might even have to anchor. 
We had been thinking and 
worrying about this last jump 
of the course. Something was 
ticking over in my brain. Sud- 
denly I knew what it was. 
Often as I had gone in and 
out of harbour I had noticed 
sampans sailing merrily against 
the tide. I knew there was a 
backwash, but could we use 
it? It meant going inside a 
half-tide rock in dangerously 
shallow water in the dark. 
On the other hand, I felt 
certain that if we could get 
through this bad bit we should 
have no further trouble. 

“¢ Who’s in favour ? ’’ I asked, 
explaining the problem. ‘“ The 
Tavy can take one more bump. 
If we get through we’ll be in by 
ten.”? Everyone was in favour. 

Bukes lay for’ard with the 
Aldis lamp over the bows; 
Roland had the lead and Robby 
the remaining sounding-pole. 

“ Anyway,” I remarked as 
we crept inshore, “‘ we won’t 
hole her at this speed ! ”’ 

“Mark Five,” sang out 
Roland. 

“No bottom,’’ echoed Robby. 

‘“‘ By the mark. Three! Ten 
feet! Eight feet! Good Lord!” 
I thought, “ this isn’t so hot!” 
I could see the rock clearly, but 
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the chart showed a sprinkling 
of others which I could not see. 

“Six feet!” from Robby, 
than a slight bump and shiver. 
We moved on. I breathed 
again. Slowly, slowly we forced 
her along foot by foot. We 
had made it! We were through. 
I edged away from the tide, 
and we settled down to the 
snail-like covering of the 
last two miles. Time stood 
still. The Clubhouse, which we 
could see long before we got 
there, was brilliantly illumin- 
ated. We knew it would be 
crowded, but we were not 
ashamed to face them; far 
from it. We had beaten, to 
our knowledge, at least four 
other craft in the race. They, 
we knew, were still tacking in 
Lyee Mun in the teeth of the 
tide, and far astern. The dark 
hills of the mainland contrasted 
with the gaily lit Peak. The 
whole scene was bathed in 
brilliant moonlight patched with 
the dark shadow of the high 
racing clouds. 

Off the Yacht Club we could 
see a large cluster of yachts at 
anchor, their riding-lights bob- 
bing in the slight swell. It 
looked as if nearly all the fleet 
had got in ahead of us, but we 
could not complain. We had 
had a good run, and with a 
little more luck might have 
finished well up the list. 

As at long last we crossed 
the finishing line close inshore 
and turned into the wind to 
anchor, a loud burst of cheering 
came clearly over the water to 
us. We could hear individual 
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shouts of ** Well done, Tavy ” 
and ‘“‘ Up the submarines.” 

We were all rather hurt. 

‘“‘They needn’t be so ruddy 
sarcastic!’’ Roland expressed 
our sentiments: ‘ They don’t 
know we were out of the race 
for four hours. And, anyway, 
we’re not last! Let’s go ashore 
and tell these stiffs what we 
think of them.” Leaving Ah 
Tavy on board we crowded 
into our little sampan and made 
for the beach. 

The sandy foreshore to the 
Clubhouse was packed three or 
four deep with noisy members. 

As I stepped ashore I was 
greeted by Wake, the skipper 
of the Firefly. 

‘Damn bad luck!” he said 
sympathetically. ‘‘ When I saw 
you off Macao we got the shock 
of our lives.’’ This, I thought, 
was rubbing it in a bit too 
much. 

*“ Damn it all!’ I told him, 
slightly annoyed, ‘* we did finish 
the race and we’re not last.” 
A mighty clamour arose. Out 
of it a voice made itself heard— 

“Not last! You’ve only 
lost the race by six minutes, 
with the rest nowhere!” I 
think we were all rather stunned. 

‘* Poor old Tavy,” I thought ; 
“between us we’ve done her 
out of her first winning flag.” 

Next morning we entered 
the dockyard basin to berth on 
the Tamar, the ‘place’ flag 
proudly flying from the jury- 
mast. The Tavy had proved 
herself, in the words of Ah 
Tavy, a “number one piecee 
boat.” 





A MOST EXCLUSIVE CLUB. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


On the back shelves of some 
old Station Library in India 
there may still linger a few 
bound volumes of the ‘ Oriental 
Sporting Magazine.’ It began 
life in Bombay in 1827, and 
for eight years half India con- 
tributed to it articles on sport 
of all kinds: shooting, from big 
game to birds; racing ; hunting 
and coursing; hawking; fishing; 
and a score of other matters. 
The period is an interesting 
one, when percussion guns were 
just ousting the flint-lock, and 
the spear was in common use 
a8 @ sporting weapon against 
lion, tiger, leopard and bison, 
as well as pig. The men of 
those days were a fine lot: 
great lovers of horses, luxurious 
perhaps in some ways, but 
ready to accept danger and 
discomfort to an extreme degree 
when necessary. And out of 
these qualities was born the 
club of which I write—the most 
exclusive, we may Safely say, 
that the world has ever known 
—all memory of which might 
be lost today if it were not for 
that quaint old storehouse of 
Indian shikar anecdotes, the 
‘Oriental Sporting Magazine.’ 

The club consisted of only 
four members, and as a rule 
the only way of gaining admis- 
sion to it was through a death 
vacancy. When a member died, 
or—more commonly—when he 


was killed, the three survivors 
chose a fourth to fill the gap. 
The qualifications for member- 
ship were few, but the standard 
required was so high that 
not many were eligible. Those 
qualifications were outstanding 
horsemanship ; a complete con- 
tempt of danger; ability to 
‘rough it’ to any extent; and 
the undefinable gift of being 
‘a good fellow.’ 


Hog-hunting, to give it the 
old-fashioned name, is a very 
ancient sport, and for centuries 
it was the great delight of the 
Rajput gentlefolk, who found 
in it “‘ the image of war without 
its guilt’ (not that that would 
have worried them) and a good 
deal more than “ five-and- 
twenty per cent of the danger.” 
A stout old grey boar was 
quite as doughty an opponent 
as an enemy lancer or swords- 
man, and there was the addi- 
tional advantage over hostile 
Maratha or Mogul horsemen, 
that when he was killed you 
could dine handsomely off his 
carcase. The domesticated pig 
has a bad name in the East, 
and deserves it, but the wild 
pig is a clean feeder and his 
flesh has always been a Rajput 
delicacy. 

Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century white men 
began to take up the sport, 
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and early in the following cen- 
tury it was popular all over 
what was then British India. 
But the Poona hog-hunters 
looked on themselves as quite 
the ‘ top-sawyers ’ at the game, 
and not without reason. The 
stony Deccan hills with patches 
of sheet-rock, the small plains 
between seamed with nullahs 
and full of holes, the whole 
freely interspersed with wide 
patches of babul, thorny acacia 
of most forbidding kind, make 
about as bad a country to 
ride across as can be found 
anywhere. Unless forced to his 
best pace from the start, a 
wild boar will keep the lead of 
a good horse for miles, so riding 
for first spear is a matter of 
hard galloping. And the Poona 
men would boast that in their 
country none of the men who 
rode to pig in such places as 
the kadirs of the Ganges and 
Gogra, or the plains of the 
Carnatic, could live with them. 
Here is a characteristic out- 
burst from one of them, writing 
to the magazine with the de- 
lirious joy of a break-neck 
gallop in his pen :— 

“Oh! the cramming at a 
nullah—four in a row and 
two a little behind (two having 
already been purled)—three 
over—two in—and one horse 
refusing it—-then dashing 
through thorns which, without 
joking, pin your toes to your 
boots and tear your clothes to 
rags and your leathers to shivers 
—then coming on to a blind 
nullah fifteen feet broad, twenty 
deep, and a bad take-off—no 
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time to turn—only two over— 
then comes the tug of war—I 
have actually ridden to get 
first spear with one fellow close 
alongside of me, and neither 
knowing, till after the death 
of the hog, who was near him 
—the very thought of it almost 
makes me mad ! ” 

In the Poona district of those 
days there were several famous 
hog-hunting clubs: the Spear ; 
the Claret Club, established at 
Sirur in its palmy days, a 
somewhat magnificent and ex- 
pensive coterie; the Bristler 
Club (bristler being a slang 
term for a boar), ‘‘ composed of 
captains and subalterns whose 
means would not allow them 
to join the Claret Club, but a 
very jovial crowd of good 
fellows’; and, most renowned 
of all, the Union Club of Poona. 
Each of these clubs, naturally, 
besides the hard-riding members 
who formed the nucleus, had 
an outer fringe of beginners 
and others. A writer in the 
magazine gives an interesting 
list of these, with comments. 
‘Johnny Raws’ and ‘ Griffins,’ 
of course, are new-comers to 
India, and ‘Spoons’ are ‘ per- 
petual griffins,’ youngsters who 
could never be described as 
“the jolly cadet, with one 
horse, @ sharp spear, a light 
heart, and a lively faith in 
God’s mercy.” ‘ Pongoes’ and 
‘ Tinkers,’ who come in for 
much scornful objurgation from 
many contributors, “‘ are would- 
be sportsmen and can’t-be good 
ones,’”’ the sort who are more 
interested in a festive dinner 











with plenty to eat and drink 
when the day is done, than in 
risking their necks after a boar. 
‘ Craners ’ we all know ; ‘ flying- 
leapers’ and ‘ rasper-swishers ’ 
are obvious; but ‘ judgment- 
jockies’ are ‘“‘ prudent people 
who tell you they only gallop 
when there is a necessity— 
and not often then.’ ‘ Jungle- 
peepers’ are “in general very 
lady-like people, fantastically 
done up in fancy hunting-frocks, 
who are as much scared by a 
scratch as they generally are 
by a boar, and therefore prefer 
the out to the wiside of 
the Baubul coverts.”’ ‘ Ford- 
fishers’ are ‘ hydrophiatic per- 
sonages ’ (nice word that, but 
I cannot find it in the diction- 
ary) “‘ who, instead of boldly 
dashing into a river after the 
Hog, prefer toddling down the 
bank until they find a shallow 
place to cross.” 

Whether the Union Hunt 
had more than its fair share of 
such unsportsmanlike followers, 
I cannot say, but for some 
reason, in 1815, the year of 
Waterloo, there crystallised out 
in the very heart of the Union 
Hunt a new and strange phenom- 
enon. The four hardest riders 
of the Hunt, and therefore, one 
may say, of all India, formed 
themselves into a central focus, 
an inner circle, or rather square, 
of hog-hunting. <A contributor 
to the ‘ Oriental Sporting Maga- 
zine,’ writing in 1830, gives a 
graphic account of his first 
acquaintance with this extra- 
ordinary group of men. 

The camp, which he reached 
late in the evening, was on 
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the Moola River. At dawn 
the whole party turned out, 
‘* About five-and-thirty gentle- 
men, exceedingly well mounted, 
each attended by his own ser- 
vants, some carrying spears, 
others water, wine and brandy, 
formed the main body of the 
hunters.’”’ The dress of those 
days was strict enough, civilians 
generally wearing ‘ swallow- 
tailed scarlets, correct tops and 
white cords,” while Army 
officers rode in uniform. In 
front of the hunters went the 
beaters, ‘‘ between three and 
four hundred fine athletic 
youths, native soldiers in their 
undress, armed with swords, 
axes and clubs,’’ and in front 
of them a crowd of villagers, 
eager, no doubt, for the death 
of the pigs which destroyed 


their crops. Among the vil- 
lagers rode a striking 
apparition. 


“A thin spare figure, con- 
siderably below the middle size 
in height. His nether limbs 
were cased in stiff, ill-whitened 
leather pantaloons; a huge 
pair of military jack-boots com- 
pletely concealed his legs and 
knees. His jacket was of a 
grey fustian, and on his head a 
cloth-covered hat lined with 
green silk; over this he had 
thrown a broad pasteboard 
brim, which, fastened under 
his chin by a handkerchief, 
gave his headgear the exact 
appearance of an old woman’s 
poke bonnet. This was to 
screen from the sun a face 
which bore a strong resemblance 
in colour as well as texture to 
a well-grimed nutmeg-grater. 
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A turned-up nose, a most 
desperate open mouth, high 
cheek-bones, and a pair of 
small but remarkably bright 
eyes that threw intelligence 
and life over the whole set 
of features, completed his 
physiognomy. 

“He bestrode a rusty, ill- 
favoured, bony caricature of a 
horse.... In his hand he 
carried a long and very heavy 
spear, whose laurel-leaf blade 
was deeply empurpled with 
blood. He was followed closely 
by five or six natives, carrying 
spears of similar size and shape.”’ 

The new-comer asked a friend 
who * that uncouthly apparelled 
personage ’’ was, and was told 
that he was the Huntsman, or, 
as we should now say, the 
Master, of the Union Hunt, 
“an oddity in dress, words and 
deeds, but withal possessed 
of considerable talent, great 
activity of mind and body, 
and above all, a kind, generous 
and feeling heart.” 

This was no other than the 
famous John Jeffreys, one of 
the most remarkable men and 
perhaps quite the most eccen- 
tric who ever served the Hon- 
ourable East India Company. 
His head was full of marvellous 
projects, ranging from a plan 
to make English the universal 
language of the world to a 
scheme for buying from the 
Peshwa the ruined city of 
Bijapur with its surrounding 
country, rebuilding and fortify- 
ing it, and introducing a new 
system of agriculture in the 
district, based on irrigation by 
means of windmills and canals. 
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His ruling passion, however, 
was hog-hunting. As Hunts- 
man of the Union he was an 
absolute autocrat. His au- 
thority was never questioned, 
and though men laughed at 
his erratic ways, they obeyed 
his orders without hesitation. 

But Jeffreys filled another 
post besides that of Huntsman 
of the Union, “for,” as the 
new-comer was told, ‘* you must 
know there is a branch of the 
mother Hunt consisting of four 
members who have formed 
themselves into a hunting quad- 
rille called the Deal Table 
Hunt, from the circumstance 
of their carrying with them a 
common deal plank, which, 
thrown over four crossed sticks, 
forms their only furniture. They 
go out more frequently than 
the mother Hunt and without 
ahy baggage or encumbrances, 
sleep where they can, and eat 
what they kill; of this Deal 
Table the important personage 
riding so fantastically accoutred 
before you is considered the 
principal leg.” 

Jeffreys was a law unto him- 
self in dress, but the other 
Legs of the Table, as a symbol 
of their Spartan mode of life, 
wore jackets and caps of bed- 
ticken, the cheapest material 
that would stand rough wear. 
Soon their name was a house- 
hold word in India. Many are 
the references to “ the ticken- 
clad riders,” “ the Deal Table 
party,” and in accounts of 
hog-hunting in the Poona 
country the Deal Table Hunt 
is always to the fore where 
difficulties and dangers are 
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thickest. However bad _ the 
going, they rode up to their 
creed that where a boar can 
go a horse can follow. And 
their activities were of real 
use. In those days wild pig 
swarmed in incredible numbers, 
devouring corn, millet, and 
sugar-cane. The villagers, few 
of whom had guns, and those 
only wretched match - locks, 
constantly begged the white 
men to come out and kill 
their pigs. Nowadays, of course, 
nobody would ride after any- 
thing but a boar. A century 
ago, however, it was common 
enough to kill sows and young 
pigs. Even a sow might prove 
an ugly customer, for one writer 
says: “If it be a sow he has 
to cope with, an eye to his 
toes will be necessary, lest, as 
often happens, he may feel her 
teeth, which, in the moment 
of pain and resentment, she 
uses with great force and 
freedom.” 

Sows and young pigs, how- 
ever, though killed for the 
sake of the native farmers, were 
nothing to be proud of. But 
the killing of a fierce old boar 
after a hard chase was a dif- 
ferent matter. A writer in the 
magazine says: ‘“ The beauty 
of hog-hunting is that you have 
an enemy who fights for his 
life and is on something like 
an equality with you; to stand 
the charge of a fierce, grey, 
tusked, four-year-old boar re- 
quires pluck and nerve and 
hand—which distinguish the 
man from the spoon.” And a 
contributor to the first number 
sends in a song, written by a 
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friend of his, and sung in India 
to the present day wherever 
pig - stickers congregate, in 
which are the well-known lines— 
‘**-Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s 
fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye 
Do they require who dare aspire 
To see the wild boar die ! 
Then pledge the boar, the mighty 
boar, 
Fill high the cup with me, 
Here’s luck to all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey boar we see!” 


In sending this song to the 
Magazine, the writer says: “I 
had the good fortune to be 
present at the chase that gave 
rise to it, and certainly, if ever 
such a brute as a Boar deserved 
the immortality of verse, the 
grey veteran we killed that 
morning had an unrivalled claim 
to such distinction. He was a 
perfect monster—ran with the 
foot of the deer and charged 
with the force of the buffalo 
—he killed one horse dead on 
the spot and ripped two others 
very severely. With our spears 
all broken and our nags done 
up, we were obliged to dismount 
and sabre him.”’ 

“Sabre him’?! That sounds 
queer to us today. But in 
those times it was common 
enough for men to wear 4 
sword when hog-hunting. In 
the third year of the magazine 
there is an interesting reference 
to a famous horse, ‘‘ Trooper,” 
owned by Major S—— of the 
Nizam’s Service. Believed to 
come from the Caspian. (Was 
he a Turkoman?) Entered 
early as a hog-hunter; dis- 
tinguished for boldness, extra- 
ordinary strength, activity, and 
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endurance. Never gave his 
master a fall, and carried him 
up to five first spears in one 
day. Perhaps the surest horse 
to sabre from in India. And 
then comes the quaint note: 
“ Sabring hog is not considered 
a snobbish thing ’’—i.e., cad- 
dish or unsporting. Why, in- 
deed, should it be? For a 
sword must bring the rider to 
closer quarters than a spear, 
and would be less effective in 
meeting a charge. 

“ Horribly cruel sport!” 
some may cry, those especially 
who rail against all ‘ blood 
sports.’ But a modern writer 
has something to say about 
that, one, moreover, whom no- 
body would accuse of callous- 
ness or cruelty to animals— 
the Chief Scout. ‘ When read- 
ing in cold blood about pig- 
sticking,’ he says, ‘‘ one might 
naturally have a suspicion of 
the cruelty of it. But after 
even a brief experience of the 
ways and nature of the pig, 
one becomes convinced that he 
alone among animals seems to 
enjoy being hunted, with an 
eye to turning the tables on 
his hunter so soon as an oppor- 
tune moment arrives. He does 
not know fear as other animals 
know it. From a fairly long 
experience, I don’t believe he 
feels the pain of wounds with 
any great intensity, and there 
is no doubt whatever about 
his savage nature taking a real 
enjoyment in a tough fighting 
finish.” 


These fighting hogs of the 
Deccan were roughly of two 


classes: the ‘ hill-hogs,’ tough 
wiry brutes that lived in the 
babul jungles of the rocky hills, 
from which they raided the 
villagers’ crops ; and the ‘ sugar- 
cane hogs,’ which took up per- 
manent quarters in the great 
fields of sugar-cane ten feet 
high, where they grew to im- 
mense size. The hill-hogs often 
ran for several miles before 
they turned to bay, while the 
sugar-cane hogs, who took to 
the cane when it was tall 
enough to hide them and fat- 
tened on it for nine months of 
the year, were slow, but very 
fierce, turning to charge when 
the hunters came within thirty 
yards. As one writer tells us, 
‘it requires a good horse to 
keep near a moderately sized 
hog, not rendered tardy by 
too long voluptuousness among 
corn or canes,”’ and those were 
the hogs which gave the break- 
neck runs over’ sheet-rock, 
boulders, and nullahs. But 
‘the mighty boar’ who fought 
most grimly, who killed a horse 
not infrequently, and a rider 
now and then, was the one who 
had dwelt in too long voluptu- 
ousness among the cane. Such 
a brute might measure ten 
hands at the shoulder; a huge 
brawny monster, full five feet 
or more from the nose to the 
root of the tail and almost as 
much in girth; sixteen inches 
round the fore-arm; and with 
tusks nine or ten inches long, 
as sharp as a razor. 

The charge of such a boar, 
three hundredweight at least 
of sheer muscle at the pace of 
a fast gallop, not a taint of 
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fear in his heart, but a savage 
desire to kill, was no light thing 
to face, even on a good horse 
and with a ten-foot spear in 
hand. Most men of those days 
rode to pig on Arabs, because 
of their activity and surefooted- 
ness over bad country, but still 
more because of their courage, 
the hereditary courage, a8 any 
Arab will tell you, of the 
breed directly descended from 
the original pair which Noah 
took into the Ark. Of course, 
the Patriarch picked the two 
finest animals on the ante- 
diluvian earth to save—did he 
not know that the Prophet, when 
he came, must be well mounted ? 
—and from those sprang the 
Arab horse. Where all the 
other horses came from, history 
does not relate. 

Of all Indian sports with 
which the magazine deals, hog- 
hunting is the one which seems 
to inspire its followers with 
the gift of song. They break 
into verse constantly, and the 
magazine is full of their efforts. 
Perhaps the best of the lot is 
the one already quoted, “‘ The 
Next Grey Boar We See”; 
but if not great poetry, there 
is a deal of go in some of them, 
such as this :— 


** ‘We dashed o’er the ground, 
But the boar beat us hollow, 
He went such a pace, 
Who the devil could follow ? 
We crammed at each wall ; 
Each rasper we swished, too ; 
We craned at no nullah, 
Though God knows we wished 
to!” 


Another bard has a long 
poem so full of gems that I 
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wish I could quote it at length, 
but the first four lines must 
suffice :— 


** Hog-hunting of all hunting bears 
the belle (sic), 
*Tis such a noble and courageous 
calling 
It must all other manly sports 
excel, 
Tho’ sometimes very dangerous 
and appalling.” 


A third poet treats us to a 
humorous story of a hog-hunt 
and the dinner that followed it, 
The meet was at ‘ Casselsye,” 
a very famous place for bad 
ground and good boars, and he 
tells how he “ joined the jovial 
crew.”’ 


** And what a crew it was! There 
sat 
The young, the middle-aged 
and old, 
The herring-gutted and the fat, 
The cool, the rash, the shy, the 
bold ; 
And then the Griffs and old 
residers, 
Some few Civilians and some 
scores of subs, 
With the Deal Table’s ticken 
riders 
And both the Bristler and the 
Claret Clubs.”’ 


Which brings me back to my 
subject, from which I have 
been wandering as far as ever 
the Deal Table did in their 
search for hogs. 

Appearances are deceitful, we 
all know that, and the “ rusty, 
ill-favoured caricature of a 
horse”? which Jeffreys rode 
must have been “a rum ‘um 
to look at, a good ’un to go;” 
for however bad the ground, 
he and his master, with the 
other three Legs of the Deal 
Table, would be found at the 
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head of the hunt. As we 
have seen, Jeffreys was most 
eccentric in his dress, appar- 
ently from a complete disregard 
of anybody’s opinion. He was 
John Jeffreys, and that was 
enough. But in addition to 
this, he was one of the most 
absent-minded men the world 
has ever seen—a strange -trait 
in one who had the keenest eye 
and the quickest power of 
observation when riding out 
after pig. A story told of him 
by one contributor to the maga- 
zine is so characteristic that 
it is worth repeating, though 
the writer is at times so long- 
winded that I cannot give the 
whole narrative in his own 
words. 

The Resident was entertain- 
ing a large party of the Union 
Hunt, including, of course, the 
Deal Table, at the Sungum 
Residency, and after a most 
merry evening the whole crowd 
turned out at daybreak for a 
somewhat tamer amusement 
than a boar-hunt—coursing the 
small Indian fox with grey- 
hounds. To the amazement 
and amusement of all the field, 
the Huntsman appeared more 
marvellously attired than ever, 
and now I must let the writer 
tell his own tale. 

“In general, in the field, he 
was distinguished by the ex- 
traordinary apparel which has 
been already described, but in 
the drawing-room he changed 
his fustian coat and tawny 
leathers for a suit which once 
had been of solemn sable, but 
time had turned the black to 
brown, and long use had rubbed 
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it threadbare. ... Such was 
his enviable absenteeism of 
mind that our noble host had 
determined to use a method of 
improving his dress.... A 
complete suit of new clothes 
thrown on him at once might 
have attracted notice, therefore 
it was resolved to accomplish 
the metamorphose by instal- 
ments. Directions had accord- 
ingly been given to his dressing- 
boy to abstract the old rusty 
brown coat and substitute a 
new bright blue one, garnished 
with large brass buttons, that 
he might make his entrée among 
the next evening’s party with 
more credit to himself ; leaving 
the kerseymere waistcoat for 
the next addition; and the 
pantaloons to match would, as 
a last reinforcement, complete 
the full exchange. 

‘But the boy, not under- 
standing the orders he had 
received, immediately after his 
master had fallen asleep re- 
moved the whole of his old 
apparel, together with his hunt- 
ing dress, leaving him nothing 
but his new suit; and at 
daylight next day, incredible 
as it may seem, so wholly 
abstracted was he from every- 
thing but the sport in prospect 
that, unconscious of the change 
in his garments, he actually 
rode up to the place of meeting 
with his light blue coat and 
kerseymere accompaniments, 
rendered more _ picturesquely 
ridiculous by his still wearing 
his huge military boots and 
broad- brimmed, poke -bonnet- 
shaped hat, shading his grim 
nutmeg-coloured features. 
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‘“‘ Unheeding the boisterous 
laughter of the whole group, 
and perfectly unsuspicious of 
the cause, he gave a general 
salutation to the party, and 
then proceeded with all his 
accustomed formality and seri- 
ousness to arrange for the 
coursing.”’ 

No need to quote the old 
tag about truth being stranger 
than fiction! But more was 
to come. “ The night had been 
wet, and the ground in many 
places sloppy and slippery, and 
the fox, finding it heavier than 
he liked, soon made a double 
which brought him round to 
his earth, into which he bolted. 

“The Huntsman, who rode 
close upon the dogs, jumped 
off, looked into the earth for 
a moment, and then, to the 
surprise of all, pulled off his 
fine new coat, and notwith- 
standing the muddy state of 
the ground, crammed it into 
the aperture, exclaiming: ‘ We 
must not be baffled in this 


manner. Send for a pickaxe 
or @ crowbar !’” 
However, before arrange- 


ments could be made to dig 
out the fox, the affairs of the 
Deal Table Hunt took a new 
turn. Three half-naked vil- 
lagers came up to Jeffreys with 
news of ‘an _ indescribably 
monstrous hog” which had 
taken possession of the sugar- 
cane fields of their village, 
nineteen miles away. Unable 
to dislodge him, the village 
had sent three envoys to beg 
that the Deal Table Hunt 
would come out at once and 
kill the brute. 
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That was enough for 
Jeffreys. ‘‘ We will gallop out 
instantly,’ said he. ‘ Call our 
Deal Table party and let us 
leave the rest here.” The plan 
of campaign was quickly made, 
A message was sent to the 
Residency, bidding the servants 
go to the village with camp 
kit;. and as soon as they 
could get their spears, the Deal 
Table riders, with two other 
keen hands, started for the 
village, which they reached by 
114.M. Whether Jeffreys pulled 
his muddy dress-coat out of the 
fox’s earth, or whether he rode 
in his shirt-sleeves, the writer 
omits to say. 

Tying up their horses in the 
shade of some trees, the party 
went to interview the headman, 
who joyfully agreed to tum 
out the whole village, men and 
boys, to beat for the hog, 
He supplied the hunters with 
milk and millet cakes, on which 
they breakfasted, and brought 
bundles of grass and a good 
feed of grain for the horses. 
By three o’clock Jeffreys de- 
cided that the horses had had 
enough rest, and the six riders, 
accompanied by the villagers, 
set out to find the hog. 

The sugar-cane field, a large 
tract of ground, formed part 
of a wide plain, at the far side 
of which was a thick jungle 
of ‘cockspur,’ otherwise babul. 
‘The blackguard cockspur’ 
comes in for plenty of abuse 
from hog-hunting correspon- 
dents of the magazine, one of 
whom tells how “my friend 
the Poona bruiser” killed a 
boar in cockspur thorns ‘ quite 
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enough to have deterred most 
men and horses. Some little 
notion of what the riding was 
may be formed when I say 
that a large thorn went clean 
through his jack-boot and nailed 
two toes together.’ And the 
grass on the plain was long 
enough to hide the stones 
and holes with which it was 
strewn. Half a mile from the 
cane ran a fair-sized stream 
between deep rocky banks— 
panks which in the dry season 
stood some way back from 
the water, with level ground 
between. 

Knowing the ways of pig, 
the hunters agreed that at 
this time of day the boar would 
very likely have gone to the 
river for a drink and a bathe, 
so they skirted the sugar-cane 
and came down along the river- 
bank. Sure enough, they saw 
a@ mighty roll in the water, as 
of a buffalo wallowing, and then 
up out of the stream came the 
huge grim head and gleaming 
white tusks of an enormous 
boar. A view-halloo from the 
whole party startled the mon- 
ster. He rushed up the bank, 
making for the cane-field. This 
was no fat sugar-cane hog, but 
a beast in fine condition and 
high wind, who had lately taken 
up his quarters in the cane, 
and such a beast, for a short 
spurt, will distance the best 
horse. He had his head for 
home. “A child will keep 
him from breaking covert, but 
a whole cavalry regiment won’t 
stop him from getting back 
into it.” The Deal Table men 
rode their hardest, but he beat 
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them to the safety of the 
cane-field. 

Preparations were made at 
once to drive him out, but 
getting a lot of untrained ex- 
citable beaters into line is a 
slow business, and before it 
was completed a loud screaming 
from @ woman attracted the 
Huntsman’s attention. The 
shouts when the boar was first 
raised had disturbed a big 
leopard, she said, and she had 
seen him go into a hole in the 
river-bank. So, as being ‘ the 
nobler game’ and so near at 
hand, Jeffreys decided to leave 
the boar where he was at 
present, and kill the leopard 
first. 

On the way back to the 
stream they met their servants, 
carrying the famous Deal Table, 
some bottles of wine and beer, 
and a few loaves of bread. 
With them was the syce whom 
Jeffreys had sent to fetch the 
servants in the morning. He 
now returned, bringing “ his 
master’s brace of Clare Market 
bulldogs.”” Getting down on 
the level ground between the 
steep bank and the water, they 
soon found the hole into which 
their quarry had gone, and sent 
one of the bulldogs in to bolt 
him. But after a long under- 
ground scuffle the dog came 
out badly mauled. Various 
other means were tried without 
result. Dusk was coming on, 
and Jeffreys decided on heroic 
measures. 

Leaving two men mounted, 
in case the beast broke, he 
placed Foley, the heaviest of 
the ‘ ticken-clad riders,’ above 
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the hole. ‘ When the gentle- 
man comes out,” said he, ‘* drop 
on him, or pin him with your 
spear through the back, which- 
ever may suit your nerves or 
your fancy at the moment.” 
Then, getting a lighted torch 
from one of the villagers, he 
tied it to the end of his spear. 
Taking the uninjured bulldog 
under his left arm, and telling 
the two remaining men to 
come one on each side of him, 
he lay down on the ground and 
crawled into the mouth of the 
cave. ‘‘ Wonderful nerves had 
our fathers of old!” to mis- 
quote Kipling. 

The cave inclined to the left, 
and they had some difficulty 
in keeping their long spears well 
to the front. As the glare of 
the torch lit up the place, deep 
growls came out of the dark- 
ness. Suddenly Jeffreys cried 
in a tone of disgust, ‘‘ Damn 
the brute! ’Tis only a hyena ; 
but look out!”’ With that he 
applied the torch to the animal’s 
back. For some seconds “ the 
cowardly beast would not move,” 
but as the flame scorched deeper 
he gave a ferocious snarl and 
dashed at his tormentor. His 
rush upset the torch, and Jef- 
freys’ spear-point missed him, 
but as he sprang, Jeffreys let 
slip the bulldog, which pinned 
the hyzna by the ear. ‘“ The 
three sportsmen backing, as the 
hyena and the dog hustled 
forward, the whole group 
tumbled out of the den in 
laughable, though somewhat 
dangerous, confusion.”” The dog 
was hanging on manfully to 
his enemy’s ear; Foley, who 
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had actually dropped on the 
brute as he came out, was 
clinging to a hind-leg; the 
three heroes of the cave were 
rolling in a mixed heap of men 
and spears; but one of the 
mounted men speared the beast 
through the ribs, and the rest, 
getting to their feet, finished 
him off. 

By this time night had fallen, 
but a full moon was rising, 
and Jeffreys proposed to go 
back and take on the boar. 
The younger members, how- 
ever, demurred. They had been 
on the go for more than twelve 
hours with nothing but a scanty 
breakfast of millet chupatis 
and milk at mid-day, and they 
wanted some dinner. Jeffreys 
growled a bit at the Sybarites 
who could put their carnal 
appetites before the calls of 
the chase, but he did not 
refuse. So, pitching the Deal 
Table under a tamarind tree, 
they dined sumptuously by 
moonlight on dry bread and 
bottled beer, sending some of 
the villagers to make sure that 
the hog did not give them the 
slip, as a cunning old brute of 
his type, once disturbed, might 
well leave his feeding-ground 
and be miles away before 
morning. 

After dinner they mounted 
again and started to collect 
the villagers and beat the boar 
out of the cane-field. But no 
persuasion, threats, or bribes 
would induce the men to enter 
the tall cane at night. In 
despair the party were about to 
return to the tamarind tree, 
when a bright idea struck one 
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member. Why not scatter 
round the cane-field and wait ? 
There was light enough from 
the moon to see the boar if he 
came out, and letting him get 
well away they could ride him 
on the plain. 

To this plan Jeffreys agreed 
with delight. They took post 
round the field, each man able 
to see one other, and for a 
long two hours they waited. 
At last the boar came out. 
First he stood listening at the 
edge of the cane, moving his 
great ears to catch the slightest 
sound. Then he slipped along 
the edge, and as a cloud covered 
the moon for a minute he turned 
and broke into a trot, heading 
across the plain for the cockspur 
jungle. The nearest man fol- 
lowed him cautiously. His 
movement gave warning to the 
next, and soon the whole party 
was together. 

When the boar was nearly a 
mile from the cane, the word 
was given to ride. A race, 
rather than a chase, followed. 
It was not often that the Deal 
Table riders had such galloping 
ground as this with an old grey 
boar in front. But he put on 
the pace to such a degree that 
they lost him. Following still, 
Jeffreys’ keen eyes spotted him, 
standing stock - still under a 
small tree. Cunning old war- 
rior, he knew that a moving 
object is far easier to see at 
night than one at rest. But a 
shout from his enemies started 
him again. Pushed to his 
best pace, he did not last 
long. He soon turned fiercely 
to bay, charging his pursuers 
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again and again, but after a 
Sharp fight he lay dead on 
the ground. 

That account of a day with 
the Deal Table Hunt gives 
some idea of the quality of the 
men and of their eccentric 
leader. But another story, told 
later by the same writer, offers 
an almost incredible view of 
Jeffreys’ freakish nature. The 
Deal Table party one day, 
looking for a boar which was 
known to be near, put up a 
sounder of a sow and seven 
pigs. Two of them rode after 
the sounder till they reached 
a precipice some fifty feet deep, 
over which the sow and six 
pigs went. The seventh, a 
mere squeaker, turned to the 
left towards a patch of long 
grass. The two men followed, 
but both felt ashamed to ride 
such a baby, and were about to 
pull up when Jeffreys appeared, 
rode up, and put his spear 
through the little pig. The 
point struck a rock and snapped. 
He dismounted in sulky silence, 
and with the broken blade of 
the spear he cut off the 
squeaker’s head, “to keep,’’ 
as he said, “in memory of 
his first and only unsport- 
ing achievement.” The party 
separated, Jeffreys and another 
man, Lesmore, riding together. 
They came quite unexpectedly 
on the boar, a very large one, 
feeding in a hollow. He did 
not see them, and Jeffreys 
begged Lesmore to lend him 
his spear, as he had disgraced 
himself that day and wanted 
to redeem his character by 
killing this boar single-handed. 
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Lesmore was unwilling, but 
seeing that Jeffreys was really 
distressed, he gave him the 
spear. Jefireys then slung the 
little pig’s head on his bridle, 
forcing the rein through its 
mouth and out at the neck, 
and the two started at full 
speed after the boar. He broke 
away for a patch of jungle, 
but crossing a ploughed field 
they gained on him rapidly. 
Jeffreys, ‘‘ too eager and im- 
patient to act with his usual 
steadiness,’ leaned forward to 
spear, but only drove the point 
through the boar’s hind-leg. 
It went into the ground and 
the spear-shaft snapped. l- 
most savage at this second 
disaster, and now unarmed, 
Jeffreys sat mute and still on 
his horse, while the boar, part 
of the broken shaft sticking in 
his leg, crawled into a ditch at 
the side of the field. 

Lesmore, seeing that he was 
disabled, drew his sword (like 
many in those days he always 
wore one when hunting) and 
went towards the boar “ for 
a fight on foot,” at which 


Jeffreys was delighted. ‘“ Kill 
him!” he shouted. ‘Only 
kill him, and all’s right.”” But 


the boar was not as crippled 
as he seemed. He suddenly 
jumped up and charged Les- 
more ferociously. A sword is 
no weapon to meet a charging 
pig, and Lesmore was in ex- 
treme danger when Jeffreys, 
pulling the squeaker’s head off 
his bridle, flung it at the boar 
with all his strength. It caught 
the brute on the side of the 
head, turned him for a moment, 
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and Lesmore drove the sword 
through his heart. 

Lesmore cut off the boar’s 
head, and as it was growing 
late rode back to camp. Jef- 
freys, however, still obsessed 
with his guilt in killing the 
squeaker, went back “to look 
at the dead sow and pigs that 
had gone over the precipice.” 
When he did not return to 
the camp a search-party with 
torches went out to look for 
him. It was now raining 
heavily, and at midnight they 
reached the foot of the cliff, 
to find jackals feeding on the 
carcases of the dead pigs, and 
lying close by, the Huntsman, 
fast asleep. He went back with 
them to the camp without any 
remark, threw himself on his bed, 
and slept soundly till morning. 
Truly an original character. 


“Let us now praise famous 
men,” as the Son of Sirach 
bids us do, in the hope that 
some who read may recognise 
an ancestor or a relative, and 
may be pleased to know that 
he was “ honoured in his genera- 
tion and was a glory in his 
day.” For in India son succeeds 
father, nephew uncle, and the 
old names live long in the land. 
The magazine contributor from 
whom I have quoted so much, 
after warm praise of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone as a leader 
among hog-hunters, goes on to 
mention others :— 

‘Who remembers the splen- 
did style of the Huntsman, 
John Jeffreys, when mancuv- 
ring a boar on the precipitous 
side of Casselsye, without a 
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glow of delight at the recollec- 
tion? There was also the 
enthusiastic intrepidity of Cap- 
tain Close, joined to the reck- 
less dash and daring of... 
Colonel Henry Pottinger, the 
present Resident in OCutch.... 
Let me pay a tribute of memory 
to those who are gone, especially 
the late Robert White, the 
richly talented and highly 
gifted, who breathed his last 
in my arms at Nugger and 
whose dying words were ‘ Ghora 
lao!’ (Bring my horse!); and 
to Tiger Davies (Major Evan 
Davies), than whom a bolder 
or more honest rider never 
crossed a country.” 
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They are gone, those strong 
horsemen of the Deccan, with 
their quaint and obsolete lan- 
guage, their oddities, their love 
of horses, their archaic guns and 
rifles, and their still more archaic 
outlook on life. But I some- 
times wonder whether in a 
few trifling details which those 
old-fashioned people looked on 
as important, courage, endur- 
ance, good fellowship, a keen 
sense of honour, “and, above 
all, a kind, generous, and feeling 
heart,”’ we of today are so very 
greatly superior to John Jeffreys 
and his three bold comrades, 
the ticken-clad riders of the 
Deal Table Hunt. 
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MOBILIZATION. 


BY ISKANDER. 


THE summer of 1911 was an 
uncommonly hot one, exception- 
ally so for the United Kingdom. 
The heat probably accounted 
for a good many nerves 
and tempers being frayed— 
those of the railway workers 
and owners, for instance, and 
those of several important per- 
sonages on the European stage. 

But the nerves and tempers 
of fit men are not easily affected, 
and the members of a battalion 
of British infantry were in 
those days, and particularly at 
that time of the year, in hard 
physical condition. So when 
we were suddenly ordered to 
march from our camp in the 
New Forest, into which we 
had settled only the previous 
day for a spell of divisional 
manceuvres, back to our perma- 
nent quarters north of Aldershot, 
we took the order in good part 
and said nothing. 

We were to return at once 
and without a night’s halt. 
This meant a thirty-five mile 
march in great heat; but, as 
_ 1. have written, we were fit 
and accustomed to hard work. 
The battalion swung along the 
dusty roads cheerfully. The 
band was not with us, or rather 
their instruments were not; 
but we had the drums and fifes 
and some of us could sing, so 
with song and an occasional 
jest from the ‘funny man’ to 
be found in every company, we 


t 


faced the long road. Tarmac 
was little known then; passing 
motor-cars raising clouds of 
dust were not viewed with 
favour; but fortunately cars 
were few in 1911. 

There was much speculation 
among the officers on the 
reasons for calling upon us so 
suddenly. Some said that the 
Treasury must have cut the 
training grants for the year, 
others asserted that the move 
was due to the unrest among the 
railwaymen; but only one or 
two ascribed it to the European 
situation and the danger of a 
war with Germany. Foreign 
politics were not discussed at 
great length in the Press of 
those days, and there were 
no commentators on foreign 
affairs to enlighten us over the 
wireless. 

It is true that from time to 
time senior officers visited home 
garrisons and gave lectures on 
foreign affairs and the state of 
efficiency of foreign armies, but 
they were not permitted by 
the Government of the day 
to make any direct allusions 
to the probability or possibility 
of our being involved in a 
European conflict. Regimental 
officers knew that in the event 
of mobilization their unit would 
form part of an Expeditionary 
Force; that they had to be 
prepared to mobilize at short 
notice ; but from official sources 
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we received little more enlight- 
enment on the tendencies and 
intricacies of European politics 
than did the general public of 
this country. 

But an active-minded body 
of men is bound to ascertain 
facts which may affect its future, 
and unofficially there was a 
certain amount of discussion 
and speculation. Also some 
features of the situation could 
not be hidden by even the 
most ‘ hush-hush ’ of policies. 

More than a year before 
the date of our forced march in 
1911, a friend and I had made 
a trip from the Hook of Holland 
up the Rhine. Our purpose was 
sight-seeing pure and simple, 
though we intended to complete 
the trip with a visit to some 
of the battlefields of 1870, in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

On entering Germany we 
engaged a German car driven 
by a Prussian chauffeur. One 
evening we arrived at Mayence, 
and as was obligatory on all 
foreign officers travelling in the 
country, reported our arrival 
at once to the local Military 
Commandant. We were most 
courteously received by his 
Adjutant, a clean-limbed, pleas- 
ant young officer possessed of 
charming manners. Within an 
hour he arrived at the hotel to 
return our visit. In the course 
of conversation he told us that 
the local garrison was having a 
field-day early next morning, 
and suggested that we might 
be interested to watch the 
troops at work. We naturally 
assumed that such an invitation 
was given with the Command- 
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ant’s knowledge and approval, 
and accepted it gladly. 

The following day we were 
on the maneuvre ground by 
six o’clock. We had been 
watching the proceedings for 
some half an hour when the 
General evidently noticed our 
presence. Riding towards us, 
he sent a staff officer ahead 
to inquire who we were. We 
told him, and were peremptorily . 
ordered to quit the field. We 
observed our friend, the Adju- 
tant, looking distinctly crest- 
fallen as he sat his horse 
behind his General, but we did 
not give him away ; for it was 
obvious from what the Staff 
Officer said to us that the 
kindly young man had given 
the invitation on his own respon- 
sibility. 

Two or three mounted ladies 
had also been watching the 
exercises, and as we were leav- 
ing the ground one of them rode 
towards us. She said in Eng- 
lish : ‘* You are English officers, 
aren’t you?’’ We replied that 
that was so, and she told us 
that the General had become 
very excited and angry when 
he saw us. She explained that 
she also was English, the sister 
of the wife of one of the Regi- 
mental Commanders of the 
garrison, 

She told us that news had 
just come through that our 
King, Edward VII., had died 
the previous night. Then hur- 
riedly she continued: “TI 
wonder whether you English- 
men realise how tense the 
feeling is in this country, or 
how determined the General 
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Staff is on war. My brother- 
in -law’s regiment has just 
arrived here from Metz, and 
while I was staying there with 
my sister I was constantly 
hearing responsible officers say- 
ing that they must go to war 
with Russia soon; she was 
becoming too strong; they 
must crush her.” 

“And after that,’ I asked, 
“ will they be content ? ”’ 

“No,” she replied; “ after 
that they’re determined it shall 
be our turn, England’s turn.” 
“And what of France?” I 
said. “Oh, they think they 
can walk through France ; they 
despise the French.”’ 

Here the conversation ended ; 
but brief as it was it was 
interesting ; she was 80 very 
much in earnest, so impressed 
by all she had recently heard or 
overheard in Metz and Mayence. 

But if, and this we knew too 
well, we had on our return to 
England repeated the warning 
to the average Englishman of 
education, we should have been 
pooh - poohed more or less 
politely and regarded as war- 
mongers. Even the warnings 
of such men as Lord Roberts 
and Colonel Lonsdale-Hall were 
treated by the politicians as 
the ditherings of senile old men. 

But I have wandered some- 
what far from the battalion 
trudging along the dusty Hamp- 
shire road. 

When we arrived at our 
permanent station north of 
Aldershot, we received no order 
to mobilize, but were merely 
confined to barracks ready to 
move at an hour’s notice. 
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After a week or two of 
this dull and unpleasant ex- 
perience we were suddenly 
ordered to move one night— 
not for war, but for duty in 
connection with the railway 
strike. “Ah!” said the 
scoffers, “you who think a 
war with Germany may break 
out suddenly were wrong; we 
were only hurried home for 
strike duty.” 


The inner life of Kitchener’s 
Armies has been admirably 
described in ‘The First Hun- 
dred Thousand.’ The inner 
life of “‘ the contemptible little 
Army” is perhaps more diffi- 
cult to describe; but I can 
safely say that we were a 
peculiarly happy Army, en- 
joying both our work and our 
leisure. The relations between 
the staff and the troops were 
intimate and cordial, since we 
all knew one another so well. 
We knew, for instance, that 
Tom, who was now a Brigade- 
Major, had been, only the 
previous year, a remarkably 
good Company Commander and 
the best bat in his Regimental 
Eleven ; that Dick, the G 2 of 
the Division, enjoyed a bois- 
terous guest-night as well as 
any of us, and that even the 
D.A.Q.M.G. was not a bad 
sort, though his office did issue 
what appeared to be a great 
deal of useless paper. The 
idiosyncrasies of every Com- 
mander were well known, and 
we liked them none the less 
because they were human like 
ourselves — Haig’s taciturnity 
and stolidity ; Smith-Dorrien’s 
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occasional tempestuous out- 
bursts over little things; 
Robertson’s dry common sense ; 
and Henry Wilson’s habit of 
imparting his ideas by talking, 
or so it often appeared, through 
his hat. 

We knew that these men and 
others holding similar positions 
had their hearts in their work, 
that they cared more for the 
efficiency of the Army than 
their own careers, and that if 
the test came they would guide 
and lead us to the best of their 
ability. We realised, most of 
us, that the Army was dan- 
gerously inadequate in numbers 
for any large-scale European 
conflict. We were not looking 
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forward with avidity to a war 
as the professional soldier is 
popularly supposed to do; but 
we did desire to render a good 
account of ourselves if war 
came. We had little, if any, 
political bias ; opposing political 
views would be discussed in 
Messes good-humouredly. We 
were not for the most part rich 
men; British officers and sol- 
diers had for many years been 
a ‘sweated’ class—a senior 
subaltern received but six and 
sixpence @ day—but we were 
happy in our lives, in the 
companionship of our brother 
officers, and above all in our 
men, of whom we were proud. 
It was a good life. 


Il. 


Towards the end of 1911 I was 
appointed to a minor post which 
involved, among other duties, 
work in connection with 
mobilization. 

The offices in which I had to 
work were in the Horse Guards 
building, and there, on a bleak 
November day, I had my 
first interview with the General 
who supervised the whole of 
the administration. He was 
@ small, quiet-voiced man, and 
having shaken hands, he at 
once began to impress on me 
the importance of the duties 
I was about to embark on. 
Orally, and with the help of 
documents, he showed how near 
we had been to war a few 
months earlier—I knew now 
the reason for my regiment’s 
hurried march back to Alder- 


shot. He explained that should 
war break out between Ger- 
many and France, the German 
intention was to advance 
through Belgium, in which event 
our country was unlikely to 
fail in fulfilling her treaty 
obligations. He concluded by 
predicting that the struggle 
was certain to be severe, and 
that it was incumbent on us 
all to be ready for it. This 
was not a bad method of im- 
pressing @ young officer with 
the importance of the work he 
was about to undertake. 

The two senior officers I was 
to assist were both Colonels, 
and it is possible that Mr Lloyd 
George would have described 
them as men lacking imagina- 
tion and vision. They may 
have been; but for some tasks 
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character and devotion to duty 
are of more value than imagina- 
tion. I grew to have a great 
liking and respect for them. 
They cared for nothing except 
their work, and the interests 
of the nation and of our little 
Army. 

One fell in the Ypres Salient 
in the early days of the war, the 
other died of overwork in 1918. 
It was good to have known such 
men. 

It was explained to me at 
once that although nominally 
we were all entitled to several 
weeks’ holiday a year, the work 
to be done rendered this im- 
possible: neither of the two 
Colonels took more than an 


occasional day or two, nor 
could I hope for more. So 
that was that! 

Since the Great War I 


have read many volumes of 
memoirs written by politicians 
and other public men in 
which they state that during 
this period they often felt 
extremely anxious about the 
situation. If this was so, 
and if they are not merely 
being wise after the event, one 
rather wonders why they did 
not do something about it. 
The nation—the bulk of it— 
was lulled to a false sense of 
security, and that mainly by 
the utterances of these same 
public men, or their neglect to 
give the people a lead. 

In the Army—our small Army 
—on the other hand, was a 
feeling that a day approached 
when we should all be tested. 
When aviation was still in its 
infancy, young officers were 
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going to France at their own 
expense to obtain their‘ Brevets’ 
as aviators, there being no school 
or facilities in this country. 
Later the money wanted for 
aviation was only squeezed from 
@ reluctant Treasury with diffi- 
culty. Many other officers spent 
their leave abroad studying 
languages. There was a keen- 
ness that cannot be purchased 
by high rates of pay. 

This is not the place to 
describe the various measures 
by which an effective system 
of mobilization is attained ; it 
is sufficient to say that each 
piece has to be fitted into 
a chequer- board. Owing to 
indifference and the lack of 
knowledge of the dangers ahead, 
the necessary pieces were in 
many cases wanting. It was 
about this time that John 
Ward, the Navvies’ M.P.—later 
Colonel John Ward, who proved 
a born soldier—said in a speech 
at the National Liberal Club, 
that should this country be 
threatened by an invader a 
million bayonets would flash 
in the sun. “ That might be 
true,” remarked a _ cynical 
brother officer of mine, “ if we 
possessed a million bayonets to 
flash.”” We did not; we did 
not, as subsequent events 
proved, possess even a million 
table-knives. 

In the spring of 1912, 
Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Grierson took over the com- 
mand in which I was working. 
‘Jimmy Grierson,’ as he was 
known throughout the Army, 
was, besides being a most 
popular character, a deeply 
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read and thoughtful soldier. 
He was already master of 
several European languages and 
had just spent a period of 
half-pay learning Spanish. He 
possessed, to a greater extent 
than any man I have met, 
the power of making those 
under him feel that their 
work was of importance, of 
great importance, yet he never 
interfered with detail. He 
was a bachelor, and enjoyed 
entertaining young officers at 
dinner in his hospitable house, 
which was staffed mainly by 
old soldiers. It was touching 
to see the veneration and affec- 
tion with which these be- 
medalled veterans regarded 
‘their General.’ 

Although young officers were 
not told that such things as 
‘military conversations’ were 
taking place, yet I knew that 
the relations between certain 
senior British Staff Officers and 
Colonel Foch, for instance, were 
cordial; I also knew that 
certain foreign officers, when in 
London, visited ‘Jimmy.’ On 
these occasions the roars of 
laughter that could be heard 
through the thick doors of 
his office did not suggest 
that the conversation was un- 
duly serious. But ‘Jimmy’ 
had a lightness of touch which 
suited well the Gallic character, 
and some important issues must 
have been arranged at these 
meetings. 

The months passed, the de- 
tailed work to be performed 
seemed to grow heavier rather 
than lighter, and I found that 
the Colonel who had told me 
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I should have no leave had 
spoken correctly. I did, how- 
ever, succeed in getting at- 
tached to the Navy for some 
three weeks in two consecutive 
years. This was a welcome 
change; for I found myself 
in a Cruiser Squadron during 
a period of intensive training 
and mancuvres. Sailors are 
proverbially good fellows, and 
nothing could have been more 
hospitable than the manner in 
which I was treated. The first 
ship I joined had no spare 
accommodation, but the Cap- 
tain had had a jury-rigged 
room prepared in his after- 
cabin, told me I could feed 
there or in the wardroom as I 
wished, and in short did all to 
make my visit pleasant. At 
the same time he gave me 
plenty to do, having drawn up 
a full programme of work for 
my benefit. I was attached 
to a division, had to keep 
watch, and spent successive 
days under the gunnery and 
torpedo officers. 

Naval officers of those days 
were uncommonly efficient in 
their executive duties, but it 
did strike me that there was 
a lack of study of the higher 
aspects of war, of naval strategy 
and history. The Naval War 
College had only been started 
a few years earlier; the course 
was very short, and its influence 
had not as yet spread very far. 

The first year I was with the 
Second Cruiser Squadron our 
method of watching for the 
‘enemy’ fleet, which was ex- 
pected to approach from the 
east, was for ships to take 
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station ten miles apart. Each 
ship then dropped a buoy 
and cruised slowly round it 
through the long hours of 
daylight. Even to a simple 
soldier such tactics appeared to 
offer excellent opportunities to 
hostile submarines. Naturally 
enough, the enemy fleet broke 
through this widespread line, 
and, sailing north to draw the 
pursuit, doubled later on its 
course and gained the English 
coast with ease. 

The following year, 1913, 
naval tactics were completely 
revised. 


Early in 1914 occurred the 
Curragh incident, miscalled by 
some ‘the Curragh Mutiny.’ 
It was certainly not that; 
for no officer or man refused 
to perform any duties he might 
be called on to carry out. 
What did happen was that a 
large number of officers serving 
at the Curragh, when given 
the option of resigning their 
commissions in view of a pos- 
sible military move against 
Ulster, chose to do so and 
sent in their papers. A certain 
number of officers serving at 
Aldershot and other stations 
did the same. The Government 
always had the option of de- 
clining to accept these resigna- 
tions. 

In the Eastern Command, 
thanks to the level-headedness 
of Jimmy Grierson, there were 
few, if any, projected resigna- 
tions. He called on us all to 
keep steady, pointing out that 
there were signs of storm on the 
horizon more ominous than 
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those of the semi-political strife 
in Ireland, and that our duty 
was to go on with our work and 
trust that this particular storm 
would blow over. 

Not long before, Mr Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declared, in a public 
speech, that the outlook had 
never been more favourable 
for peace, and denounced expen- 
diture on armaments. Jimmy 
Grierson, the following morning, 
asked me if I had read this 
speech in the ‘ Times.’ I replied 
that I had, and he urged me to 
pay no attention to it. He 
impressed on me then that 
the European situation was 
dangerous in the extreme, and 
that never had there been 
more need to have everything 
ready as far as was possible. 

To all who knew the strength 
of the German Army and its 
readiness for war, the prospect, 
as far as those responsible for 
our small British Army were 
concerned, was not bright. We 
could, it is true, place an 
Expeditionary Force of six well- 
equipped and well-trained divi- 
sions in the field. We could 
possibly add two or three more 
Regular divisions to these 
by withdrawing troops from 
colonial stations and replacing 
them by Special Reserve units, 
as had been done to some extent 
during the South African War. 
But behind the Expeditionary 
Force we had nothing ready 
for immediate use. The Terri- 
torial Army, though keen, 
varied greatly in efficiency ; 
it was poorly equipped, and 
manceuvres had shown that the 
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marching power of its units 
was indifferent. And this force 
was not liable to service over- 
seas; it had been raised for 
home defence pure and simple. 

Looking back, one realises 
that the soldiers in control of 
affairs at the time did omit one 
precaution that should have 
been taken, and for which no 
demand would have had to be 
made on the Treasury: they 
could have prepared a scheme 
for dealing effectively with the 
vast numbers of volunteers who 
were bound to rush to the 
Colours aS soon aS we were 
involved in a European war. 
There was no such plan; the 
result was considerable con- 
fusion and strain in the early 
days of the war. 

A paper scheme, a plan of 
what should be done, is better 
than nothing at all. 

Another blow the Army suf- 
fered in the spring of this 
year 1914 was that the Army 
Estimates were cut by half a 
million pounds. The provision 
of additional machine-guns for 
infantry units had to be omitted. 
This was a severe shock; we 
were being starved, and those 
responsible for the Government 
and safety of the realm were 
indifferent ; equipment of vital 
importance to the Army was 
left to be provided after the 
crisis came. 

All we could do was to perfect 
our training, make every in- 
fantry soldier an expert at 
rapid fire, test the process of 
mobilization and the manning 
of coast defences repeatedly, 
and hope for the best. 
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In my own regiment, every 
day except Sunday, ten minutes 
before the sounding of ‘ Cook- 
house Doors ’”’ for the mid-day 
meal, every officer, N.C.O., and 
man fell in, no matter what he 
had been doing a few minutes 
before, and practised ‘ rapid.’ 

The Mess waiters fetched 
their rifles and fell in outside 
or inside the Mess building, 
and were put through by the 
Mess sergeant. Cooks in white 
caps and clothing did the same 
by the cookhouses. Men in 
gym kit, and officers who had 
changed into tennis or football 
kit, one and all did this ten 
minutes’ drill. 

It was owing to this and the 
regularity with which it was 
practised—for it was even done 
during the field exercises before 
the men ate their sandwich 
lunch—that, during the Retreat 
from Mons and the first battle 
of Ypres, the Contemptible 
Little Army gained such a 
reputation that the enemy 
asserted that every man was 
armed with a machine-gun. 

A great powerful democratic 
people was threatened with ex- 
tinction as an Empire and 
nation, and yet was entirely 
ignorant of the fact. But the 
Regular Army was now alive to 
the danger and straining every 
nerve to be prepared to meet it. 
The Army, I believe, realised 
even more than the Navy that 
Germany was determined before 
long to challenge our sea- 
power. 

In conversation with a brother 
officer, who spoke German as 
though it were his mother 
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‘tongue and had recently re- 
turned from Bavaria, I inquired 
among other things: ‘ And 
what struck you most during 
your visit? ’’ ‘“‘ That even the 
charcoal- burners in the Black 
Forest, who have never seen 
the sea and have really little 
conception what the sea is 
like, have been educated by 
propaganda to a determination 
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that Germany must defeat us 
and rule the seas,’ was the 
reply. 


The pleasant months of 
summer came; London looked 
its best and was at its gayest. 
Across the water Germany 
increased and perfected her 
detraining centres along the 
Belgian border. 


I. 


At the end of the second 
week in July I went down 
to Gloucestershire to make 
certain preparations for the 
autumn mancuvres' which 
were to be held there and in 
the adjoining counties. The 
pressure of work at the time 
was such that I could only 
spare a week-end away from 
the Headquarters’ Office. 

On the Sunday morning the 
news was so disquieting that 
I decided to return to Town 
that night and not on Monday 
evening as I had intended. I 
reached London by the last 
train on Sunday, and on my 
arrival at the office on Monday 
morning found that the situa- 
tion was critical. From that 
day for many months those 
responsible for mobilization 
scarcely left the building, junior 
officers and some others sleeping 
in their offices. 

As the crisis became more 
- acute, precautions necessary to 
ensure against surprise attack 
were taken. The Army was 
ready for such an eventuality. 

The declaration of war on 


Serbia by Austria-Hungary on 
28th July made it obvious to 
anyone who had studied Euro- 
pean affairs what would almost 
inevitably follow, and from that 
date I think most, if not all 
of us, regarded war as certain. 
Russia was bound to give back- 
ing to Serbia; Germany unlikely 
to stand aloof. We knew, or 
at any rate thought we knew, 
that the German General Staff 
considered the hour ripe for a 
successful war, and we doubted 
whether any statesman of any 
country, however willing, could 
postpone the evil hour. 

On Saturday, 1st August, as 
I was going to lunch at a Club 
near Waterloo Place, a civil 
servant of high position and 
in the confidence of many 
Cabinet Ministers remarked : 
‘Hullo, you seem in a hurry; 
catching a train to get into the 
country ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “I’m too 
busy this week-end to get out of 
London.” 

“How is that? Oh! I 
suppose you soldiers think 
there’s going to be a war, but 
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you’re wrong. I’ve just been 
to a Cabinet meeting and we’re 
not going to war; you can be 
certain of that.” 

‘‘ Under no circumstances ? ”’ 
I asked. ‘‘ Not even if France 
were invaded or an unprovoked 
attack made on Belgium ? ” 

“Well, I suppose we should 
have to do something if such 
things happened, but they are 
unlikely ; you might as well 
have a good week-end in the 
country.” 

When he said he had “ been to 
a Cabinet meeting,” I assumed 
this civil servant meant he had 
been in attendance. I mention 
the incident to show how rapidly 
event followed event; for I 
had an hour or so earlier read 
an official report that German 
patrols were in Luxembourg and 
had crossed the French frontier. 
There was also an unconfirmed 
report that the Belgian frontier 
had been violated. 

However, it was not my 
business and decidedly a breach 
of duty to mention these reports 
to anyone outside headquarters. 

The mobilization of the Ex- 
peditionary Force appeared in- 
evitable, and a defect in 
our military organisation now 
came to light. This was that 
many of our best Generals 
and staff officers had been 
allotted posts in that force, and 
the work of central organisation 
at home was going to fall 
mainly on retired or junior 
staff officers. The officers from 
the Reserve of Officers were 
many of them excellent men, 
but out of touch with present- 
day systems. 
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From the headquarters in the 
Horse Guards building, Jimmy 
Grierson and many of his staff 
prepared to take their depar- 
ture, leaving only one or two 
‘old hands’ behind. The re- 
sponsibility then thrown on the 
junior staff officers was great: 
every sort of question would be 
referred to us by newly arrived 
staff officers of the Reserve 
who did not know the thousand 
and one matters involved in 
coast defences, field troops, and 
the placing of the Territorial 
Force on a war footing. 

Another complication was 
that at this time of the year 
Territorial divisions and other 
units had just departed, or 
were in process of departing, 
to annual camps. That this 
would delay the mobilization 
of the Expeditionary Force was 
at once pointed out to the Prime 
Minister, but he would allow no 
alteration of the programme, 
no steps to be taken with 
the Army that could possibly 
make it appear we were going 
to war. 

This attitude was doubtless 
politic. I am not in a position 
to give an authoritative opinion, 
but as the Fleet was mobilized, 
it appeared at the time illogical. 
The Territorial units were re- 
quired back from their camps 
to take over from the Regular 
units the duties of guarding 
the coast defences before the 
latter could complete mobiliza- 
tion. Further, until the arrange- 
ments for the return of these 
Territorial units were completed, 
the railways were not clear for 
the movement of Expeditionary 
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troops to their embarkation 
ports. 

There was also genuine ap- 
prehension that the Germans 
might make a lightning raid on 
our Eastern coasts such as 
had, in the naval mancuvres 
of 1912, been proved to be 
feasible. 

These factors were pointed 
out to Asquith, but he was 
obdurate for some days and 
merely suggested we should 
place two or three unmobilized 
field divisions of Regular troops 
near the coast to repel a possible 
raid. Since unmobilized units 
have neither the transport to 
make them mobile, nor the 
ammunition, weapons, or men 
to give them effective fighting 
power, this suggestion was 
futile. 

To soldiers convinced by now 
that war was coming, it ap- 
peared that the sooner our 
Expeditionary Force was in a 
position to be placed on the 
left flank of the French forces 
the better, particularly as we 
knew the hostile advance would 
be through Belgium. There 
were some, few in number, who 
had great faith in the fighting 
power of the French Army, 
and held that our intervention 
would be of no great import- 
ance; but the majority, realis- 
ing the power and driving force 
of the German Army, believed 
we were in for a life and death 
struggle requiring all the re- 
sources we could muster. 

Meanwhile, on Saturday, 1st 
August, crowds began to surge 
round the Government offices 
in London; the Recruiting 
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Offices were already besieged 
by men alive to the situation 
and anxious to serve their 
country. 

On Sunday the crowds were 
denser, and in the morning we 
were told that Cabinet approval 
would be given that night for 
the recall of the Territorial 
units from their camps. We 
jumped a few hours’ start by 
anticipating formal approval, 
and the preliminary movements 
leading up to mobilization began. 

On Monday afternoon the 
order to mobilize was received, 
and a weight of anxiety was 
removed from the minds of 
those concerned. The telegrams 
to set everything in motion 
were all ready, had indeed been 
for some years written out, and 
it was merely necessary to take 
them from a safe and hand them 
over the counter of a telegraph 
office. But, although they con- 
tained only one word, they 
were rather numerous for one 
telegraph office to deal with, 
and after handing one batch 
in at a small office in White- 
hall, I took others to the 
Charing Cross Post Office and 
went to the Strand to dispose 
of the remainder. The clerk 
there, when he saw the number, 
said: “‘ We can’t possibly deal 
with a batch of wires like this 
here; it’s nearly closing time 
and our operators want to go 
home.” I told him the mes- 
sages were Government ones 
and of great importance; but 
he would not listen to reason. 
Finally, I had to ask to see the 
postmaster and show him my 
official pass. Fortunately he 
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understood, and the telegrams 
were accepted. 

The mobilization of the Regu- 
lar units in the eastern and 
south-eastern counties flowed 
smoothly from now on, and 
indeed that was the case 
throughout Great Britain. 
There were few, if any, more 
orders to give. A small but 
highly efficient force came into 
being quietly and without fuss, 
and as quietly and secretly 
departed across the Channel. 

On Tuesday night, 4th 
August, Great Britain declared 
war on Germany. I had gone 
at a late hour to snatch a 
hurried meal at a small Club 
in Whitehall, much frequented 
by junior officers of both Ser- 
vices. When the notices an- 
nouncing the Declaration of 
War were posted on the Club 
notice - boards, young naval 
officers cheered the news to 
the echo. Were they not mem- 
bers of the finest Navy in the 
world ? Were they not about 
to be given a chance of showing 
their mettle? Nelson’s statue 
stood barely two hundred yards 
away, symbol of England’s un- 
conquerable sea power ! 

The young soldiers, though 
they tried to look pleased, 
were scarcely as enthusiastic. 
Was not the German Army 
all-powerful? Was not our 
little Army ridiculously small ? 
Were our Russian and French 
allies going to prove as de- 
vastating as some thought? 
And, though Trafalgar was 
fought in 1805, did not the 
searlet-clad infantrymen sweat 
and shiver for another ten 
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years in Hindustan, the West 
Indies, and the wind-swept 
Sierras of Spain until the 
crowning victory was gained 
at Waterloo? The sons of 
a neglected Service looked 
thoughtful and quietly went 
away to pack their kit. 

Trained officers accustomed 
to handle men were few—too 
few for the great responsibilities 
now coming to them for the 
training and handling of large 
armies. Kitchener took up the 
post of Secretary of State at 
the War Office on 5th August, 
and almost at once decreed 
that additional divisions were 
to be organised from the en- 
thusiastic recruits now pouring 
into every recruiting station. 
Lord Kitchener has been criti- 
cised and blamed for not carry- 
ing out this expansion of our 
forces by using the Territorial 
Force as a basis. But in the 
circumstances in which he found 
himself he had, I consider, no 
option. 

In the first place, Territorial 
soldiers were not, at that time, 
liable for service overseas, and 
he wanted men as individuals 
or in formations to reinforce 
the Expeditionary Force. It is 
true that, when called on, 
practically every man of every 
Territorial unit volunteered for 
service Overseas; but events 
were moving so rapidly, and 
decisions were so necessary, 
there was no time to await 
the outcome of such a call. 

Secondly, and to my mind 
this was of even greater im- 
portance, the majority of officers 
and men then offering their 
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services desired to join the 
Regular Army ; in many cases 
they even named the specific 
regiment they wished to join. 
And they wanted to go overseas 
to fight at once, regardless of 
the fact that but few knew 
one end of a rifle from the 
other. Ours was a voluntary 
Army, and it was more than 
undesirable to do anything to 
check enthusiasm. Undoubt- 
edly a considerable number of 
men would have withdrawn if 
told they could only enlist in 
Territorial units. 

The men poured in and the 
question of officers became im- 
mediately acute, the supply 
from the Reserve of Officers 
of the Regular Army being 
quickly exhausted. The bat- 
talions of the Special Reserve 
which had taken the place of 
the old Militia were in a short 
time double or even treble 
their proper war establishment, 
and this alone absorbed large 
numbers of Reserve officers. 

The Military Secretary’s 
Branch of the War Office being 
unable, owing to pressure of 
work and the numbers in- 
volved, to cope with the situa- 
tion, I obtained sanction to 
appoint officers direct to the 
various units forming within 
the command; these appoint- 
ments being, of course, subject 
to confirmation later, when time 
permitted, by the War Office. 
But how were suitable men to 
be brought in at such short 
notice ? 

I got hold of two or three 
friends and asked them to go 
round to certain London Clubs, 
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such as the Sports, Nimrod 
and Badminton, and ask any 
member of any military experi- 
ence whatsoever to come and 
see me. The response was 
immediate: from planters on 
leave from abroad, mining en- 
gineers, men of all occupations, 
men accustomed to handling 
men. 

The new Army battalions 
were growing every day and 
no time could be lost. When a 
volunteer for a commission 
entered my office I inquired 
into the particulars of his 
previous experience and so on. 
My clerk noted it down. Then 
the volunteer was asked whether 
he desired to join any particular 
regiment or corps. On this 
being ascertained, I at once 
wrote out a temporary commis- 
sion on an Army message form, 
keeping the carbon copy for 
record. My clerk, meanwhile, 
was busy making out a railway 
warrant to the unit’s station. 
These were handed to the appli- 
cant and he was told to join 
without fail the following day. 
“ But,” was the almost in- 
variable remark, ‘“‘I have no 
uniform ! ”’ 

“¢ Never mind about that ; we 
have no officers ! Order uniform 
from your tailor at once and 
tell him to send it after you. 
Meanwhile, wear a bowler hat 
or anything else you like to 
distinguish you from the men.” 
They usually laughed at this, 
and, good fellows that they 
were, went off without further 
demur. 

As the supply from this 
source began to get exhausted, 
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one or two of these volunteers 
received shocks which rather 
startled them. 

A quiet-voiced racing man 
came into the office. I knew 
him slightly; he had served 
some eight years in a dis- 
tinguished regiment, leaving as 
@ junior captain. “I hear you 
want officers for my old regi- 
ment?’ ‘* We do,’’ I replied 
as I hurriedly wrote out his 
appointment as a battalion com- 
mander. ‘ Well, I’m game to 
join at once; I suppose I take 
my old rank.”’ 

‘Here is your authority to 
be a temporary Lieut.-Colonel, 
and you will be in command 
of a battalion stationed at C.!”’ 

“God bless me! But I’ve 
never commanded a regiment 
before ; how strong is it? ”’ 

‘¢ There are over two thousand 
men in it, and the only officer 
they had has gone sick, so I 
hope you can join tonight. 
There are only two N.OC.O.’s 
of any experience with them. 
They’re in a bad way and want 
pulling together and looking 
after. ’Phone me after you get 
down if there’s anything I 
can do.” And off he went. 

Equipment of all kinds, let 
alone arms, was lacking. Two 
Members of Parliament went 
to the Secretary of State to 
complain that certain units had 
no table-knives, plates, and so 
forth. The complaint was 
passed to me to deal with. I 
asked the local head of the 
Ordnance Services what could 
be done. He had, he told me, 
already bought up all such 
utensils held by the various 
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large retail stores in London, 
and had purchased every table- 
knife obtainable from Sheffield. 
Supplies were for the time- 
being exhausted. If Sheffield 
could not produce sufficient 
table-knives for the troops re- 
quired to meet our danger, it 
was scarcely to be expected 
that a million bayonets could 
be produced to flash in the sun, 
as Mr John Ward had said they 
would. 

At the beginning of the war 
the only reserve of arms, equip- 
ment, and stores held by the 
Army was that known as the 
Mowatt Reserve. It amounted 
in cash value to one million 
pounds; and it was exhausted 
in a few weeks. 

The demands of the Admir- 
alty speedily glutted the Ord- 
nance factories and existing 
armament works ; and although 
orders were at once placed with 
these and other firms not pre- 
viously concerned with the 
supply of munitions, it was one 
thing to place an order and 
another to have it fulfilled. 
The machinery to’ make the 
tools to make the munitions is 
first necessary : that takes time. 
In other words, if the armament 
of national forces is neglected 
it is impossible to put the 
matter right in less than two 
or three years even when we 
are working at war pressure. 

We were reaping the effect 
of lack of prevision and of 
false economy. 

As a people we are inclined 
to laugh at our failure through- 
out history to be ready for 
wars which threaten; but for 
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the troops in France, lacking 
gun ammunition and machine- 
guns, and for those at home 
lacking all essentials for their 
bare comfort, there was little 
to laugh at. We who were 
responsible for the welfare of 
such troops could do little to 
put matters right. 


News came of Jimmy Grier- 
son’s death while in the train 
going from the coast of France 
to the Front. It was the first 
of many heavy losses of friends, 
and one greatly felt by the 
Army. His old soldier servants 
were inconsolable. 


Lord Kitchener, the only man 
in authority who foresaw clearly 
the nature of the struggle we 
were engaged on, had from the 
first decided that, to be effective, 
our contribution to the Allied 
cause must be at least seventy 
divisions. His estimate on this 
point and on the duration of 
the war proved wonderfully 
correct. I have since the war 
read a book called ‘ The Tragedy 
of Lord Kitchener,’ which re- 
presents the ‘ tragedy’ to have 
been his failing powers of mind 
and will. The only tragedy that 
we who knew best of his 
powers observed, was that those 
who should have been foremost 
in understanding and assist- 
ance were carping and diffi- 
cult. No complaint of this, I 
was informed by one of his 
personal staff, ever fell from 
his lips except once, when, 
talking apparently to himself, 
he said: “I was told I would 
have difficult men to deal with, 
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men thinking more of their 
political position than the 
nation; but I did not realise 
how difficult they would be.” 

Nevertheless the work went 
on, and he, our Great Chief, 
drove us almost as hard as he 
drove himself. 

In these first days the lack 
of comprehension of what war 
meant and confusion of thought 
between Government Depart- 
ments were often remarkable. 
Naval and military control of 
all important ports was estab- 
lished promptly, as was right 
and proper. There were large 
numbers of German subjects 
in this country, many of them 
men of military age. Some 
slipped out of the country 
before military control was 
effective; but a considerable 
number, attempting to cross to 
Holland, were detained by the 
military authorities at the 
ports on the east coast. The 
Home Office sent a _ verbal 
message that they were to be 
released and allowed to go. 
I replied that a message in 
this form was not sufficient 
authority to justify such action. 
An official came to see me and 
repeated the order. I pointed 
out that if it were obeyed, we 
would be presenting the German 
Army with the equivalent of a 
regiment of soldiers, and asked 
him to represent this to the 
Home Office authorities. He 
did so, but still they were 
insistent in demanding the re- 
lease of all Germans thus 
detained. I replied that the 


matter appeared to me s80 
serious that, as we—that is, 
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the local military authorities— 
were under the Army Council 
and not the Home Secretary, 
we could comply only on receipt 
of a written order from the 
War Office. He undertook to 
arrange that the matter was 
so dealt with. In due course 
the written order from the 
War Office came, but all these 
conversations had taken time, 
and before we could release 
the Germans, Lord Northcliffe 
had somehow or other heard of 
the matter. At once, under 
large headlines in one of his 
papers, appeared a statement 
that the military authorities 
were allowing numbers of Ger- 
man reservists to leave England. 
This was not correct, for owing 
to my objections to immediate 
action not a man had as yet 
left. But as soon as this 
newspaper article was pub- 
lished a peremptory order came 
from the Government that no 
more German nationals were to 
be allowed to return to their 
country. 

In short, whatever may have 
been the rights or wrongs of 
the question, a popular outcry 
in a daily paper had had more 
effect than all the representa- 
tions of the military authorities 
responsible for the conduct of 
the war. At the present time, 
when most of those in authority 
have had experience of war 
conditions, and the knowledge 
of the masses is greater owing to 
the wider exposition of foreign 
affairs, it is to be hoped that 
matters are different. 

After the end of September 
the prospects of those of us 
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who had been tied to office 
work in London being allowed 
to join the Expeditionary Force 
in France became brighter. The 
officers of the Reserve who had 
joined headquarters now knew 
the ropes, and were ready to 
carry on. At last, in October, 
the long-awaited permission was 
given. 

There followed some weeks in 
a camp in Hampshire, where 
Regular units from overseas 
stations were being assembled 
to form a further division ; 
strenuous work, but mostly in 
the open air, and finally a 
telegram, deciphered with diffi- 
culty in the dark hours of a 
chill November morning : “ The 
Secretary of State desires to 
know whether the G.O.C. 
Division is ready to embark 
for France forthwith, the need 
for more troops being urgent.’’ 
A reply was sent in the affirma- 
tive, and within twelve hours 
the division was crossing the 
Channel. The need was truly 
urgent; our Army was suffer- 
ing annihilation before Ypres. 





We detrained in the early 
hours at a small French way- 
side station and found ourselves 
at the Front, marching towards 
the sound of bursting shells, the 
rattle of machine-guns, and the 
plock-plock of rifle-fire. Our 
smartly turned-out companies 
were at full war establishment. 
Up the road towards them 
came other companies not at 
full establishment, mere hand- 
fuls of men. 

At the head of one such 
company marched two young 
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officers, plastered with mud 
and filth, their eyes fixed, 
seeing nothing. 


Behind followed the men, 
mud-splashed, unshaven, and 
ragged, but still keeping perfect 
step, though the pace was 
slow. 

A man falls to his knees, his 
rifle clatters to the ground. 
A corporal halts beside him. 
After a time he rises again and 
staggers on behind his company. 
Men must not fall out, and 
stragglers must be collected by 
N.C.0O.’s. Such was the teach- 
ing in peace-time. 

A staff officer rides up and 
speaks to the officers, but their 
brains are too weary and dulled 
to understand. He dismounts, 
and places himself between 
them. Holding an arm of 
each, he turns down a lane 
towards a farmhouse. The men 
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follow automatically, mechanic- 
ally, too weary to realise where 
they are going, but not too 
weary to keep step, to keep the 
fours correctly dressed. The 
company is led into the farm 
to rest for a space, for a very 
short space, because the need 
for troops is still urgent. 

The people of Great Britain 
had not read the writing on 
the wall, had not trained and 
organised themselves to meet 
the danger. So their little 
Army, contemptible in size but 
gallant of heart, lacking many 
weapons necessary for its task 
but highly trained in the use 
of those it had, died in body 
though not in spirit holding the 
line from Givenchy to Ypres. 


... Again the need for 


troops is urgent. 
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